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Art. I1.—PSYCHOLOGY AND SKEPTICISM. 


By Lavrens P. Hickox, D.D., Acting President of Union College. 


In the last number of thig Quarterly, Art. I, there was an 
allusion to Art. I, Oct. 1861, of the Princeton Repertory, 
which was a Review of the new edition of Dr. Hickok’s 
Rational Psychology. In that article it was said of the Re- 
view, “The only answer that is practicable would be that for 
which there is not a sufficient inducement, viz. the pointing 
out item by item the perpetual failures to attain the rational 
meaning of the work which the Reviewer has taken in hand.” 

It has since been understood, that thus declining to take up 
the points made in that Review, sertatim, and show their mis- 
takes and fallacies, has been assumed by the author and his 
friends as a virtual admission that no valid reply can be 
made, and that the Review is really unanswerable. It may 
be that others adopt the same conclusion for the same reason ; 
on this account, and because also there may be an occasion 
for showing the general bearing of the Psychology upon the 
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conflict with Skepticism, there is now found the motive to 
notice the Review sufficiently to show that it fails to make 
any point in direct issue with the method and meaning of the 
Psychology, and then occupy the remaining space afforded to 
us in considering the general bearing of the Psychology upon 
the different forms of Skepticism. 

This proceeding item by item will admit of a classification, 
by arranging those of a similar kind into distinct paragraphs, 
and putting kindred mistakes and perversions into appropriate 
divisions. 


The Introduction to the Psychology ,is almost wholly a 
statement of the methods and modes of argumentation by 
which the different forms of skepticism are induced and main- 
tained. hese are followed through the different ‘intellectual 
processes of attaining knowledge in the Sense, the Under- 
standing, and the Reason respectively. The skepticism thus 
brought out in its methods and conclusions is, in each func- 
tion of knowing, specifically stated as demanding another 
method and mode of argument which the Psychology is to 
supply. In these statements of the arguments leading to and 
supporting skepticism there occur the following forms of ex- 
pression. “The problem which philosophy has felt herself 
called upon to solve is this, How may the Intellect know that 
which is out of and at a distance from itself ?’—“ It is the 
testimony in the convictions of universal consciousness, that 
we perceive immediately the external objects themselves”, 
ete.—* When the unexamined convictions of consciousness as 
direct for the immediate perception of an outer world are 
brought to the test of philosophical investigation—the demon- 
stration comes out full, sound, and clear, that all such imme- 
diate knowledge is impossible.” These declarations, with all 
others in connection with them, are the skeptic’s mode of ar- 
- gumentation, and for the truth and validity of which the 
author of the Psychology is no otherwise responsible than 
that they should give a fair representation of the skeptical 
process. They are not his method, his arguments, nor his 
conclusions, and are given expressly to show the necessity 
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that he should meet them by an altogether different process ;. 
they an furnish no data for deducing any possible conclu- 
sions in refutation of his philosophy. 

But this Reviewer assumes them to be the veritable logic of 
the author of the Psychology, and in various ways refutes, 
and turns to absurdity and ridicule, the processes of the Psy- 
chology itself, by making it responsible for what belongs 
solely to the skeptic. Under this head, among others, come 
the following items : 


“«*'The problem which philosophy has felt herself called upon to solve’, 
says Dr. Hickok, ‘is this: How may the Intellect know that which is out 
of and at a distance from itself?” This abstract question will be better 
comprehended by an example. I holdin my handacane. So it seems; 
but perhaps my senses deceive me. It may be an elephant. It may be a 
whale.” (Princ. Rey. p. 578.) 


Again : 


“Dr. Hickok admits this common and inevitable conviction of con- 
sciousness in all mankind. He says, ‘It is the testimony in the con- 
victions of universal consciousness, that we perceive immediately the ex- 
ternal objects themselves. Every man is convinced that it is the outer 
object, and not some representation of it which he perceives’, etc.—‘‘ But 
is this necessary and universal testimony of consciousness in all men true ? 
No; but utterly false in the estimation of Dr. Hickok. He adds imme- 
diately, ‘When the unexamined convictions of consciousness as direct for 
the immediate perception of an outer world are brought to the test of 
philosophical investigation—the demonstration comes out full, sound, and 
clear, that-all such immediate knowledge is impossible. The very sensa- 
tion through which the knowledge is given is wholly mental’, etc.” (pp. 
579, 580). 


Again, after having stated that the Method of the Psychol- 
ogy requires the Subjective Idea of the Intellect to be first 
attained, the Reviewer proceeds to say : 


“It might seem that a Rational Psychology is completed. No: it is but 
half done. We must now find, empirically, minds actually existing and 
working after the manner of this subjective idea. It should seem then 
that this part of the work would be somewhat troublesome, since we must 
find what is sought in the use of that same consciousness whose inevitable 
witness in all men reason” [as used by the skeptic but not by Dr. Hickok] 
‘has demonstrated to be utter falsehood” (p. 582). 
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And again, giving very erroneously what he says is Dr. 
Hickok’s doctrine of perception, that “ sensation being* given 
which has neither shape, color, or anything resembling any 
material property—the understanding, thereupon, takes the 
dumb, shapeless sensation and forms an image of its outward 
cause” (Dr. Hickok’s “ Understanding” never forms “ images”), 
we have the following : 


“Dr. Hickok declares it to be the full, sound, clear demonstration of 
reason that all immediate knowledge in consciousness of external things 
is impossible.—Mental affections have no resemblance to outward things ; 
the understanding has neither seen the outward thing nor any resemblance 
of it, save in the image which she herself has drawn. How does the un- 
derstanding know that her image is like the outward thing? It is plainly 
impossible to form a judgment of resemblance, unless one first knows the 
things between which the resemblance holds. But this the Psychology 
affirms” [not the Psychology, but the Psychology states that the skeptic 
affirms] ‘‘ the understanding cannot know; she knows no outward thing, 
save through the images which are not given in sense, but which she her- 
self has drawn. J¢ is, therefore, upon the system of the Rational Psy- 
chology, plainly impossible to know an outward object unless we know it 
before we know it” (pp. 587, 588). 


Once more only : 


“The Psychology speaks of ‘reason’s demonstration’ as ‘full, sound, 
and clear’, that all such direct knowledge of outward things is impossible. 
But the demonstration of the transcendental reason has no steps, no argu- 
ment, no process. It is not a discursive faculty. What it sees, it sees by 
direct and immediate insight, or not at all. We need not therefore be 
troubled by the word ‘demonstration’; nor are we to look for reason’s 
reasoning to find its full, clear, and sound demonstration. The alleged 
demonstration we shall find to be simply its dogma, which is certainly 
‘full’ enough; whether it be certainly sound and clear, we now call in 
question” (p. 588). 


In all the above, among other cases of the like kind, the 
mistake of the Reviewer in putting Dr. Hickok’s statement 
of the skeptic’s processes of argumentation for the logic of 

_ Dr. Hickok himself, has made the Psychology in his view 
very erroneous, absurd, and ridiculous. 


The Psychology anticipates that, in order to any knowledge 
in sense, organs of sense must be possessed and that these or- 
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gans must in some way be affected and induce a sensation. 
No organ, or an organ vacant of all content of sensation, and 
there can be no perception. The organ and its content in 
sensation being anticipated, the Subjective Idea of all Intelli- 
gence in the sense is then attained by determining that this 
content of sensation in the organ must be distinguished from 
all but itself in order to the knowing of its peculiar guality, 
and must also be completely defined, or constructed within 
limits, in order to the knowing of its total guantity. The 
necessary elements of these intellectual operations of distin- 
guishing and of defining are found, and in these is the Idea 
of perception given. So far as the law for distinguishing and 
defining can be carried out, so far and no further can a dis- 
tinct and definite perception be attained. 

And now, not solely these necessary operations of distin- 
guishing and defining the content in the organ is taken by 
the Reviewer as essential to the Subjective Idea, but he as- 
sumes it to be incumbent upon the Psychology to expound 
every question that can be raised about the sense, and even 
the whole subject of spiritual agency. By emphasizing “the 
Idea of all Intelligence”, and “the whole ground of possibility 
for bringing a content in the sensibility within the light of 
consciousness”, he assumes the Psychology attempts to ex- 
plain all that mind can do. He mistakes the necessity and 
the attempt in the Psychology to show some things that are 
conditional for all perception, as if it were necessary and was 
attempted to show all that there is in perception, and even all 
that spiritual intelligence can and cannot do. Not the oper- 
ations of distinction and limitation, which is all the Psychol- 
ogy needs or proposes, but how the content gets into the 
sense, how we think, how we remember, etc., must all be ex- 
pounded. By this mistake of his, the Psychology comes to 
be very irreverently and very ludicrously presumptuous. 

The following are among the particular items of this egre- 
gious mistake about the Psychology : 


“‘ Now this Idea or plan must include all the plans, methods, and means 
within the limits of Divine wisdom to devise and of Infinite power to ex 
ecute, - The Lord God must not be able togo beyond. If he can, then 
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‘the Subjective Idea of a//7 Intelligence’—and of course a Rational Psy- 
chology—is impossible” (p. 585). 

“But so far is the human reason from being competent to give the Idea 
of ali Intelligence, that it is unable, even with all the aids of experience, 
to give the idea of any intelligence at all, in the sense here intended. It 
can never comprehend how the knowledge of outward things reaches the 
mind through any one of the few senses which the Creator has given us. 
All is to us inexplicable. What is true of outward objects, is true of all 
knowledge of things within. How we think ; how we remember—no man 
can explain. No man could tell a priori that minds could be made so as 
to be able to remember anything. Tell us, Dr. Hickok, how are so many 
things laid up in the storehouse of memory? Tell us the @ priori idea of 
constituting a mind so as to remember anything? How the knowledge of 
anything reaches the mind through any of our senses, no man can explain. 
No man could have been the counsellor of the Lord in these things, so as 
to have given him the @ priori subjective idea of any intelligence” (p. 585). 


This mistake also affords occasion for very interesting face- 
tiousness : 


“‘Now if Dr. Hickok could have reasoned out a priori the whole ap- 
paratus of our five senses, he could not even then have given us the idea 
‘of any intelligence. But our few senses may give us knowledge only of a 
few of the properties of material objects. An Oyster may know external 
objects by properties which none of our senses enable us to discover” 
(p. 586). 

“But now instead of an Oyster, or a man, take Voltaire’s Micromegas 
from the Dog-star with his thousand senses; or the inhabitant of Saturn 
with his seventy-two senses ; each sense making its possessor cognizant of 
external things by means of properties and sensations to us unknown and 
inconceivable. What is the content in the sensory from each of these? 
How is the sensation accomplished? How does the sensation reach the 
mind? Unless Dr. Hickok can tell us all this, and tell us also, whether 
more senses and properties are possible, and what, and how many are pos- 
sible, he is entirely incompetent to give the Subjective Idea of ai/ Intelli- 
gence” (p. 587). 


The Psyehology finds no occasion for telling, and makes no 
attempt to explain how the organic sensibility of an oyster 
may be affected, nor how Voltaire’s Littlegreat, with his thou- 
sand senses from the Dog-star, nor Saturn’s inhabitant with 
seventy-two senses, may receive their organic content. All 
that is needed is the anticipation of an organ of sense, and an 
affection of the organ for each perception, whether less or 
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more, and then the idea of ail intelligence in the sense is 
found in this, namely, a clear conception of the intellectual 
process of distinguishing and defining this content. Both an 
oyster and a dweller in the stars must have organs, and’ these 
affected so as to contain a sensation, if they have any percep- 
tion, and we need not inquire how, nor what, nor how various ; 
all too must be intellectually distinguished and defined, and 
the exact determining of these intellectual processes is the at- 
tained idea of all perception, for so far as these processes can 
be carried out, and no further, can we perceive anything dis- 
tinctly and definitely. 


The Psychology speaks of “ finding the idea”, “ finding the 
reason ”, “ finding the absolute ”, etc., meaning by this “ find- 
ing”, that we attain to so clear and complete a conception of 
the thing in the thought, that we can apprehend its intrinsic 
peculiarities, and see how its distinctive ends may be attained 
by it. : 

The Reviewer mistakes this “finding” for the knowing 
them as existing and acting realities, and deems that, until 
“found”, they neither act nor are. This gross mistake ap- 
pears in divers forms and places, and the consequences derived 
from it afford him, manifestly, some of his most satisfactory 
hits at the Psychology. 


“ All this must be done ere we can know that such a faculty as the rea- 
son exists or is possible. Reason must find sense and understanding, and 
establish their idea and law ; then reason must find herself, by establish- 
ing her own idea and law. Until she has done this, we know not that 
there are any facts, or world, or understanding, or science, or reason, or 
anything. All this must stand in abeyance until the reason is found and 
verified. If this search after the reason fails, then all has failed, and we 
know not anything. Such is the Rational Psychology. Such is the method 
by which she proposes to solve the problem (p. 582). 

“In the view of the Rational Psychology, we know not yet that we have 
any faculty of the reason, nor whether such a faculty is possible. We have 
not yet an idea of what it is, or what it must be. Not knowing that we 
have any reason, we must now set reason to form an idea of what reason 
must be, and then to find itself as actually existing” (p. 589). 

“* Now ‘the reason as faculty’ must find the absolute, not through ‘ the 
things that are made’, but by her own ‘insight’; and that, while it is alto- 
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gether uncertain that such a faculty as reason either is or can be, she 
must first find the absolute as an @ priori position for finding herself. Till 
this is done reason cannot be found. And now farewell sense; farewell 
understanding ; farewell worlds! None of you can help us in the tran- 
scendental flight which we are now to take on the wings of reason, to find 
whether reason is or can be” (p. 591). 

“On the system of the Rational Psychology we are not yet allowed to 
know that there are any facts, or any physical system. It is true, that 
reason has professed to verify sense and understanding, and has set forth 
Ontological Demonstrations of the validity af their object. But the reason 
itself is not yet found, and her Demonstrations go as yet for nothing. She 
alone as yet vouches for sense and understanding. It is*therefore impossi- 
ble for us, at present, to know that there are any facts, or anything phy- 
sical. If reason now fails, sense fails, understanding fails, Ontological De- 
monstrations fail, the Rational Psychology fails, and goes beyond redemption 
to Limbus Patrum, or to the Ivory Gate, whence dreams and unrealities 
alone come forth to the upper world” (p. 607). 


Once more only : 


’ “Could the Psychology survive at this point, its destiny awaits it a little 
further on ; for its all-comprehending agency, the reason, must comprehend 
universal nature in its ‘consummation’. And it must wait to prove its 
idea by facts. Till it finds these it cannot find the reason. But the final 
chorus of glory at the consummation of the world cannot be found as a 
fact without waiting till the period comes. The finding of the reason 
must therefore be adjourned till the end of the world. Sense, under- 
standing, and physical facts must also wait. On the principles of the Ra- 
tional Psychology, therefore, while the world stands, it is impossible for man 
to know anything” (p. 608). 


The Psychology demands, and assumes to have found, the 
clear conception of what reason is, as distinct from phy- 
sical causality, or animal sensibility, and can thus use its 
conception in the investigation of all rational topics, but it 
does not suppose reason itself not to be, nor not to be active 
in this very search to find itself. And so of the Absolute. 
The Psychology “ finds” the clear conception of what the ab- 
solute is, as distinct from all dependent and conditioned being, 
’ and can thus use its conception in all theological investiga- 
tions intelligibly, but does not suppose that until such concep- 
tion is “found”, that God is not, and is not acting, nor that 
he may not be very acceptably worshipped and served even 
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by multitudes who have never yet “found” this clear philo- 
sophical idea of him. 

Philosophically to “ find” the human eye would be to attain 
a clear conception of its structure, its adaptations to the light, 
and its conformity with all optical laws; nor can any man in- 
telligibly talk about the facts of vision without such a philo- 
sophical conception of the eye; but this does not subject 
the philosopher to any deep mortification, because some offi- 
cious critic does not see how, until the eye be “found”, there 
can be anything but utter darkness. A philosophical investi- 
gation of consciousness must first “find” a clear conception 
of consciousness, but that would not be a very philosophical 
laugh, nor exactly at the philosopher’s expense, which should 
be raised by him who deemed that till he had so “found ” his 
consciousness, the philosopher must himself be in utter uncon- 
sciousness. 


The Psychology proceeds upon the assumption that there are 
rational principles, true in themselves, unchangeable and for- 
ever; not so made and might have been otherwise made, but 
antecedent to and controlling all making that is righteous and 
wise. Itsupposes that all action without the guidance of such 
principle is irrational, and all action against such principle is 
wrong. That God, who is absolute reason, guides his omnipo- 
tence by such rational principle, and could in no other manner 
be holy or wise. That these principles are given in the abso- 
lute reason, and are not thus out of God, but because God is, 
so they are, and therefore his ends of action are ever.found 
within himself, and all he does is for his glory, or for his 
name’s sake. These principles may be either ethical, mathe- 
matical, or physical, and wherever our finite reason can catch 
any apprehension of them, so far we can learn the holiness 
and wisdom of the Deity, and determine wherein it behooved 
him to put forth his power in creating and governing, and 
there can be neither moral, mathematical, nor physical sci- 
ence, in any tational acceptation, without the reco$nition of 
these eternal principles. 

This ground of procedure in the Psychology is deemed by 
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the Reviewer to be in all ways derogatory to God ; that it re- 
stricts his action to the ideas in the human reason, takes from 
him all power to plan, and thus all design and wisdom, and 
destroys his capability to choose, and thereby deprives him of 
all free agency. This view of what is derogatory to God is 
partly in his mistaken and faulty apprehension of the Psycho- 
logy, but more in an entirely sophistical process of logical 
thinking. 

“The reason, therefore, seeing, prior to all experience, how minds must 
be constituted, and how they musi have a knowledge of outward things, if 
ever they have such knowledge; and seeing this by a ‘ Principle’ which 
God did not establish, neither can he evade or alter it; seeing it is ‘eter- 
nal’, ‘necessary’, ‘unmade’, and consequently is not conditioned by 
_ power, but must condition all power, and so must condition even the power 
of God; the reason seeing this principle by her own insight, determines 
‘THE SUBJECTIVE IDEA oF ALL INTELLIGENCE’. If God makes an intelligent 
being, he must make it after this plan. No other can be made. If God 
can deviate from this subjective Idea, in making intelligent beings, then, by 
the fundamental condition of the Rational Psychology, all Rational Psy- 
chology is impossible; for that eternal, necessary, and unmade principle, 
which conditions all power, need not be followed after all, and the Psycholo- 
gy may be wholly at fault” (p. 581). 


We notice in this extract here, only so much as is made to 
seem to limit God by the ideaof human reason. The human 
reason is supposed to find the eternal principle, and then God 
must conform to this principle which man has found, and by 
which has been determined his “subjective idea of all intelli- 
gence”. The only answer that is needed to this is, that the 
idea in God and man is the same, and is in truth only the Di- 
vine idea which the finite mind has been able to apprehend, 
as alike in kind though less complete in degree. Should it be 
alleged that human and divine ideas cannot be the same, we 
should reply, then God’s righteousness and God’s wisdom can- 
not be like human righteousness and human wisdom in kind ; 
_ and there must be one kind of morality, and mathematics, and 
science, for God, and another kind for man. If, then, the 
principle and the idea be the same in kind, and really the di- 
vine principle and idea, theré can be no disparagement to God 
that he should guide his power by it. 
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But the Reviewer has a further and a deeper difficulty, 
namely, that God’s wisdom and adaptive intelligence or power 


to plan, are annihilated by the assumption of such eternal 
principle and determined idea. 


“It used to be thought that the astronomical arrangements of the uni- 
verse manifest in a wonderful manner the wisdom and knowledge of God. 
But Dr. Hickok has corrected this mistake; they manifest only the ‘ un- 
made principle’ which ‘ conditions all power’” (p. 596). 

““Unmade principles ‘condition all power’ and determine the rest, 
whether God will or not. On this latter supposition the Creator is not 
God ; nor could it with any propriety be said, ‘O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works ; in wisdom hast thou made them all’. Their designs, adapta- 
tions, forms, organizations, were not from him, nor was there any wisdom 
in the case; nor had the Creator any power to exercise wisdom in what 
has hitherto seemed the result of design, wisdom, knowledge, and skill.” — 
‘No conception of God can possibly originate in this scheme. He is un- 
necessary. The designs of order, harmony, adaptive intelligence, are none 
of his; nor do they lead to him; they lead only to the unmade, eternal, 
and necessary principle” (p. 601). 


The sophistry of all this is found in the false conception 
that God can be, and yet be abstracted from all possession of 
unmade principles and eternal ideas. God cannot be without 
power, the Reviewer would doubtless admit. Very well; 
God is omnipotent; but is naked Omnipotence God? He 
has not, we will suppose, created as yet, he stands alone, he 
has all power; but he has no principle, no idea, he is mere 
blind power. Is there any wisdom here? No, he must have 
principles to guide his power, or he can be neither right nor 
wise. Shall his power make his principles? There must be 
a guide in thus making principles as much as in making any 
thing, otherwise the mere blind power making principles any 
way will do, and one way just as well as another. There 
must then be principle and idea before making anything, and 
that brings out “unmade principle”, “eternal principle”, - 
“ necessary principle” conditioning the highest power. 

The Reviewer in other connections has precluded himself 
from his own logic, for he has admitted these immutable un- 
made principles. In an article in the American Presbyterian 
he, with much spirit, repels the natural conclusion of Dr. 
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Lewis, in an Article on The Two Philosophies in a former 
number of this Revirw, that from the above forms of ex- 
pression he must resolve all morality into prudence and can 
have no immutable right. He affirms the doctrine of immut- 
able morality, and that Omnipotence cannot be conceived to 
change the distinctions of right and wrong. In this Review 
of the Psychology we have also the same admission of im- 
mutable principles. ‘ Experience may show us that so far as 
we can observe, two straight lines never do enclose a space ; 
it is reason that tells they never can. So far as we can ob- 
serve in experience nothing ever does begin without a cause. 
We see directly by reason that nothing ever can so begin. 
The child and the savage do not wait to learn by experience 
that the whole is ever equal to the sum of all its parts; they 
see intuitively by the reason that it must be so” (p. 609). 
Is not here the whole matter? If God would enclose a space 
by material lines, who made the principle that he must at 
least take three lines to do it? Is not here an unmade prin- 
ciple conditioning all power, and controlling in physics as 
immutably as he admits and claims the eternal right controls 
in morals? Might he not also add, reason sees that stronger 
forces must overcome the weaker? if one force take the posi- 
tion of another, it must remove this other? and that action and 
reiiction must be opposite and equal? And may not such phy- 
sical principles lead to a broad field of physical truths which 
must condition all power and be as truly unmade as any 
ethical or mathematical principles? Does it exclude wisdom 
to follow the guide of such principles? Can that power be 
wise which is not so guided? Can there be the conception 
of the true God, no matter how much power, abstracted from 
the eternal possession of such eternal principles? Could God, 
or any being, plan or have “ adaptive intelligence”, if he had 
-not prior to his plan the unmade principles determining the 
arrangement, and testing the wisdom of the plan only as it 
" had been conditioned by them? Wisdom is not therefore 
lost in the presence of unmade eternal principles, it cannot 
possibly be but in their presence. 
But there is still a stranger sophistry. The Reviewer in- 
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sists that with the presence of these unmade principles, God 
cannot choose; he is by them deprived of free agency. 


* “There are two suppositions possible on this subject, and only two. 
The first is, that God had some choice, and exercised some design in forming 
thé astronomical and cosmical arrangements of the universe. The second 
supposition is, that God could not choose; but that eternal and unmade 
principle was above him, which was ‘ conditioned by no power’, but which 
‘must itself condition all power’. On the former supposition, no created 
reason can ascend @ priori to the necessary laws of the universe ; for by 
the supposition they are neither necessary, unmade, nor eternal. They 
stand in no eternal necessity, but depend on the free choice, design, 
and wisdom of God; who may ordain and establish them as he pleases, 
in endless variety of choice.’”—‘*Take now the second supposition, viz. 
that God is conditioned by eternal, unmade, necessary, physical principles, 
which condition all power, and which consequently control the cosmical 
arrangements of his creation, if he creates; while he has neither option, 
power, or wisdom, other than simply to put his acts in counteraction, and 
take the necessary results” (pp. 599, 600). 


The amount of this is, where there are no unmade eternal 
principles God can choose, where there are such principles 
God cannot choose. In morals and in mathematics he has 
expressly claimed and asserted, as above shown, that there are 
such principles; we might thus in these two fields, at least, 
leave the Reviewer to reconcile his own doctrines with his 
logic. But it is easy to expose the sophistry. It involves 
the power of “contrary choice” with a vengeance. Not 
merely does it involve the doctrine of “ power to the op- 
posite” when the strongest motive in greatest happiness is 
applied, but power to the opposite in God when the claim of 
principle in his own glory ‘and dignity is applied; and be- 
cause such principle is a necessary one in God’s own being, 
the power to the opposite cannot be, and therefore God cannot 
choose. Whether now the Reviewer intentionally adopts the 
doctrine of «“‘ contrary choice” or “ power to the opposite” or 
not, the statement involves it, and the sophistry lies in sup- 
posing that the alternatives are excluded by the necessity of 
the principle and not by the perfections of the divine Agent. 
An unmade, necessary principle may admit of the alternative 
of its violation and the power of the disobedient agent may 
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refuse to be conditioned by it, but the perfections of God for- 
bid that there can ever come the tempting occasion for him 
to violate it. He is absolute Reason, and the supposition of 
his violation would at once make him to become Unreason. 
The principle lies in the very essence of his own being; he 
can get nothing but dishonor, or the loss of his own glory, in 
any conceivable way by violating the necessary principle. 
His perfections secure that what might admit of violation in 
itself, yet will never admit of the actual fact of violation, 
from the impossibility that there should ever arise an occasion 
for it. God will ever choose to stand by his own glory. “ He 
abideth faithful, he cannot deny himself.” The unmade prin- 
ciple must, thus, condition Omnipotence, and he must choose 
to have it, or his power stains his own glory for no possible 
motive. Nothing out of him can condition him, only that 
which is from within himself, and it is precisely this peculiar- 
ity and prerogative of Deity that makes him absolute; it ab- 
solves him from all possible dependence, or subjection to any 
conditioning from beyond himself. 


The last paragraph we shall need in this matter, we fill out 
by saying—That the Psychology supposes universal material 
nature to be the perpetual product of the Creator’s continued 
agency, and that a central action constructs and guides the 
material universe. That when material nature is prepared for 
it, vegetable and sentient life, in their several species of being, 
have their successive introduction by new creative acts, and 
that lastly, Man as sentient and rational is made. As nature 
in material being is a perpetuated product from the beginning, 
and constructed into form by God’s central working, securing 
the gravitating, chemical, and crystallizing forces in their 
order, so the vital force is a perpetual product of his hand, 
and has its central salient point from which it works out in 
all ways to complete and sustain the body it vitalizes. The 
plant sends its “root downward and bears fruit upward,” and 
the animal begins its embryo pulsations from a central heart, 
which ultimately works out the mature body, and both plant 
and animal have one life in every part, and that‘one life works 
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on according to its rudimental law through all the successive 
generations of the species. Nothing is fragmentary, but all 
has its central bond of unity. 

The Reviewer does not comprehend this, but ignores it 
wholly, and counts it all to be a dreaming conceit and folly. 
With him nature is as the senses give it, phenomenon after 
phenomenon, singly and separate except as placed in juxtapo- 
sition, and God creates particle by particle, and puts together 
bit by bit, as men build their structures with hammer and 
trowel, fitting and laying one material upon another. That 
the whole should grow into unity from one central agency, 
and have one energizing connection through and in every ele- 
ment, is to him inconceivable. Such a substantial force dis- 
tinct from its qualities, and itself inducing its qualities through 
our organs of sensation, is the “ Nothing” of which President 
Edwards said, “The sleeping rocks do dream of” (p. 592). 


“ Pure acts, or pure activity, is supposed. But the conception of these 
involves neither thought, nor knowledge, nor will,—nor anything save pure 
activity.. The only thing left us to account for is, how these pure acts can 
come into counteraction. No design or will is necessary for this. They 
must act somehow; they may as well come into counteraction as to act in 
any other way. Or being constantly and necessarily active, these acts may 
chance to come in counteraction; and then a world is made quite as surely 
and as well, as though the counteraction were designed. If a world is not 
the necessary result, even upon such chance counteraction, then the ‘un- 
made principle’ fails, and the Rational Psychology is, on its own showing, 
an impossibility” (p. 602). 


The meaning of this is, that if the central agency constitutes 
forces which continuously build up the universe of material 
worlds according to a determinate law of its own working, 
then all wisdom or will is unnecessary, a personal God is 
quite superfluous, and chance is fully competent to accomplish 
the whole. If brick by brick is not put together by outside 
agency, and if one central force makes every element grow 
into a living Temple, then a God is unnecessary. Such an 
intelligent agent is needed for the first, but chance without 
plan or wisdom is quite adequate to the last. The tree may 
be put together with tenon and mortise, and such carpentry 
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may put successive trees together, each part only jowmed to 
other parts, and each successive tree independent of all its 
predecessors, and this will need a workman of plan, and wis- 
dom, and free-will; but if one salient force ive in and make 
concrete every part, and still work on in unbroken agency 
down through every successor, according to some determined 
idea by an unmade principle, then we can get along quite as 
well without any rational intelligence, and chance will answer 
every purpose. If chance, and such a chance must surely be 
a chance, after having possession of this unmade principle, 
and having put the precise idea as the determining law for 
the particular species of tree, should then start this central 
action in accordance with the idea, and the tree should not 
grow and propagate other trees after its kind interminably, 
why “then the unmade principle fails, and the Rational Psy- 
chology is, on its own showing, an impossibility !” 


We have now, most patiently and honestly followed out 
item by item the points attempted to be made against the 
Rational Psychology in the aforesaid Review, and if other 
items remain, of even less significance, they have not been 
overlooked but duly noted in our own reading, and we say in 
plain sincerity, there is not a single point there which is not 
a sophism ora blunder. The Psychology was designed to meet 
skepticism in fields which the Reviewer has not traversed, 
and which has its bearings against both philosophy and reli- 
gion in threatening directions which he has not apprehended, 
and in his honest zeal for what in all sincerity he believes to 
be the good cause, he has been induced to intermeddle in a 
contest, when he neither knows the significancy of it nor the 
necessity for it. 


A few general remarks may, perhaps, profitably here be 
made of the bearing of Psychology upon the Skeptical theo- 
ries of the age, and the only philosophical and conclusive 
methods of meeting them. 

Skepticism is legitimate and praiseworthy when it doubts 
from want of light, and waits that ultimate conviction may 
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be intelligent and valid. Dogmatic skepticism is simply an 
arbitrary. perverseness and deserves no regard. No matter 
what the light from logic or reason, it merely repeats its non 
credo without being able to say why to itself or others. But 
skepticism, to be of any danger as a foe or to be of any 
respect as an antagonist, must have its intelligible reasons for 
its doubting, and stand on grounds that will admit the oppor- 
tunity of direct assault and at least of a well-meant defence. 
If at length in the conflict it be found that the assailant stands 
on the same ground really with the skeptic, then certainly it 
can further be of little avail for the former to press upon the 
latter the weight of authority, or considerations of expediency ; 
he must perforce change his position or he cannot make any 
conquest. The real ground of the skeptic must be fairly ap- 
prehended and the whole method and manner of his defences, 
and then some position must be attained which fully controls 
his entrenchments, and in such a state of the parties the con- 
flict can neither be long nor doubtful. 

For this reason the Introduction to the Psychology is mainly 
occupied in a comprehensive summary of the methods and ar- 
guments of the skeptic in their wide varieties. The argument 
is sometimes conducted as if taking the skeptic’s place and 
carrying it out in his own person, but it must be a careless or 
incompetent reader who shall be in danger of mistaking the 
Psychologist for the Skeptic, since everywhere the argument 
given is made the very reason for the rational psychological 
investigation. With the whole field of skepticism before us 
we are prepared to take our stand and measures intelligibly. 

Skepticism must be met rationally and not empirically. Its 
whole life and root is in the illusions of sense, or the taking of 
mental constructions for the perceivings of sense, or the al- 
leged necessary limitation of the cognitions by sense and the 
denial that we can know anything beyond sense and the judg. 
ments induced and upheld by it. It claims that all experience 
is in sense, or in the mental positing of objects taken for 
sense, or that no faculty of the human mind can carry its 
knowledge beyond the elements given in experience; and 
with such data it is well prepared to establish its doubts that 

26 
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experience can have anything but subjective validity, that an 
objective world can have any reality, or that man can possibly 
know anything beyond this subjective world taken as nature 
and rise to any communion with the supernatural. The battle 
for a real nature and a real supernatural on the ground of ex- 
perience, or any deductions from the facts given in experience, 
will never terminate in the defeat of the skeptic and the 
establishment of science, for the very conflict is ultimately in 
the question whether experience itself can be trusted? and 
the testimony of experience in its own favor will not satisfy 
the doubting. If we are not competent truly to examine 
experience itself, and find a higher light to reveal it than 
that which it gives to reveal its own phenomena, then sure- 
ly science is a long way from the time when she shall put 
off her harness; and yet it may be as well put off as on, 
for philosophy-in such restrictions has no power to use it. 
Both philosophy and the Bible assume man to be rational, 
with higher powers than sense and mere judgments according 
to sense, which is so far experience and all of experience, and 
with such powers he can philosophize about experience itself 
and prove its revealings, and with such poweys he can also 
clearly see in the things that are made a supernatural “power 
and Godhead.” The man, who stands on the same restricted 
ground of experience as the skeptic, may as well at once 
save his labor and mortification by, declining all contest with 
the skeptic. 

But how shall we avail ourselves of this higher light to 
convince and cure the skeptic? His eye takes in nothing 
and exercises its vision in no way but through the medium of 
experience, and hence his skepticism. We answer: his very 
skeptical arguings evince either the want or the fear of some- 
thing beyond experience, and the strugglings, at least, to find 
or to flee the revealings of this higher light of reason, and 
which, if once attained, prepares him to admit the validity of 
the still higher testimony of Divine Revelation, in which alone 
are the heavenly doctrines that save the soul. Put then this 
light of reason before him; state clearly as your own concep- 
tions enable you, the @ priori truths that lie at the basis of ex- 
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perience and without which experience could not be; they 
are clear in their own light to him whose rational eye is 
open; it may be that he will see, it will be that some will 
see, though it is also true that many will not see, the clear 
idea that determines and expounds experience so far as to 
establish the objective validity of the things given in experi- 
ence, and also so far as to clear the conviction that there is a 
personal God above and encompassing the whole world of ex- 
perience. 

But why go this roundabout with the skeptic, through 
the difficult paths of philosophy? Why not go at once to the 
highest of all testimony in divine Revelation? We answer, 
well; best of all; if so be the skeptic will take Heaven’s tes- 
timony and be wise by what is written. But in most cases, 
in all matured cases, the skeptic has shut the Bible as a book 
of: infallible teaching. The man who doubts an Objective 
world, or a personal God who made and governs it, is not 
in a state where it is to be expected that he shall read the 
Bible profitably and believingly. If he should, he would 
still need the rational teaching, as above, if not for his own 
sake, at least for many remaining skeptics who will not other- 
wise follow-biblical teaching as he did. This skepticism is 
everywhere growing around us. The Christian, especially 
the Christian Minister, needs to know how rationally to meet 
it. He is destined to many a painful rebuff and mortifying 
defeat, if he find he can only stand on the skeptic’s ground, 
and have turned back on him his own logic with nothing 
left but denunciation, and decrying philosophy, and railing at 
reason. ; 

There are three functions for knowing, and in all these 
there is an occasion for three forms of skepticism in refer- 
ence to the objects attained in each, and thus also a neces- 
sity for meeting skepticism through a rational psychological 
investigation, separately, of these three functions, the Sense, 
the Understanding, and the Reason. 

The skepticism occasioned in the Sense is less extensive 
and of less importance than in the others, but still of so much 
import that on its own account it requires a refutation, beside 
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that it is a necessary preliminary in both the appreciating and 
the refuting of the skepticism in the two others. The psy- 
chology of the Sense shows that in order to true perception 
of phenomena there must be organs, and these organs affected 
by some impression which shall induce.sensation in the organ. 
This sensation as simply contained in the organ is a content 
of the sense, and this furnishes all the organic conditions for 
a perception. This organic content must be brought into 
phenomenal completeness by a purely mental operation in 
two ways, one of which shall distinguish the content from all 
others, and thus give the perception of its peculiar Quality, 
and the other shall define it by constructing its limits and 
thus give the perception of its total Quantity. This gives a 
distinct and definite perception. 

If then nervous, or abnormal, or morbid affections ~ given, 
and the mental operations of distinction and conjunctidn 
bring out their Quality and Quantity, there may be seeming 
appearances which are not true phenomena. Such are the 
hallucinations of a brain-fever or a fit of deliriwm tremens, 
such the organic illusions of a roaring or ringing in the ears, 
or’ of spots in the eye, and of dreams, ete. Hence may arise 
ground for skepticism of all phenomena. Is riot the whole 
matter of sense hallucination and dream? Our psychology 
enables us to see from the laws of the sense what is a legiti- 
mate.use of the functions of the Sense, and we can give at- 
tention directly to the signs which prove the organ to have a 
real impression and affection, and thus a true content and a 
truly distinguished and defined phenomenon. These test 
signs may be found in noting that the organ is affected only 
in peculiar conditions, such as that jt is opened, or put in a 
certain direction, and that in only the one direction it can be, 
and in that direction and condition it cannot but be, affected, 
and that two or more different organs conspire in their affec- 
tions in that one condition. In such ways we may wholly 
exclude all doubt, and know that the perceiving is not a fan- 
ttasy and delusion, but a genuine sensation which is known as 
a true phenomenon. This can, however, reach only to the 
phenomenal; what the affection has come from, and what 
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that thing is in itself, the clearest perception must leave in 
doubt. 

The phenomena of the sense are all thoroughly subjective 
and belong in each case only to the one person whose organs 
have been affected. Each man’s bitter, or cold, or color, is a 
phenomenon for himself only, and it is impossible for one 
man to say what the same given name actually expresses in 
another man. Every one has his own phenomena, and no 
other man can come in communion with him in the same, and 
only in supposed szmdlar phenomena. As the phenomena 
are subjective, so are their respective spaces and times sub- 
jective. The red color in one man’s organic perception fills 
so much space, and continues so long a period to him, and 
with nothing but the sense-phenomenon, as he could not com- 
mune with another in the phenomenon itself, so le could not 
commune with another-in its spaces and times. It would be 
as exclusively Acs space and time for the real phenomenon as 
for his dreams. With nothing but the knowledge the sense 
gives, there could be no determination of any one common 
space and common time. Every man’s phenomena would be 
respectively each in his own space and his own time. 

The Psychology reveals how the phenomena in sense can, 
and how only it can, be connected in judgments in the under- 
standing in one common space and one common time for all 
percipients. It can only be as the phenomena stand connected 
in a permanent substance and a continual causal source for 
all, so that the subjective phenomena in each shall have a 
common substance and common cause as objective for all. 
The common substance will determine the common space, 
and the common cause will determine the common period 
for all. 

The skepticism here is, that as the phenomena are all sub- 
jective, and all men’s phenomenal places and successions are 
only in each man’s own spaces and times, so all the experiences 
of sense may be only subjective, each man for himself in waking 
as in dreaming or musing meditation. His own mental action 
may make his whole experience, and as the German Egoist 
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will show, one absolute thought-process will give all the possi- 
ble experiences of both man and the Deity. 

Now the necessary principle of the common space and time 
determination found in the Psychology is an effectual, and 
the only possible way of destroying the skeptical argument 
against the validity of an objective world. All men have a 
knowledge of phenomenal objects a8 in one common space 
and common time for all. The Berkleian Sensationalist, the 
German Egoist, cannot give such common space and time; 
only a permanently substantial and perpetually causal nature 
of things can possibly effect this. 

When the permanently substantial and perpetually causal 
nature of things is truly found and validly proved, then, so 
far as the judgments of the understanding can reach, the 
substances permanently stand and the causes perpetually 
work, and the one substantial universe is successively passing 
through its changing stages. We can never think, only as we 
connect the thoughts in their notional subjects and efficiencies. 
We can only predicate qualities of substances and passing 
events of causes. We can run up and down the whole range 
of an enduring but still changing universe ; we can never by 
these logical processes of judging get out of it. We truly 
know the natural, but we can neither know nor conceive 
what is the supernatural. Our functions of knowing, so far, 
give us truly the finite and the conditioned ; the Infinite and 
the Absolute are, to these functions, as inconceivable as they 
are unknowable. 

Here then is the deepest and the direst skepticism, and the 
whole force of the Scottish Common Sense and the German 
Transcendentalism can no more deliver itself from its bonds 
than the bald naturalism of Hume and of Comte. They all 
run radically in one track; they lay down only the condi- 
tioned course of the logical understanding; and the first 
is concluded in and confirms the skepticism as thoroughly 
though not as ostentatiously as the last. And here is the 
frequent and exhaustless source of the ever-changing phases 
of skepticism, running out in fatalism and positivism on the 
material side, and up into primitive beliefs and abstract 
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thought-processes on the spiritual side, but all as-surely pass- 
ing into Pantheism as the one perpetually linked process of 
the same logical function can carry them. The thinking 
world is full of skepticism, it is restrained and concealed far 
more by the spontaneous working of the reason and the con- 
science than by any intellectual demonstrations, and discoun- 
tenanced more from religious feeling and regard to divine Re- 
velation than from any convictions of its philosophical error. 
Indeed the philosophies of Christendom are mainly on its side 
and in its favor, and many a Theist defends his creed, illogic- 
ally or by naked divine authority, when the whole basis and 
superstructure of his philosophy, if fairly examined, will be 
found standing on the common domain of the large family of 
skeptics. . 

Psychology discloses a clear and complete conception of the 
function of the Reason, as distinct in its order of working 
from the logical Understanding as that is distinct from the 
conjoining Sense, and which reveals as fairly to the know- 
ledge how substance can begin and how cause can be guided, 
as how phenomena can be defined and events connected. 
The knowing by the reason is found in its determined law, as 
fully as the knowing in sense or in the logical understanding. 

With this function for knowing, there is not the necessity, 
as with the logical understanding, for a perpetual return to 
subject and cause as the media of discursive connection in the 
thought, but the essential elements which separate person 
from thing are found, and a spiritual agent, spontaneous and 
yet guided by his own law in himself, is plainly competent to 
originate acts which do not, like physical effects, always de- 
mand to be a production of what already exists in another 
form. 

An Absolute Spirit; not such absolute as might vainly 
be sought in sense, viz. a thing as entire and yet beyond 
limits; or in the understanding, viz. a thing beyond any outer 
conditions, like a Cause which is no effect from a previous 
cause ; but absolute, inasmuch as absolved and free from all 
outer and other conditions than such as are seen and known 
in himself, and thus self-governed and a Cause in Liberty. ~ 
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Such an Absolute Spirit is at once known as free from nature ; 
above nature ; the Supernatural; and thus competent to make 
nature, to guide nature, to introduce new substances and causes 
into nature, or to annihilate nature at his will. With sucha 
function of knowing fully apprehended, we are no longer shut 
hopelessly within nature, but we rise above it and comprehend 
it in its known personal God and Creator. This is the only true 
conception of a Deity, and gives a philosophy and a Theology 
which stands out distinct from pantheism and polytheism, and 
excludes all atheism and skepticism. Nor is it possible philo- 
sophically to be a Theist but within the conclusions of such a 
psychology. A Theist, and a spiritual worshipper of God, on 
the faith of Revelation, many a man may be without any 
philosophy ; yea, with a philosophy that would logically ex- 
clude the very God he worships; but an intelligent Theist 
must have a philosophy that can find its way to the superna- 
tural, and recognize Jehovah in his absolute Personality ; and 
such a philosophy excludes and corrects all Skepticism. “I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty.” 
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Harper and Brothers. 1855. 


We do not intend to review the books which we have 
placed at the head of this article, but they will keep us in 
countenance in an attempt to show how abundant the contri- 
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butions are which modern philology has made to the illus- 
tration of the English language, and to its scientific grammar. 

Grimm and Diez are the great representatives of the sci- 
ence of Comparative Grammar, in its application to the 
modern languages nearest akin to our own. We find in them 
investigations of the laws which presided at the birth of our 
language, and of those which express the relations between it 
and its sister tongues. Especially do we refer to Diez, when 
we take a word from the French, to learn the exact laws ac- 
cording to which all the letters in the French word correspond 
to the several letters of its Latin original, to learn how the 
various inflectional forms originated, and to what they are 
analogous in other tongues. We look to Grimm for similar 
laws regulating the Anglo-Saxon part of our language, and 
the whole machinery of speech for which we are indebted to 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Trench is a representative of 
those literary cultivators of linguistic study, who seek to find 
in the history of words records of striking facts in the history 
of nations, and illustrations of their character, habits, and 
manners; a pursuit which Lord Bacon notes as a worthy di- 
vision of philosophical grammar, and illustrates by some acute 
remarks on the character of the Romans, Greeks, and He- 
brews.* While Fowler’s English Language is a store-house 
of good things from many sources, and most accessible of all 
text-books to the American scholar who wishes to know the 
elements and forms of our mother-tongue. 

Our intention is to take a scene of Shakspeare, and note the 
words and phrases in it which suggest such remarks as are 
found in these late grammarians; and we begin with the dia- 
logue between Brutus and Cassius, in the second scene of the 
first act of Julius Cesar. The first sentence is the following : 
Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Will go, our grammars call a future tense of the verb go. 
They inflect, Z shall go, thow wilt go, he will go; we shall 
go, you will go, they will go. This contrivance of ours for ex- 
pressing future time has given rise to much interesting discus- 


* De Augmentis Scientiarum. Lib. 6, cap. 1. 
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sion. Professor De Morgan denies the right of grammar to 
collect these different forms into one tense. We suppose be- 
cause, as Latham says, they offer “a logical, not an etymolog- 
ical sequence”.* 

But surely it is the business of the-grammarian to tell how 
future time is expressed, just as much when the different  per- 
sons are expressed by different auxiliaries, as when they are 
expressed by different forms of the same auxiliary, or by dif- 
ferent inflection endings. 

But now, how can we explain this use of shall for one per- 
son, and zl for the others? Since words, as Bacon says, are 
“the footsteps and prints of reason”, can this use be explain- 
ed from a general analogy between words and reason, or is it 
based in some peculiar trait of the English character, or some 
particular fact in the history of the English speech? We 
must look at other languages to see how they express future 
time, before it will be safe for us to venture an answer to this 
question. Many ancient languages have no future tense, or, 
rather, have but one form for the present and future. Such . 
are the Hebrew, the Celtic, the Mceso-Gothic, and other old 
Teutonic dialects. We still retain some phrases which illuse 
trate this use, J go to-morrow, for example. The Sanskrit, 
Latin, and Greek, have special forms for the future, the-cha- 
racteristic letter of which is, s or b. These represent the sub- 
stantive verb, s being the root-letter common to the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, which appears in the English zs, and 6 that 
which appears in the English de; so that, for example, the 
Latin bo, I shall go, is made up of 2, meaning to go, and 60, 
meaning Jam. Our English phrases, J am to go, and J am 
going to-morrow, are therefore illustrative of the future of 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin.+ 

The modern descendants of the Latin lost the old Latin 
future and formed a new one by combining the verb have 
with the infinitive.t The French zai, Z shall go, for example, 


* Philological Society Proceedings, Vol. 4, p. 186. Latham, English Language, 
4th Edition, V. 2, 405. 

+ Bopp, Vergleichende Gram. §§ 646-662. 

¢ Diez, Gram. der Rom. Sprachen, 2, 110, Second Edition. 
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is made up of 7, meaning to go, and ai, meaning J have. Our 
English phrase, J have to go, is therefore illustrative of the 
future, in French, Spanish, and the sister Romanic tongues. 

The modern Greek expresses the future by an auxiliary 
verb 0éAw, which means J will. The German and other Teu- 
tonic languages gradually acquired the power of expressing a 
future, by using verbs signifying have (Goth. haban, wigan), 
mean (Goth. munan), ought (Goth. skulan, Ang.-Sax. sceal, 
Eng. shall), will (Goth. viljan), am, become (Ger. werden), 
with an infinitive, making phrases etymologically equivalent 
to L have to go, I mean to go, I ought to go, I will to go, [am 
to go.* The English, Z shall go, means, I ought to go; shall 
has ceased to be used alone, but in Chaucer we find it mean- 
ing owe. 

“ For by the faithe I shall to God.”—Court of Love. ' 


From this survey of languages, which is but a part of the 
thorough and comprehensive one made by Grimm, and Diez, 
and Bopp, we find ground enough for the statement, that the 
expression of future time by coupling words like shall and 
will with an infinitive, is according to a general analogy be- 
tween language and reason; future actions naturally present 
themselves to us for expression as acts that ought to be done, 
or that are willed to be done. 

But we find that no language but the English uses shall for 
the first person, and wz for the second and third; still less 
does any language agree with the English in all its uses of 
these two words. For it is to be observed that shall and 
will did not originally, either of them, express simple future 
time ; they become future signs in certain phrases by the loss 
of a shade of their proper signification. In many cases they 
aré not simple future signs, but still have their proper sense, 
and we may often with propriety use one or the other ina 
given connection, according to the shade of idea or feeling 
which we wish to express. An Englishman might correctly 
say, “I will drown, nobody shall help me”, only he would 
mean a very different thing from the despairing cry of the 


* Grimm, Deutsche Gram. 4, 176. 
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Irishman, in whose mouth tradition puts it, and would not be 
using the future tense. A man’s character may show itself in 
his habit of using oftener the more absolute shall, or the more 
courteous will. So may she character of a people. The 
Scots and Irish, and their descendants in America, do not suc- 
ceed in mastering these niceties of English speech. The 
Edinburgh Reviewers abuse this “ unlearnable system of 
speaking” as “one of the most capricious and inconsistent of 
all imaginary irregularities ”. 

The older English Grammarians had not much to say for 
themselves, but the later scholars have given us quite a litera- 
ture of the subject. Archdeacon Hare opened the discussion 
by some remarks in the Cambridge Philological Museum. 
He says: “There is an awful, impressible, and almost instinct- 
ive consciousness of the uncertainty of the future, and of our 
own powerlessness over it, which in all cultivated languages 
has silently and imperceptibly modified the modes of expres- 
sion with regard to it; and from a double kind of Utotes, the 
one belonging to human nature generally, the other imposed 
by good breeding’ on the individual, and urging him to veil 
the manifestations of his will,.we are induced to frame all 
sorts of shifts for the sake of speaking with becoming modesty. 
. . .. When speaking in the first person, we speak submis- 
sively ; when speaking to or of another, we speak courteously. 
In our older writers, for instance in our translation of the 
Bible, shall is applied to all three persons; we had not then 
reached that stage of politeness which shrinks from the ap- 
pearance even of speaking compulsorily of another. On the 
other hand, the Scotch use wz// in the first person ; that is, as 
a nation, they have not acquired that particular shade of good 
breeding which shrinks from thrusting itself forward.”* _ 

Few students of the Bible can have failed to notice the ef- 
fect of the pervading shall, especially on the narration. It 
gives an impressive air of solemnity to its descriptions, since 
it distinctly exhibits all events as moving under the control of 
a superintending providence, ordering them according to a 


* Cambridge Philological Museum, 2, 218. 
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rule of duty in its most righteous pleasure. “ But in those 
days, after that tribulation, the sun shall be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her light, and the stars of heaven 
shall fall, and the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken; 
and then shall he send his angels and shall gather together his 
elect from the@our winds, from the uttermost part of the earth, 
to the uttermost part of heaven.” 

Professor De Morgan says: “Archdeacon Hare’s usus ethicus 
is taken from the brighter side of human nature. ‘ When speak- 
ing in the first person, we speak submissively ; when speaking 
to or of another, we speak courteously.’ This explains J shall, 
thou wilt, but I cannot think it explains J will, thou shalt. The 
present explanation is taken from the darker side, and it is to 
be feared that the @ priori probabilities are in its favor... . 
The ego, with reference to the non-ego, is apt, thinking of him- 
self, to propound the alternative, ‘Shall I compel, or shall I 
leave him to do as he likes’ ; so that, thinking of the other, the 
alternative is: ‘Shall he be restrained, or shall he be left to his 
own will? Accordingly, the express introduction of his own 
will is likely to have reference to compulsion in case of oppo- 
sition ; the express introduction of the will of another is likely 
to mean no more than gracious permission of the ego to let 
non-ego do as he likes. Correlatively, the suppression of refer- 
ence to his own will, and the adoption of a.simply predictive 
form on the part of the ego, is likely to “be the mode with 
which, when the person is changed, he will associate the idea 
of another having his own way; while the suppression of 
reference to the will of the non-ego is likely to infer restraint, 
produced by the predominant will of the ego.”* Mr. Guest 
had before stated and illustrated the facts+ He says: “The 
use of shall to denote future time may be traced to a remote 
antiquity in our language ; that of w7d/ is of much later origin, 
and prevailed chiefly in our northern dialects”. “As a man 
has power to will for himself only, it was only in the first per- 
son that the verb wll could be used with this signification ; 
and in the other persons it was left free to take that latitude of 


* Philological Society Proceedings, 4, 186. 
+ Philological Society Proceedings, 2, 228. 
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meaning which popular usage had given to it. Again, the 
power which overrides the will to impose a duty, must pro- 
ceed from some external agency ; and consequently shall could 
not be used to denote such power in the first person. In the 
first person, therefore, it was left free to follow the popular 
meaning, but in the other two was tied to ig original and 
more precise signification. These distinctions still continue a 
shibboleth for the natives of the two sister kingdoms. Walter 
Scott, as is well known to his readers, could never thoroughly 
master the difficulty.” Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, partly 
‘in the form of a rejoinder to Professor De Morgan, expands 
and enforces the doctrine of Mr. Guest.* Dr. Latham also 
has an interesting article in the last edition of his Lnglish 
Language, in which he maintains a larger freedom in the 
use of shall or will, according to the state of mind of the 
speaker, than other English grammarians have sanctioned.t 
And, finally, Sir Edmund W. Head has published a book of. 
one hundred and twenty-four pages, all upon “shall and will”, 
going over the whole ground in a right scholarly fashion, and 
deserving to reach, as it has, a second edition. 

Upon the question whether courtesy or assumption controls 
the usus loguendi, Grimm says that it is from courtesy that 
the speaker says shall of himself, but w7l2 of others.t The 
English use shall more than the Irish or Scots. They obtrude 
less their own personality and that of others. The English- 
man is content to ask for, and state plain facts and truths as 
such, and save his will you and J will for solemn occasions 
and sacred pledges. 

The people of New England and their descendants are per- 
haps the only Americans to whom the distinctive English 
shall and will are living idiom, instinctively used by the un- 
educated. The South use will too much, whether this is be- 
cause they are a more courteous people, or a more wilful 
people, we will not undertake to say. If the objurgations of, 


* Philological Society Proceedings, 6, 1. 
+ English Language, 4th Edition, 2, 405-414. 
¢ Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, 2, 630. 2d Edition. 
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the Edinburgh Reviewer against this “ unlearnable system of 
capricious irregularities” are to be regarded, we might con- 
jecture that people living in the isolation of plantation-life, 
might have so far failed to remember the mother-tongue. But 
the Southerners are not generally careless of their speech, and 
in vigorous races the more a people learn to speak from their 
fathers and mothers, and the less from professed grammarians, 
the more stable will be their idiom. The fact is probably to 
be chiefly referred to the greater proportion of Scottish and 
Irish settlers in the early population. 

But we return to our text. Cassius says to Brutus, Will you 
go see the order of the course ? 

Since the meaning of an interrogative clause waits upon 
that of its expected answer, and J will go is not a simple 
statement of a future act, but the expression of a determina- 
tion or promise, it seems from our analysis, that well you go is 
not a future form. "Weshould therefore parse will separately, 
and go as an infinitive after it. In questions like this, wid 
more usually asks for a promise, as for example, will you 
marry me? while the colder shall asks merely for informa- 
tion, shall you be at home to-morrow? as though nobody 
cared for the wishes or choice of the person addressed. But 
here Cassius neither means to ask for a promise, nor does he 
use will exactly in its etymological sense of wish ; this will 
is eminently a will of courtesy ; please you, go see the order of 
the course. 

So much for will. A few words now about you. It isfrom 
the Saxon edw, tow, the dative and accusative plural of the 
second pronoun; originally, therefore, it was the objective 
case of the nominative ye. In old English, Yee is used re- 
gularly as a nominative, you as an objective. “ Methinketh 
yee have nigh your fill; it were pitie to doe you any more 
harme, for yee are but a meane knight; therefore 1 give you 
leave for to goe where as yee list.”* 

It is singular that at one time ye and you seemed about to 
exchange places. 


* Mort d’ Arthure, IT, 185. 
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‘Sir, take me thi son, he said, 
And you hold ye ful well pay’d.” 
The Seuyn Sages, 72. 


“T do beseech"ye, if you bear me hard.” 
Julius Cesar IIT, 1 


“‘ As I have made ye one Lord’s, one remain, 
So I grow stronger, yow more honor gain.” 
H. VIII, 4, 2. 


“* What gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye, 
It can now neither trouble ye nor please ye.” 
Dryden.* 


You has now displaced ye. It also has a peculiar use as a 
plural of courtesy in addressing a single person, the pronomen 
reverentie, and as such has also displaced thou. 

Fowler has these remarks :+ “In England thow was in cur- 
_ rent use until, perhaps, near the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, though it was getting to be regarded as some- 
what disrespectful. At Walter Raleigh’s trial, Coke, when 
argument and evidence failed him, insulted the defendant by 
applying to him the term thou. ‘All that Lord Cobham did’, 
he cried, ‘ was at thy instigation, thow viper! for I thow thee, 
thou traitor!’ When Sir Toby Belch is urging Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek to send a challenge to Viola, he says: ‘If thou 
thouest him some thrice, it shall not be amiss’. ‘In the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, divers expedients have been adopt- 
ed to supersede the pronoun of the second person singular ; 
and only among certain classes, or in particular cases, is it 
thought allowable, nowadays, to address any one by his 
rightful appellation—thou. This is commonly supposed to be 
dictated by a desire of showing honor to him whom we are 
addressing. But the further question arises, Why is it es- 
teemed a mark of honor to turn an individual into a multi- 
tude? The secret motive which lies at the bottom of these 
conventions is a reluctance, in the one case, to obtrude one’s 


* Guest. Phil. Soc. I, 286. ¢ English Language, 284. 
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own personality by the use of J, and in the other to intrude 
on the personality of another by the use of thou.” 

“There is a tribe of writers who are fond of merging their 
individuality in a multitudinous we. They think they. may 
pass themselves off unnoticed, like the Irishman’s bad guinea 
in a handful of half-pence. In ordinary books, except when 
the author can be reasonably conceived to. be speaking, not 
merely in his own person, but as the organ of a body, or 
when he can fairly assume that his readers are going along 
with him, his using the plural we impresses one with much 
such feeling as a man’s being afraid to look one in the face. 
In simpler times, before our self-consciousness became so sen- 
sitive, men were not afraid to say Z, and they never dreamed 
that their doing so could be any offence to their neighbors. 
But now men are ready to become he, she, it, they, anything 
rather than I. Even Dr. Chalmers, speaking of himself, says: 
‘We formerly thought differently, but have now changed our 
mind’ ?*  * ; 

This idea might be still further illustrated by Chavee’s view 
of the natural significancy of the pronominal letters m and th 
(+d =t), which appear in me amd thou. The articulation of 
my he says, by closing the lips, drives back the voice into the ~ 
cavities of the mouth, and turns it, as it were, towards the 
speaker, so that it is analogous to the gesture of the hand by 
which one naturally designates himself. In pronouncing th 
(—t —d), on the contrary, the voice is thrown out in a man- 
ner analogous to the glance of the eye, and the pointing of the 
finger, by which we designate an external object of attention. 

Heyce we find this sound in the second personal pronoun, 
Sansk. tvam, Lat. tu, Ger. du, English thou, ete. Since then it 
appears that ¢hou-ing a man is like shaking your finger in his 
face, we could easily believe that we say you to avoid singling 
him out in so obtrusive a manner. But the history of the 
growth of this courteous plural, or “fawning plural” (héfi- 
schen pluralformen) as given by Grimm seems rather to in- 
dicate an intention to heap positive honors on the person ad- 

* Guesses at Truth. First Series, 143. 


+ Chavée Lexiologie Indo-Europeénne, pp, 52, 54. 
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dressed. Some of the Oriental languages have their pronomen 
reverentiew. The Sanskrit bhavaé (excellens, preeclarus) is 
used as such in the place of the second personal pronoun.* 
This js plainly a word of positive praise. 

The Gothic and old high German use the simple singular 
pronouns, and Grimm traces the use of plurals in their stead 
to the Byzantine Emperors, and Latin writers of the middle 
ages. With the Emperors also it was a style of positive ma- 
jesty, and as such it spread from the courts and courtiers to 
the people.t 

The plural force of you is however now so little felt, that 
you was is becoming frequent for you were among the un- 
learned, and some of the grammarians give you as a pronoun 
in the singular number. In the Swedish and Danish the 
plural pronoun of reverence takes regularly a singular verb, 
and in the Italian and French, though a plural verb is used, 
an adjective or participle takes the singular. In these lan- 
guages the number of the pronoun might be questioned, but 
in ours it seems to be a plain plural, at any rate, it was so in 
the time of Shakspeare, as one may see in the first scene of 
the play of Julius Cesar, where the tribunes addressing the 
- people collectively say you, but addressing one person say 
thou, or vary from you to thou, according to the wsus ethicus. 

Cassius then is full of courtesy when he says, Will you go 
see the order of the course? It may be further noticed that 
the same deference is shown by using the interrogative form 
of invitation rather than the imperative, Let ws go see, or Go 
with me to see. For since the imperative demands a response 
in acts, and an interrogative in words, the former takes the 
briefest and most urgent expression, the latter - ventures to sug- 
gest as a query, to enter upon talk. 

A few words now on the syntax of go see. Is it go to see or go 
and see? The preposition to expresses purpose or result ; the 
conjunction and couples codrdinate clauses. We find many 
phrases in which and is used where the logical relation of the 
verbs would seem to require to; for example, Go and tell 


* Bopp, Glossarium Sans. 244. + Grimm, Deutsche Gram, 4, 298. 
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John ; come and see me; come and dine with me ; will you 
come and see me? Iwill go and see him; I ought to go and 
tell him. In phrases like these, wherever the latter verb is the 
same, whether ¢o or and is used, we find that sometimes ¢o is 
used, sometimes and, and sometimes neither.* W<7ll you go 
and see, will you go to sce, and will you go see are all good 
English. In Shakspeare the use of the latter form is carried 
so far as to suggest the statement that go and come are quasi- 
auxiliaries in analogy with do; go sleep, go send, go tell, go 
fetch, go brew, go dress, I'll go buy, will you go hunt, and the 
like fill up the columns of the concordance. It has been 
thought that these are phrases remaining from the Anglo- 
Saxon period, when the infinitive did not take ¢o before it, 
and that they have been filled up in later times by and 
through want of knowledge of the habit of the Saxon infini- 
tive. Without remarking upon the obvious defects of such an 
explanation, it may be observed that most of these examples 
are phrases of command or courtesy, and that as expressions 
of feeling they do riot naturally take with them logical clauses 
of explanation. How much more naturgl and truthful is the 
impassioned question of the guilty King in Hamlet, “ Can 
one be pardoned and retain the offence?” than “Can one be 
pardoned while he retains the offence?” The first moves on 
from feeling to feeling, the other runs down from feeling to 
explaining. Imperatives and interrogatives of feeling like 
independence, and will take and between their clauses, what- 
ever logical relation might be discovered between them. 

But we must forbear further remarks of this kind. It is 
already plain that, so far from going through this whole scene 
between Brutus and Cassius, we shall not be able within the 
limits of this article to examine even the first sentence. Fur- 
ther suggestions as to the etymology, the syntax, the prosody, 
the synonyms, the relations of the different meanings of the 
words both now and in former times threaten us with long 
pages which we must shun. 

We will close this paper with some remarks on the letter 


* See Mulligan’s Grammar, p. 467. 
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changes in the remaining words, the order of the course. 
Grimm’s law is well known. A letter in Latin is found not 
to correspond to the same letter in German, or Anglo-Saxon, 
but to another letter of the same organ. The smooth lingual 
t of the second personal pronoun tw in Latin corresponds to 
the middle lingual d of the German dw and to the rough lin- 
gual th of the English thou. . The table shows the circle of 
such correspondences. ; 


2 bh = th < th 
53 Hg v4 és : Bg 54 ss, ag 
so fe gk 39 ES GE SE OT ae 
ae) oe oc ae ee 
Linguals, T= D = Th D=Th=T Th=T=D 
Palatals, K = G = Oh@) G=Ch=K OCh=K=G 
Labials, P = B(VY) = Ph) B=Ph=P Pha=P=8 


We find in this table that rough mutes in English cor- 
respond to smooth in Latin and Greek and to middle in Ger- 
man. The rough lingual ¢/ in the is the smooth lingual ¢ of 
the Greek article to and the middle lingual d of the German 
die. In each language the article is an unemphatic proclitic 
form of the demonsfrative pronoun, in English this, that ; so 
the French article Ze is the Latin demonstrative dle. 

Order is from the Latin ordo, through the French. But 
why not ordo in English? Words which were taken into the 
vernacular by the people directly by ear from the spoken 
Latin do not often have the form of the nominative case, as 
they do when introduced by scholars. A stranger hearing 
Romans talk would hear not only the nominative case but all 
the other cases; nor would the nominative have any special 
prominence. On the contrary, the oblique cases are not only 
numerous, but individually perhaps used oftener than the 
nominative; since there is but one subject in a sentence, but 
many objects. For once then that the stranger would hear 
ordo, he would hear ordinis, ordini, ordinem, ordine, ordines, 
ordinum, or ordinibus, one or the other of them a dozen times. 
If he did not know the meaning of the different terminations 
he would not be likely to remember or repeat them, but that 
part of the word which is heard the same in all the different 
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cases would fix itself in his mind, and be the word to him. 
For instance, in the Latin virgo, virgin-is, virgin-i, virgin-em, 
virgur-e, etc., the part common to all the oblique cases being © 
virgin, virgin is our word, not virgo; so from margo, mar- 
gin-is, etc., we have margin, from sermo, sermon-is, we have 
sermon. So that we should not expect the nominative ordo 
to become an English word. But according to analogy our 
word should be ordin, not order. Why order? The Italian 
is ordine, the Spanish orden, the French ordre. We take our 
word from the French. Diez will tell us the laws for chang- 
ing Latin into French. After an accented syllable the syn- 
cope of the next vowel, especially @ or w, is a frequent and im- 
portant phenomenon in all the Romanic languages.* So the 
Latin calidus becomes caldo; opera becomes opra, and the 
like. The explanation of this law so far as it has peculiar 
force in these languages, is, we think, to be found in that dif- 
ferent mode of articulation of the modern languages which is 
revealed to us by a comparison of the prosody of the classic 
languages with that of the modern languages. They measure 
their verse by quantity and we measure ours by accent. The 
dactyle of Homer is made up of a long and two short sylla- 
bles, that of Longfellow by an accented and two unaccented | 
syllables. They pronounced the long and short syllables with 
care, their ear attending to time. We fix the attention on the 
accented syllable, and speak it with more energy ; naturally 
the unaccented syllables are left in comparative obscurity, 
and when originally weak, like 7 and w, die out altogether. 
Our ordin then becomes ordn. But from Diez again we find 
that when through syncope of a vowel, an 7 or n is brought 
in contact with a preceding mute, it is changed for euphony 
to the liquid rv ;+ for example, the Latin cophin-us, becoming 
cophin, then by syncope cophn, is for euphony changed to 
cophre, the French coffre, English coffer ; so the Latin pam 
pinus, pampin, pampn, pampre; and the Latin ordo, ordinis, 
ordin, ordn becomes the French ordre, which all readers of 
the discussions of Noah Webster’s spelling know is pretty re- 


* Diez, Gram. Rom. Sprachen, 1, 164, + Diez, Gram. Rom. Sprachen 1, 439, 
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gularly represented by the English order, in spite of centre 
(center) and theatre (theater) and the like questionable shapes. 

One more example will further illustrate the thoroughness 
with which the laws of letter change are applied in modern 
grammar. The last word in our sentence is course. It is from 
the Latin ewrsus, say all our dictionaries; but how? We find 
this law in Diez: the Latin w becomes the French ow before 
two consonants, or a double consonant except before m or n 
nasal, and except in connection with a French 7.* Drop now 
the termination, and cursus becomes the French cours, which 
an etymologist of the old school would certainly think near 
enough to course; not so the modern philologist. Whence 
comes the final ¢ in course? Not from cursus as the dictiona- 
ries imply, but from a low Latin cursa, from which are derived 
the Italian and Spanish corsa. We find that the Latin a 
changes to the French e,+ and we have the word course com- 
plete. 

Thus does Comparative Philology teach us that a silent e 
is no accidental excrescence or blind blunder, but a kind of 
rudimental organ which exhibits to the eye that can see, an 
assurance of other tongues in which it had an active part to 
play,—a great system of affiliated languages; and which may 
perhaps preserve the pedigree of a speech and of a great 
people. 


* Diez, Gram. Rom. Sprachen, 1, 155. 
+ Diez, Gram. Rom. Sprachen, 1, 179. 
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(Continued from page 352.) 


Tue theory adopted by some of the principal modern writ- 
ers on the mythology, polytheism, and pantheons of the an- 
cient pagans, as Bryant, Faber, Moor, and others, was not 
adequate to a solution of the chief difficulties of the subject. 
That theory provided for certain conclusions as to the primeval 
objects Bf idolatrous homage, by tracing the history and nomen- 
clature of the pantheons of different countries, India, Egypt, 
Asia, ete., up through their resemblances in‘names, symbols, 
and legends, to the epoch of Noah. . It directed the attention 
to names, figures, paintings, traditions, which are construed as 
referring to the Ark and to Noah, and as justifying the assump- 
tion that Noah, or Ham (Amon—Egyptian Ammon), the son of 
Noah, was the first object of idolatry. Now, that the names, 
symbols, and traditions in question may, to.a considerable ex- 
tent, have been conveyed, cherished and propagated by those 
who, at the dispersion, were scattered to the different countries, 
may readily be allowed. But this would constitute no con- 
clusive or even plausible ground of inference as to the original 
institution of idolatrous worship, or as to the apotheosis of the 
the first object of idolatry. For, in the nature of the case, if 
idolatry was established at that epoch, and its rites were carried 
with them by those who were dispersed, then it existed before 
the dispersion, and was in practice by the builders of Babel 
as its temple, who were revolters from the religion of Noah, 
and by no means likely to deify and worship him two or three 
hundred years before his death, or so to represent him to their 
descendants as to secure to him his place at the head of the 
different pantheons in subsequent ages. Moreover, the idola- 
trous builders of the temple were of the family of Ham, who 
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may well be supposed to have been less inclined to do rever- 
ence to the Patriarch than either of the other branches of his 
family. But it is evident, from what is said of Terah (Joshua 
xxiv, 2), that idolatry was in practice prior to the death of 
Noah, and within little more than a century after the disper- 
sion; for the latter event took place z.c. 2234. Terah was 
born 2126, and Noah died 2043. 

In the progress of intercourse between Western Asia, Egypt, 
and India, the names of the chief god of Babylonia, Egypt, 
Phenicia, ete., were transferred from the former countries to 
the.latter. Jupiter was thus made synonymous with Vishnu. 


“The theogony of the Brahmans, as deduced by them from their sacred 
works, taught that one great and incomprehensible Being has alone existed 
from eternity. Every thing we behold, and we ourselves, are portions of 
him. That great Being is not the object of worship; he is named Brahm. 
The first created beings were the persons of the Hindu Triad, namely, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Iswara. The name of the first signifies to expand ; 
to him was assigned the task of creation. The name of Vishnw signifies 
to penetrate or pervade ; the world after its creation was intrusted to him 
to preserve. The word Jswara signifies powerful. He is the power of de- 
struction, renovation, or mutation of form, which implies the destruction 
of that which precedes. (Then follows the polytheistic designation of god- 
desses, heroes, etc.) Vishnu, as preserver of the world, descends upon 
earth in a mortal form.” (See Edinburgh Rev. on Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 
vol. xvii. 370.) 


Supposing the above to be a correct abstract from the Brah- 
man records, it would be easy to comment on several particu- 
lars of it, as having been derived by tradition from revelations 
current prior to the dispersion. But we have not space for 
such digression. To one point, however, which involves with 
the ancient mythologies the doctrine of incarnations, we 
briefly refer, as accounting satisfactorily for the confusion of 
names and dates in the pantheons. We mean the practice of 
monarchs and heroes of successive dynasties appropriating 
their own names to the most ancient, object of idolatrous hom- 
age, under color of the incarnation of that deified object in the 
person of the new fledged aspirant. This practice solves a 
thousand riddles of nomenclature and chronology, and con- 
futes the hitherto current theory of idol apotheosis worship. 
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For that practice implies the theory taught in Scripture, namely, 
that at first, and ever after, the head and chief object of idol- 
atrous homage was, the invisible personality called in Hebrew 
Satan, in Chaldee, Bel, in Egyption Osiris, to whom divine 
attributes and a tabernacle or Shekinah (the Sun, light, fire), 
were ascribed as if he were god of this world. That person- 
ality -was never, in any of the pantheons, confounded with 
deified heroes, or other inferior objects, any more than in an- 
cient astronomy the planets, satellites, and stars were con- 
founded with the central luminary and source of light and 
heat. But that personality the idolaters believed could be 
locally. present, as if incarnate in living men and in material 
images, and be represented by them and by men, as well after 
as before their death or migration from their visible, earthly 
state of existence. Accordingly, while the Sun was at first 
and always in every country the primary visible image and 
representative of that deified personality, molten or other mate- 
rial images, with characteristics supposed to symbolize his at- 
tributes, were devised to represent the god when the Sun was 
out of sight. To these the original name of the deified chief, 
and of the Sun as his original image and representative, wags 
given, in the respective languages; Thus Bel (and its cog- 
nates Baal, Belus, etc.) was the proper name, in Chaldee, of 
Satan, of the Sun, and of the material images consecrated to 
this chief object of idolatrous worship, and made to represent 
him. 

But as besides the superior and unrivalled orb of day, there 
were planets, satellites, and stars, so Satan had his hosts of 
subordinate angels and of apostate men; and the doctrine of 
the Metempsychosis being a familiar and important part of 
the whole system of diabolic imposture, the inauguration and 
progress of polytheism, in connection with astronomical and 
astrological observations, to which the first temples and the 
idolatrous priests were in part devoted, was easy and rapid. 
If the Sun was the tabernacle of Satan, as head and leader of 
fallen angels and men, each:particular star might, with the aid 
of astrology, be specially appropriated to some particular an- 
gel as a demi-god subordinate tothe chief, or to the soul of a 
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dead monarch or hero, as his tabernacle, by transmigration 
from his earthly body, and to each it would be obvious to as- 
cribe the required attributes and functions. Pel signified the 
Sun as king and lord of the day, and of the celestial firma- 
ment, and represented Satan as king and lord of the world. 
The Moon being next in visible splendor, and the consort of 
the Sun, was naturally queen of the starry heaven, and fitted 
to represent one who shared in the regal honors—a goddess— 
Astarte, alias Juno, alias Urania, ete. The original appropri- 
ation of particular planets and stars to particular demons or 
demonized celebrities, was of course open to whatever changes 
the- metempsychosis, astrology, and political exigency might 
prescribe and permit ; and to whatever emblematic devices of 
imagery, to represent particular attributes and functions, the 
priests and the craftsmen might think fit. On this plan there 
was no inherent or prescribed limit to the multiplication of the 
objects of idolatrous regard—gods—that is, subordinate, inter- 
mediate, local, household, personal, demi-gods, like the Mary 
and the canonized hero-saints of the Romish hierarchy. 
According to Humboldt (Zesearches in Mexico), “ there is no 
proof that the existence of man i¢ much more recent in Ame- 
rica than in the other continent.” Among the Mexican manu- 
scripts, he says: ‘‘ One is a cosmogony, which contains a tradi- 
tion of the mother of mankind having fallen from her first 
state of happiness and innocence; and she is generally repre- 
sented as accompanied by aserpent. We find also the idea of 
a great inundation overwhelming the earth, from which a sin- 
gle family escaped onaraft. There isa history of a pyra- 
midal edifice raised by the pride of men, and destroyed by the 
anger of the gods.” The author (without referring to Gen. xi, 
or to any other part of Scripture) is of opinion, that since the 
Hindus are known to have similar traditions, and since the 
first settlers of America were probably from Easterfi Asia, 
“we have no need to recur to the western part of Asia” to 
account for the Mexican version of them. After speaking of 
their astronomical observations, and of a representation of 
their calendar, sculptured on a stone of great size”, he says: 
“In the centre of the stone is sculptured the hieroglyphic of 
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the Sun. . . The god (image) Zonatiah is figured opening his 
large mouth, armed with teeth, which reminds us of the figure _ 
of a divinity in Hindustan, the image of Kala”. This strongly 
indicates that the two had a common primitive origin, and 
that the real author and object of primeval idolatry did not 
scruple to select visible symbols which should plainly indicate 
who he was. In corroboration of this view, it may be worth 
the while to observe, that we learn from Prescott’s History of 
Mexico, that the idol temples of the Mexicans were copied 
architecturally from the ancient temple of Belus. When Cor- 
tez visited the great temple of Mexico, with Montezuma, he 
saw the colossal image of the god of the Aztecs. “ His coun- 
tenance was distorted into hideous lineaments of symbolic im* 
port. The huge folds of a serpent, consisting of pearls and 
precious stones, were coiled round his waist. A chain of gold 
and silver hearts, alternate, was suspended round his neck, and ~ 
three human hearts, newly offered, lay smoking on the altar be- 
forehim. . . . The capacious mouth and throat of an idol (that 
is, the image) were filled with instruments of sacrifice and abomi- 
nations, which led the spectators to regard it as the figure of 
hell. The rooms were so clotted with blood as to be insup- 
portably offensive and hideous. The walls round the temple 
were ornamented with figures of serpents, a common emblem, 
as in Egypt in their sacred sculpture. The priests, in black 
robes covered with human blood, seemed the very ministers of 
Satan. Cortgz and his companions beheld in the symbolic fea- 
tures of the idols, the very lineaments of Satan.” Here Satan, 
_ unrestrained by any rival system of doctrine or worship, openly 
displayed his terrific and bloody flag. According to the great 
German naturalist, the Mexicans learned their system from the 
eastern Asiatics; and he would seem to have been of the opin 
ion that the origin and nature of idolatry were sufficiently ac- 
counted for by tracing it to eastern Asia, instead of referring 
it to that part of Asia where, from the creation, and from the 
days of Noah, the doctrines of inspiration and the worship of 
the true God were known. : 
Mr. Prescott, in that part of his History of the Reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella in which he relates the return of Columbus 
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from his second voyage, and describes the curiosities which he 
brought home (vol. ii, p. 461), quotes from Bernaldez, an eccle- 
siastic with whom Columbus passed some days, who, he says, 
“ dwells with much satisfaction on the remarkable appearance 
of the Indian chiefs following in the admiral’s train, gorgeous- 
ly decorated with golden collars and coronets, and various bar- 
baric ornaments. Among these he particularly notices certain 
‘belts and masks of cotton and of wood, with figures of the 
devil embroidered and carved thereon, sometimes in his own 
proper likeness, and at others in that of a cat’ or an owl. 
There is much reason’, he infers, ‘to believe. that he appears 
to the islanders in this guise, and that they are all idolaters, 
having Satan for their lord ’.” 

Whether the primitive inhabitants of the Western continent 
derived their idolatry from Chaldea at the dispersion, or from 
' Eastern Asia at a later period, the above references sufliciently 
indicate that their system taught the worship of Satan as the 
chief, and probably, under a variety of symbolic images, the 
sole object of their homage. 

The review of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, above quoted, thus 
epitomizes the Hindu dogmata (excepting the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis) : “ 1st. The existence of one God, from whom 
all things proceed, and to whom all must return. 2d. A 
tripartite division of the good principle, for the purposes of 
creation, preservation, and renovation. 3d. The necessary ex- 
istence of an evil principle, occupied in counteracting the be- 
nevolent purposes of the first in their execution by the subor- 
dinate genii, to whom is intrusted the control over the various 
operations of nature”. Of course the pantheistic nature and 
basis of their system precluded the Hindus from calling the 
Creator or any creature a person, and therefore involved no 
restraint on their imposing new names on principles, forces, 
attributes, previously distinguished by other terms in the same 
or in more ancient languages. This able writer, who regards 
the Hindu as the most ancient system and exemplification of 
idolatry and mythology, thus concludes : 


“We now take leave of a study which, notwithstanding the wonderful 
elucidations it affords of the primeval traditions of the human race, we 
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have never considered in any otMer light than as an innocent and rational 
amusement. (What theology the writer was of, he saith not.) Those elu- 
cidations are not confined to one people. Hindu mythology illustrates the 
little that is extant, and suggests some part of what is lost in that of all 
the nations of antiquity. The opinions of the celebrated philosophers of 
Greece, the founders of schools, have reached us in some detail. The sys- 
tem of popular belief which influenced the mass of the community, has 
irrecoverably perished. The fragments of Sanconiathon, the Theogony of 
Hesiod, the Fasti of Ovid, Plutarch’s treatise on Osiris and Isis, and some 
passages of Diodorus the Sicilian, comprise all the information on the 
subject, derived from ancient writers, that is not purely incidental. A very 
superficial view of the system, such as it has reached us, is sufficient to 
demonstrate that we possess only detached fragments, and that in order to 
fit it, even for popular belief at Athens. or Memphis, explanations must 
have been afforded, and currently received, that are now wanting. To se- 
lect one instance only. Could the most superstitious and ignorant of mor- 
tals believe that the father of gods and men was himself the son of Saturn, 
King of Crete, and of his wife Rhea? The contexture seems so inartificial, 
and the absurdity so manifest, that we are constrained to conclude that 
some mystery was revealed by the priests to reconcile it to the common 
sense of mankind. The same observation is applicable to Osiris, at whose 
birth, according to Plutarch, a voice was heard, announcing that the lord 
of all was come to the world. But this greatest of the Egyptian divinities 
was himself the son of Saturn and Rhea, according to the Greeks, who 
have not transmitted the Egyptian names of his progenitors, but only those 
of their Grecian representatives. The Hindu mythology suggests the ex- 
planation which this obvious incongruity must have received before it could 
become a part of the popular belief.” (P. 323.) 


This extract, and the entire article, indeed, confirms what 
we have heretofore observed, namely, that any attempt to dis- 
cuss the subject in question, without the true theory of its 
origin, its nature, and its object, which is not attainable else- 
where than from the Holy Scriptures, is futile, and is endur- 
able only as matter of curiosity and amusement. In this the 
writer of the article under consideration is even more de- 
ficient than several authors of extended works who have suc- 
ceeded him. Whether it were from pantheistic, or from some 
other form of skepticism, concerning the divine revelation, he 
does not so much as once allude to the teachings, or even to the 
existence of the Holy Scriptures. His state of mind, and his 
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object in this literary excursus, may be gathered from the in- 
troductory sentences of his article: 


“The work before us, we think, on the whole, an amusing one; and if the 
subject were popular, might possibly become a popular one. That, however, 
is not likely soon to be the case. Our reasons for thinking so are, like Mr. 
Vellum’s, manifold. But, lest our readers should be in as great a hurry as 
the gentleman to whom he was speaking, we shall not give them quite so 
many as six. Some, however, they shall have. First, then, the few gen- 
tlemen qualified to throw light on the obscure subject of Hindu Mythology, 
have not been pleased to communicate their ideas to the public. Secondly, 
others, not so qualified, have been pleased to communicate theirs. Thirdly, 
of the chosen few first meritioned, some have been pleased to publish ex- 
tremely crude and hasty conjectures, and afterward to retract them as 
hastily, with circumstances but little calculated to inspire confidence ; last- 
ly, and perhaps this reason might have sufficed, nobody here cares at all 
about the matter.” 


Again, as specimens of his theory and opinions: 


“The religion of India is probably the most ancient of the idolatrous 
systems, and continues at this day the popular belief of many more than 
fifty millions of human beings. We accordingly find the Indian Olympus 
more plentifully stocked with inhabitants than any other goddery on re- 
cord. . . . The Hindus are divided into two great sects. If the first be 
considered as the orthodox, Osiris or Bacchus will be the chief divinity of 
the Indians, and the whole system correspond with such parts of the 
Egyptian tenets as have been preserved to us by Diodorus and Plutarch. 
On the other hand, if we shall adopt the opinions of their opponents, Ju- 
piter will assume the supremacy, and the Indian doctrines approximate to 
the popular opinions of the Greeks. . . . The most ancient worship of 
which any trace is left in Hindustan, is that of Osiris or Bacchus, whose 
Indian names are Iswara and Baghesa. In him, and in the gods of his 
family or lineage, we recognise the divinities adored by.the ancient Egypt- 
ians. That Osiris and (the original) Bacchus were the same divinity, is at- 
tested by the unanimous suffrage of all the writers of antiquity. . . . It is 
an indisputable fact, that the worship of Osiris, distinguished by the same 
attributes and emblems, has continued in India from the earliest ages to this 
day, under the appellation of Iswara.” 


Here, from lack of the true theory, if indeed the writer 
had any fixed theory at all, he seems to be confused and incon- 
sistent. For if the religion of India was the most ancient of 
the idolatrous systems, and Iswara the earliest object of idol- 
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atrous homage, it would seem inconsistent to suppose that the 
Indians would adopt as the head of their pantheon the god of 
another and more recent nation. Had Egypt been the first, 
and India a later seat of idolatry, the adoption would be mat- 
ter of no surprise, especially if the original and the adopted 
name signified the same object. But could Iswara be the 
original name of the object of the most ancient idolatry in the 
world, and yet be the Indian namé@of Osiris the Egyptian, and 
not the most ancient god of idolatry ? If, on the contrary, 
idolatry originated before the dispersion, and not in India nor 
in Egypt, but in Babylon, and the name of the idolized intel- 
ligence, in the original tongue of Chaldea, was Bel; in the 
changed dialect of those dispersed to India, Zswara; in that 
of those who settled in Egypt, Osiris, and an equivalent in the 
altered tongue of each of the other countries to which colonies 
were dispersed; then, since the several terms thus primarily 
applied signified the same personality, and the same celestial 
luminary, there is no difficulty in believing that, as social rela- 
tions and intercourse took place between different nations, by 
conquest, commerce, and immigration, they mutually adopted 
each other’s designations of the supreme object of their idol- 
atrous homage. Neither can there be any difficulty in believ- 
ing, that in each nation, in process of time, as the vocabulary 
was in other respects enlarged, new terms, synonymous with 
the original names, were employed to designate the same idol- 
ized personality: nor that, at length, aspiring monarchs and 
heroic monsters should appropriate to themselves those con- 
spicuous names and designations. The whole question of my- 
thology and of idolatry, as to its origin and nature, depends on 
the theory on which the historical events proceeded, and by 
which they should be construed. As well might one attempt 
to deduce, from an inspection of the separate letters of the 
alphabets of different languages, the philosophical and theolog- 
ical doctrines which, by a certain arrangement and combina- 
tion, they might be made to express, as to attempt to infer, 
from the sculptured relics of Babylon, Nineveh, Egypt, or In- 
dia, the rationale and origin of idolatry. He must begin with- 
out a clue; like a man at the interior extreme of a pitch-dark 
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labyrinth, attempting to describe exactly the process of emerg- 
ence; like a man born deaf and blind attempting to illustrate 
the laws of acoustics and of vision.* 

There is much in Herodotus, and in later writers, concern- 
ing Egypt, to justify the-belief that the early Egyptian records 
were far less mythical than those of later date, from which the 
antiquarians of the present day endeavor to deduce the chro- 
nology of fabulous ages and dynasties. It is sufficiently evi- 
dent that Egypt was originally peopled by a migration from 
Asia; and from the progress they had made in arts, govern- 
ment, and idolatry, prior to the bondage of the children of Is- 
rael, or about five hundred years after “ the dispersion”, it is 
likely that they formed a colony of the dispersed, and carried 
with them their religious system, and a language not widely 
differing from that inherited by the Hebrews from the Chal- 
deans. For when Abraham visited Egypt, about four hun- 
dren and thirty years after the dispersion, the language of the 
King and his own appears to have been mutually intelli- 
gible. 

Now, Herodotus and others generally teach: (1) that the 
primitive object of idolatrous homage to whom the ancient 
Egyptians ascribed divine attributes, was called Osiris; (2) 
that they did not ascribe those attributes to human heroes or 
human beings of any class; (3) that they regarded animals, 
crocodiles, vegetables, carved and molten images, only as re- 
presentative of particular attributes which they ascribed to 
their supreme deity ; (4) that when the Egyptians built a new 
city and created a new temple, they designated Osiris—the Bel 
of Babylon—by a different Egyptian epithet, as Ra, Rhea, 
Am, Ammon, or Ham, by which also, as by Osiris, they desig- 
nated the Sun; (5) that at a later period in Ethiopia and 
Lybia, and also in Egypt, they adopted the Grecian name 
Bacchus—Bar-chus,—Ham the Son of Cush ; and also Jupiter 


* The Reviewer proceeds to “prove the identity of the Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Indian divinity” (chief god), not by the analogy of the names and their sounds, 
but by “the unity of the attributes denoted by those names which it is impossible 
should be accidental”, and to illustrate the institution and growth of polytheism 
by the Indian doctrine of incarnations applied to deified heroes. 
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and other foreign names. On the other hand, when heroines 
were deified by the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Canaanites and 
others, they adopted the foreign, or equivalent native designa- 
tions as identifying the chief—Astarte, Urania, Juno, Isis, ete.; 
each alike signifying the Moon, and the intelligence supposed 
to inhabit that satellite. 

It is the appropriation of these designations successively at 
different times and places, that occasions the real confusion in 
the view of successive writers and commentators, according 
as they are governed by the later nomenclatures, or by the as- 
cription of attributes as the obvious and natural rule. Thus 
Herodotus, Book 2, p. 65, says: “The Egyptians do not all 
worship the same gods, excepting Isis and Osiris, the latter of 
whom they say is the Grecian Bacchus”. On which Mr. 
Rawlinson says, in his note: “All, it is true, worshipped Osiris, 
as well as his sister Isis, for as he was judge of the dead, all 
were equally amenable to his tribunal; but it cannot be said 
that he and Isis were the only deities worshipped throughout 
Egypt, since Amun, Pthah, and the other great gods, and 
many also of the second, as well as of the third order, were 
universally venerated”. ‘ Osiris”, says Diodorus, ‘has been 
considered the same as Serapis, Bacchus, Pluto, or Ammon ; 
others have thought him Jupiter, many Pan”; and he (Dio- 
dorus) endeavors to identify him with the Sun, and Isis with 
the Moon. These notions were owing to similarities being 
traced in the attributes of certain gods of the Greek and 
Egyptian pantheons. 

In a word, it is quite clear that when the idolaters, dis- 
persed to different countries, set up their idol-worship, and 
from time to time afterward in their chief cities, they gave 
to the one, original, chief god a local or foreign name at plea- 
sure, ascribing to him the divine attributes by which he was 
identified at Babel. To them he was familiarly known by his 
local name; to foreigners by the attributes ascribed to him. 
The worship of that chief god was not confounded with poly- 
theism. 

Herodotus says, referring to the earliest periods: “ Egypt 
had gods for its rulers, who dwelt upon the earth with man, 
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One being always supreme above the rest ” (Book 2d, chap. 
144). This One, under the primitive Egyptian name Osiris, is 
represented as suffering and dying, as rising again, as triumph- 
ing over his brother or counterpart and rival, Typhon, the 
personification of evil. “The sufferings and death of Osiris 
were the great mystery of the Egyptian religion; and some 
traces of it are perceptible among other people of antiquity. 
His being the divine goodness and the abstract idea of ‘good’, 
his manifestation upon earth (like an Indian god), his death 
and resurrection, and his office as judge of the dead in a future 
state, look like the early revelation of a future manifestation 
of the Deity converted into a mythological fable. As Osiris 
signified ‘good’, Typhon was ‘evil’; and the remarkable 
notion of good and evil being brothers, is abundantly illustrat- 
ed in the early sculptures.” (Rawlinson’s note, vol. ii, p. 219.) 

In these, and in all instances in which, apart from the class- 
ical and the modern theory of idolatry, the argument is found- 
ed simply on the ancient inscriptions and sculptures, it is not 
by verbal designations, but by attributes that the identity of 
the chief god, and that of particular subordinates is deter- 
mined. Thus concerning “the queen of heaven”, the intelli- 
gence supposed to have the moon for her tabernacle, and by 
the Phenicians and Jews called Astarte, and by the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and others, Mylitta, Isis, Urania, Diana, ete., ete., 
Mr. Rawlinson says, Vol. ii, Essay 1, p. 444: “She was the 
same deity worshipped in many countries under various de- 
nominations ; and nowhere, perhaps, do we see more clearly 
how the same ong, from some slight variation of attribute or 
office, was made into several different deities, and how many 
may be brought back to the original One”. 

Had this view been adhered to in treating of that god of 
idolatry which, under various names, the different.nations wor- 
shipped as supreme, most of the mystery and confusion which 
now obscures the subject would have been avoided. Substan- 
tially, in respect to the verbal designations of the Supreme ob- 
ject of worship, the same thing happened in the nomenclatures 
of the pantheons of different nations, as happens unavoidably 
in the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into different lan- 
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guages; vernacular words are substituted for the original sa- 
cred names; the reference is determined by the ascription of 
attributes and acts. 


Having bestowed upon the Reviewer above quoted a por- 
tion of our space, greater, perhaps, than he deserves, it is but 
fair to put in contrast with his manner of treating the subject 
of Hinduism, that of Mr. Ward, the Baptist missionary, in his 
View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos, 
published about the same time, in London ; after he had, as a 
missionary, passed some eleven or twelve years in familiar in- 
tercourse with the natives of Bengal. Perhaps the strongest 
impression produced by his detailed exposure of the vile pas- 
sions and practices which the sacred writings of the Hindus 
ascribe to their gods — deified heroes and heroines — and not 
only sanction and encourage, but enjoin as duties, on the part 
of priests and people, is, that satanic malice and cruelty 
must have devised the system and imposed it on the miser- 
able subjects of itssway. Mr. Ward observes that the doc- 
trine of a plurality of deified men and women as gods, and of 
their intrigues, criminal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to 
counteract each other, has produced the most fatal effects on 
the minds of men, and he asks: Can we expect a people to be 
better than their gods? After quoting from their books a long 
list of the vilest and most monstrous acts and practices, which 
are affirmed of particular gods by name, he says: “ It is wor- 
thy of inquiry, how the world is governed by these gods, more 
wicked than men. Let us open the Hindu sacred writings ; 
here we see the Creator and Preserver perpetually counteract- 
ing each other. Sometimes the Preserver is destroying, and 
at other times the Destroyer is preserving. Brahma is often 
represented as bestowing a blessing, to remove the effects of 
which Vishnoo is obliged to become incarnate; nay, these 
effects have not, in some cases, been removed, till all the gods 
have been dispossessed of their thrones, and obliged to go a-beg- 
ging; till all human affairs have been thrown into confusion, 
and all the elements seized and turned against the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Reproducer... Things too abominable 
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to enter the ears of man, and impossible to be revealed to a 
Christian public, are contained in the directions of the Shas- 
trus. The learned Brahmin who opened to me these abomina- 
tions, made several efforts—paused, and began again—before 
he could mention the shocking indecencies prescribed by his 
own Shastrus.” With such sanction and prescription, the sys- 
tem, descending from bad to worse, at length embraced every 
senseless, brutal, vile and monstrous object, quality and pas- ‘ 
sion, which the foulest imagination could conceive, till the ob- 
jects pretended to be worshipped were said to number three 
hundred and thirty millions; with every one of which some 
quality of cruelty or of sensuality, falsehood, or vice, was as- 
sociated ; and the highest attainments proposed to the devotee 
by the most exalted of them, were manifested by self-inflicted 
bodily tortures, or by death enforced under the wheels: of Jug- 
gernaut, or by being burned or buried alive. 

It is just to infer, from this brief representation, that the 
founders of idolatry in India had no higher conception of the 
attributes and character of the intelligences which they wor- 
shipped as gods, than they had of the most depraved, corrupt, 
beastly, and cruel of men, If they professedly had some no- 
tion of the existence of One Supreme Being, they ascribed to 
him neither moral attributes or qualities, nor any agency in 
the government of the world. At most he was the impersonal 
god of pantheism. The priests of their idolatrous system were, 
in the depravities and vices of their character, as near resem- 
blances of their gods as possible; and fhe universal corrup- 
tions and miseries of the people could be compared only to 
those of the infernal regions. 

Now it is impossible that this should have been the prime- 
val type of idolatry. The system comprised not a single 
element on which to found, or from which to educe, the more 
intellectual characteristics of the Babylonian, or of the Egypt- 
ian system — atheistic personality and unity, and polytheistic 
subordinates. The Indian system of polytheism may have 
been derived from the most degraded form of Chaldean, As- 
syrian, or Egyptian polytheism, with the added cloak of the 

grossest pantheism, and the imposture of the metempsychosis. 
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It may have been a wholesale reproduction of the grossest 
form of antediluvian idolatry, wickedness, and cruelty, trans- 
mitted through Ham and the colony dispersed from Babel to 
the plains of India, but not adventured by the rest of the con- 
federates of Nimrod at the erection of their temple and the 
inauguration of their system, or afterward by those dispersed 
to other countries. Bué it could no more have been the parent 
of the Babylonian, Grecian, or Roman system and mythology, 
than the most vile and bestial corruption could be the parent 
of decency and refinement. Among the evidences of the utter 
and irretrievable debasement of the Indian system, it may be 
observed, that while the Chaldean and other worshippers of 
the personality called Baal, as being represented by the Sun, 
manifested on all occasions no small degree of outward rever- 
ence and respect towards him, the priests and people of India, 
as a familiar and general custom, treated the deified objects of 
their homage with listless and contemptuous disrespect. As 
particular exemplifications of this habit, Mr. Ward relates that 
during a héavy rain, a woman of respectable caste frequently 
says: “ Let the gods perish! my clothes are all wet”. A man 
of low caste says: ‘‘ These rascally gods are sending more 
rain.” Conformably to the monstrous theogony of this dia- 
bolic system, was the relentless tyranny, mental and physical, 
of the laws of Caste. 

Dr. Gillies, in his Zistory of the World, concludes that the 
original Babylon and the Temple of Belus were constructed 
under Nimrod about 2000 z.c. ; that about one hundred years 
later, Asshur built the first Nineveh, on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, three hundred miles above Babylon, which con- 
tinued till 1230 s.c., when Ninus founded a second Nineveh, 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, about fifty miles from Baby- 
lon, and there established the Assyrian Monarchy over Baby- 
lonia and Babylon; and that about.606 B.c., Belesis destroyed 
this latter city, and transferred the power back to Babylon. 
Of course he must have construed Gen. x, 11, as Mr. Rawlinson 
does, and as our version reads. And probably he construed 
what the Greeks — Herodotus about 450; Berosus 330; Dio- 
dorus 44; Strabo 30 B.c.—had gathered from those who had 
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access to the then extant Semitic inscriptions, as though they 
were of coincident import and authority with the then and yet 
undeciphered ancient Chaldean cuneiform language. From 
the recent examinations of these later inscriptions, it is held to 
be extremely doubtful whether there ever was, if it is not 
clearly shown to be certain that there was not, any such per- 
sonality as Ninus; and what purports .to be historical is, at 
least, enormously surcharged and overlaid by what is purely 
fabulous and mythical. 


Of the Pagan Mythologies, as exhibited by the ancient his- 
torians, poets, and theogonists of Greece and Rome, and as re- 
traced by modern researches into the inscriptions and sculptures 
of Egypt and Assyria, we may safely say that they constitute 
an effete mass of inconsistencies and contradictions, and that 
they cannot be reconciled or so construed as to determine any 
one of the leading’ questions to which they relate. The most 
that can be said for them is (1) that they show on a vast scale 
the nature, workings, and effects of man’s apostasy and willing 
subserviency to the arch-apostate ; and (2) that, mythical and 
unintelligible as they are in other respects, they involve tradi- 
tions of primeval facts concerning the antediluvian period, the 
ark, the deluge, the confusion of tongues, the dispersion of 
mankind, and the general prevalence of idolatry. 

Concerning the Greeks, who after all, in what relates to the 
more ancient pagan nations, are the principal teachers of the 
learned in Western Europe, no one now needs to be told that 
their own pretended ancient history is wholly fabulous. They 
derived their mythology from Egypt, Phenicia, and the coun- 
tries further East; but such was their excessive vanity, and 
such their partiality for their own, and aversion to other lan- 
guages, that in transferring and appropriating it, they various- 
ly changed the nomenclature and arrogated the history as part 
and parcel of their own. The Romans derived their system 
from the Greeks, subjecting it to such changes of names and 
arrangement as suited their views. We condense the follow- 
ing observations from the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. “ We find 
that the same deity was worshipped by various nations under 
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different names; the Sun was worshipped under the names 
of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Horus, and Liber; and Bacchus, 
Osiris, Phanax, Dionisius, Liber, and Adoneus, were one and 
the same deity. It would appear, in short, that the whole 
mythology of the ancients was originally derived from one 
common superstition, diversified by the genius and fancy of 
different nations. The earliest annals of the most ancient na- 
tions contained a rude system of cosmogony and theogony. 
Of these, however, if we except the writings of the sacred 
historian, Moses, but few, and these very imperfect fragments, 
have been preserved. The theogony and cosmogony of the 
Egyptians were pretty nearly the saine with those of the Phe- 
nicians ; and both were evidently from the same source. 
Osiris and Isis (the Sun and Moon) were the original divin- 
ities of that ancient people. The ancient Persians, as we learn 
from Herodotus and others, worshipped the Sun under the 
name of ‘Mithras, and also fire as representing the Sun. They 
also acknowledge the good and bad principle. The most re- 
markable article in the Peruvian religion is the worship of the 
Sun, and the pretended extraction of their first Inca from that 
luminary. Lok was the evil genius or devil of the northern 
nations, resembling the Typhon of the Egyptians. In a frag- 
ment of Berosus upon the Chaldean theogony, we are told 
that a monster, half man and half fish, rose from the Red Sea, 
and made his appearance near Babylon. He abode with men 
by day, without food, and taught them letters and sciences, 
and whatever could contribute to civilize their manners. At 
sunset he withdrew into the sea, and spent the night in the 
waters. This monster, Oannes, is said to have written a book 
about the origin of things, in which he taught that there was 
a time when all was water and darkness, and that all animals 
were of a monstrous make, like the representations of them in 
the temple of Belus. It was added that a woman, named 
Omarosa (probably the sea), was mistress of the universe, and 
that Belus clove her asunder, formed earth of the one part, 
and heaven of the other, and put all those monsters to death. 
Then this god divided the darkness, separated earth from hea- 
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ven, and ranged the universe in order; and seeing the world 
desolate, he ordered one of the gods to cut off his head, to mix 
with earth the blood that flowed from the wound, and of it 
to form men and animals; after which he framed the stars and 
planets, and thus finished the productidn of all beings. This 
gross system of cosmogony may be traced, we think, to some 
corrupted tradition respecting the Noachic deluge, and the 
Mosaic account of the Creation. In other traditions of the 
Chaldeans, we have an enumeration of the first ten genera- 
tions, and an account of the deluge, which, in many particu- 
lars, coincides wonderfully with that given by Moses.”* 

According to Herodotus, Book III, 8: “The Arabians had 
but two gods (meaning no doubt chief gods), namely, Bacchus 
and Urania”. These Mr. Rawlinson regards as representing 
the Sun and Moon. See his note where the name of. Bacchus, 
the Sun, is shown to be the equivalent of the Hebrew Et and 
the Arabic Allah. We proceed to-notice more particularly 
the work of Mr. Rawlinson and his coidjutors. 

It is unfortunate that the explorers of the long-buried ruins 
of Babylon and Nineveh, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
fixed opinions induced by their previous study of the Greek 
and Roman classics, mythology and cosmogony, seem to have 
entered on their archzeological researches under the expectation 
of finding confirmation of their foregone conclusions, rather 
than with the hope or desire of attaining any new light 
concerning the popular theory of idolatry. As matter of 
course, they proceed on the hereditary and prevalent notion 
that the doctrines, forms, and practice of idolatry originated 
with man long prior to the records and institutions of Divine 
Revelation; and hence, when comparing the sculptures and 
inscriptions of idolatry with the teachings of the sacred writ- 
ers, they are easily led to suppose that those later inculcations 
were suggested by the supposed earlier system and its details, 


* In Mr. G. Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Re- 
cords, Lecture 2d, this myth is given, with some variations. Belus [i. e., Satan], 
to whom the creation is ascribed, is said to have cut off his own head. The first 
man whom he created was a Chaldean. In the tenth generation, as in the Mosaic 
account, the Deluge occurred. 
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and in many particulars were merely copies of them. Theyseem, 
at least practically, to assume that the earliest divine revela- 
tions to Te world were those vouchsafed to Moses, and record- 
ed by him two thousand five hundred years after the creation, 
when all but a single community—an enslaved, barbarous, and 
despised community — of the human race were idolaters, and 
had civil governments, learning, arts, civilization, wealth and 
refinement. Accordingly, whether they have recourse to 
the history of Herodotus, to the fragments of Berosus and 
Sanchoniathon, to the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylon, or to the legends, mythologies, and histories of 
Greece and Rome, they construe each and all in one and the 
same direction. And though the sacred history is by far more 
ancient than any of the secular histories, and is written in a 
far more intelligible language than any of the exhumed in- 
scriptions ; and further, though the deciphered sculptures and 
tablets are not of the earliest, but confessedly of the middle 
and later periods of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, 
they yet construe them as authorities in respect to the antiquity, 
the origin, and the designations of idolatry, and of the gods of 
the several pantheons. Of the changes of language, of pronun- 
ciation, of orthography, of the innovations of successive con- 
querors and dynasties, of the modifications consequent on the 
constant encroachments of polytheism on thé primitive institu- 
tion and nomenclature, they make little account, except as 
they embarrass their studies and interfere with their adopted 
theory. 


In the Appendix to the first Book of Rawlinson’s History of 
Herodotus, Essay Tenth, ‘‘ On the religion of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians”, the author proceeds on the assumption that 
Nineveh, as the capital of the Assyrian empire, was founded 
prior to Babel, or Babylon, as the capital of the empire of 
Babylonia, and thence infers that the supreme idol god of As- 
syria, named Asshur (a deification, as he supposes, of the third 
son of Shem, whose name was Asshur), was entitled to preced- 
ence and preéminence in the pantheon, over Baal, the supreme 
object of idolatrous worship to Nimrod (the third son of Ham), 
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and his associates, who founded Babylon and erected the 
tower of Bab-El for the purpose of idolatrous worship. But 
there is very ample evidence, from the Assyrian inscriptions, 
as reported by him, that the primeval history of the Assyrian, 
as distinguished from the Babylonian empire, is all but wholly 
mythical and fabulous ; that the Assyrian was an offshoot from 
the Babylonian empire ; and that the Assyrians had, from that 
circumstance, inducement to pretend to priority of date and 
precedence in respect to the rank of their idol deity. 

In the Sixth Essay of the same appendix, ‘ On the early his- 
tory of Babylonia”, ‘“‘ the commencement of the great Chal- 
dean empire” (Babylonia inclusive, originally of Assyria) is 
fixed by the exhumed inscriptions at the date 2234 .c., which | 
exactly corresponds with the date “obtained by Callisthenes 
from the Chaldeans at Babylon for the commencement of their 
stellar observations, which would naturally be coéval with the 
empire; and the same also which was computed for their com- 
mencement by Pliny, adapting the numbers of Berosus to the 
conventional chronology of the Greeks.’”’* 

Now, according to the received chronology of the Old Tes- 
tament, the deluge occurred a.m. 1656; 3.c. 2348. One hun- 
dred and fourteen years later the dispersion occurred, a.m. 
1770; B.o. 2234. It was therefore within this period of one 
hundred and fourtéen years that Nimrod began his career by 
founding the city and empire of Babylon, and it is neither 
probable in itself, nor to be conjectured on any other than 
mythological legends, that Asshur, a son of Shem, should have 
founded Nineveh and the Assyrian empire, and arranged a 
pantheon of idolatry, and least of all that he should have 
headed the list with his own name, as a dead, deified hero, 


* Callisthenes, the philosopher, who attended Alexander the Great to Babylon, 
B.C. 331, found that the Chaldeans “ had "—says Prideaux—“ astronomical observ. 
ations for 1903 years backward from that time, which carrieth the account as 
high as the 115th year after the flood, which was within fifteen years after the 
tower of Babel was built. For the confusion of tongues which followed immedi- 
ately after the building of that tower, happened in the year wherein Peleg was 
born, which was an hundred and one years after the flood; and fourteen years 
after that those observations began. This account Callisthenes sent from Babylon 
into Greece, to his master Aristotle.” Book II, part 1. 
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prior to the founding of Babylon by Nimrod, a son of Ham, 
and the inauguration of Ba-El as his god and head of his pan- 
theon. 

A determination of this question is, however, not conclusive 
of the main point. Nothing can be more probable, on suppo- 
sition that prior to the deluge, Satan, the supreme god of idol- 
atry, usurped the name EL, and was distinguished and known 
by that designation, than that after the confusion of tongues he 
should be distinguished, in the speech of different nations, by 
a variety of different epithets, signifying in the respective 
tongues one and the same invisible intelligence, and ascribing 
to him the same attributes. Thus Ex, Ba-El, Bel, Belzebub, 
are by all parties defined as signifying lord of the world, as 
the Sun is lord of the day, lord of the universe, creator, su- 
preme ruler, ete. And according to Rawlinson, Asshwr is de- 
fined as signifying “the great lord”, “the king of all the 
gods”, “the father of the gods”, etc. It is to be observed that 
the Babylonian and the Assyrian inscriptions.on tablets of clay 
and brick, indicate not only the names of the chief objects of 
idolatrous homage, but also synonyms of those names, and also 
the names of long lists of inferior tutelary and local deities. 
Moreover, successive dynasties and kings would seem to have 
enlarged those lists from time to time. The confusion thus in- 
troduced can scarcely be imagined ; and in order to any satis- 
factory conclusion, it is necessary to consider the exhumed in- 
scriptions in connection with the records of secular history, 
and with those of the text of the sacred Scriptures. The im- 
portant point is to ascertain who was the invisible intelligence 
to whom idolatrous homage and service were, after the deluge, 
first addressed. This being settled, it might be desirable, but 
is by no means essential, to determine whether after the dis- 
persion, any of the nations or their kings ascribed supreme di- 
vine attributes to more than one, or to any other than the one 
chief god of the earliest pantheon. 

Now, any attempt to settle the main question must depend 
on the theory of idolatry held by him who makes the attempt. 
If idolatry was simply a device, a desperate alternative of man 
in his original, infantile, helpless, barbarous state, without light, 
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without revelation, yearning for some kind of religion prior to 
any inspired communication from the Creator, or any intelligi- 
ble manifestation of the Divine will, as many learned and 
excellent men have supposed and taught, then it might be 
supposed that the earliest kings and philosophers would, out of 
compassion to their more ignorant people, deify the departed 
spirits of their predecessors, and recommend a costly and per- 
haps a bloody ritual of worship and service as the means of con- 
ciliating their favor. In that case, however, it must be as- 
sumed that even in the supposed infantile and helpless state of 
society, the kings and philosophers had sufficient power of 
spiritual intuition and self-evolution, to discover that men had 
souls which survived their bodies, and were immortal, and had 
both power and disposition in their invisible state, to hear the 
prayers and supply the wants of the millions of suffering and 
despairing mortals whom they had left behind; nay, that they 
were the creators, preservers, benefactors of men, and had an 
original, natural, and just claim to the abject and unquestion- 
ing homage and service of men even unto death, on pain, in 
case of default, of condign and hopeless punishment. 

This theory not only assumes that men were left, in the ear- 
liest ages, to grope their way to the discovery of some kind of 
religion without any knowledge whatever of the true God; 
but also that, when divine revelations of the true system were 
at length vouchsafed, the sacred writers adopted the symbols, 
the rites, sacrifices, and offerings, and to a large extent the 
doctrines, and the notions of inspiration, of their religious pre- 
decessors, ‘the idolatrous Egyptians, Phenicians, Moabites, Chal- 
deans and others. Thus the cherubic forms, the ark, altars, 
bloody sacrifices, the representation of invisible agents by vis- 
ible images, the burning of incense, the burning of lamps 
and tapers, are supposed by those who hold this theory to have 
been copied from the heathen to assist in the institution of re- 
vealed religion. Confirmation of this statement might be 
cited from the writings of learned men of different ages, coun- 
tries, and professions, down to the present day. Indeed it is 
safe to say that such has been the opinion of the learned 
generally. Even Dean Prideaux, treating of the origin and 
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nature of idolatry (Connection, Book 3d, part I), assigns as 
the origin of idolatry the sense men felt of a “ Mediator, 
by whose means only they could make any address to the 
Supreme Governor of all things, and by whose intercession 
alone any of their petitions could be accepted. But no clear 
revelation being then made of the Mediator whom God had 
appointed, because as yet he had not been manifested unto the 
world, they took upon them to address unto him by mediators 
of their own choosing”; that is, intelligences whom they fan- 
cied to reside in the Sun, Moon, and Stars’as their tabernacles. 

Mr. Layard in his abridged account of Discoveries at Vine- 
veh, Chap. 12th, speaks of “ the resemblance between the sym- 
bolical figures pictured on the walls and those seen by Ezekiel 
in his vision”, and observes that “as the prophet had beheld 
the Assyrian palaces with their mysterious images and gor- 
geous decorations, it is highly probable that, when seeking to 
typify certain divine attributes, and to describe the divine 
glory, he chose forms that were not only familiar to him but 
to the people whom he addressed, captives like himself in the 
land of Assyria. He chose the four living creatures, with 
four faces, four wings, and the hands of a man under their 
wings on the four sides, the faces being those of a man, a lion, 
an ox, and an eagle—the four creatures continually introduced 
on the sculptured walls; and by them was a wheel, the ap- 
pearance of which ‘ was as a wheel in the middle of a wheel’. . 
May not this wheel have been the winged circle, or globe, 
which hovering above the head of the kings, typifies the Su- 
preme Deity of the Assyrian Nation ?”’—which appears to 
amount to this: that the inspired prophet, in his search for 
some means of representing the attributes and glory of the 
true God to the captives who were exiled for their idolatry, 
and to all nations in all future time, resorts to, and selects for 
his purpose the symbolic emblems and imagery of the heathen 
which were already familiar to himself and to his fellow-ex- 
iles, as if the best that he in his “ prophetic vision” could do 
in he case, was to indorse what they already knew of the 
established, original, and dominant pagan religion; tell them 
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as a true prophet, that the god of paganism, Baal, the god of 
idolatry, was after all the true God. 

The following are among the observations of Mr. Rawlinson 
concerning Asshur: “This god belongs exclusively to the 
pantheon of Assyria. His usual titles are ‘the great Lord’, 
‘the King of all the gods’, ‘he who rules supreme over the 
gods’, and sometimes ‘the father of the gods’, although that 
title more properly appertains to the second deity of the gov- 
erning triad. His special attributes are those of sovereignty 
and power: he is thus called ‘the giver of the sceptre and 
crown’, ‘he who establishes empire’. . . . The Assyrian 
kings from the earliest times evidently regarded Asshur as 
their special tutelary divinity ... the laws of the empire 
were the laws of Asshur ... he was all and everything as 
far as Assyrian nationality was concerned; but he was strictly 
a local deity, and his name was almost unknown beyond the 
limits of Assyria proper. . . . It is hardly permissible to 
doubt that Asshur must be the deified patriarch of Gen. x, 11, 
the son of Shem, who went forth from Shinar and founded the 
Assyrian empire.” (Vol. i, p. 477, 478.) 

On this let it be observed, that the limits of Assyria proper 
were the limits of that part of original Babylonia where Nine- 
veh was built, and which at length became a kingdom in dis- 
tinction from that of Babylon. That on Assyria becoming a 
rival kingdom, the rulers and priests of Nineveh, who during 
the preceding period of Chaldean supremacy had adhered to 
the pantheon of Babylon, should change the name of their 
chief god from Bel to Asshur, was natural and politic, and 
they might be expected in their later inscriptions to associate 
the most pompous titles with the newly adopted name. But 
- that Mr. Rawlinson, swayed by the later and more intelligible 
Assyrian inscriptions, and without having mastered the more 
ancient cuneiform language of Babylonia, should yield to the 
ambitious Ninevites what they claimed, and place the name 
Asshur at the head of the oldest pantheon, is justly matter of 
surprise ; especially in view of the chronological and critical 
difficulties which are involved. For his theory requires us 
to suppose that Nineveh was built by Asshur, the second son 
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of Shem; that he inaugurated idolatry, and was himself the 
first object, or gave his name to the first object of idolatrous 
homage. But if he did not build Nineveh, the theory is with- 
out foundation; and the only evidence for the supposition 
that he was tlie builder is our English version of Gen. x, 11, 
which is rejected by the critics generally. We need but to 
cite the following from Robinson’s edition of Calmet: ‘‘The 
empire of Assyria is generally supposed to have been founded 
by Asshur, son of Shem, who was driven from Shinar by 
Nimrod [his nephew], Gen. x, 11. “Bochart, however, adopts 
the marginal reading of the passage— out of that land he 
(Nimrod) went forth into Assur, or Assyria, and builded Nine- 
veh ’—in which he has been followed by Faber, Hyde, Mar- 
sham, Wells, Hales, Rosenmueller, Gesenius, and others. This 
opinion is supported too by the Targums of Onkelos and Jeru- 
salem, by Theophilus of Antioch, and by Jerome. Nimrod, 
then, may be considered as the founder of Nineveh”. Mr. 
Rawlinson does not refer to the views of these writers nor 
support thé received translation by any new evidence. But 
finding that the Assyrian mythologists claimed a higher an- 
tiquity than that of Babylon and a hero god a generation 
or. two earlier than Nimrod, good-naturedly concedes their 
claim, contradicted as it is by the names, dates, and impli- 
' eations of the rest of his work. 

Independently of the cuneiform inscriptions recently brought 
to light, Mr. Rawlinson, like the earlier writers and compilers, 
Calmet, Prideaux, Bryant, Moor, Faber, and others, could 
rely only on the pagan historians, and chiefly on Herodotus, 
Berosus, and Manetho, who doubtless reported as facts what 
they received as such. But Herodotus, the most reliable of 
these, born about 484 B.c., had knowledge only of his native 
Greek. Berosus, about a century and a half later, a Chaldean 
and priest of Belus, and contemporary with Alexander, passed 
the latter and greater part of his life in Greece, and wrote his 
history in Greek. Manetho, a Phenician and contemporary of 
Berosus, wrote his history of Egypt in Greek. Now it is not 
to be supposed that either of these writers had immediate per- 
sonal access to original Babylonian or Assyrian inscriptions, 
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or was able, if he had, to read the more ancient cuneiform 
tablets of Babylonia. Nor, on the other hand, is it to be 
imagined, that they had not access to Greek translations of 
Chaldean and other historical documents. The points in 
which they agree respecting particular events, their order of 
succession, and the names of the actors, and those in which 
they differ respecting chronology, the names of men and 
places, the nomenclature of idolatry, and the like, equally 
demand this supposition. Writing as they did without per- 
sonal intercourse or concert with each other, it is incredible 
that each separately should have attained the facts, names, 
and circumstances in which they agree from popular traditions, 
and by oral communications from individuals widely separated 
from each other in time and place, and of various degrees of 
intelligence, professing to relate what they had heard concern- 
ing ages and generations long past, and of which they had no 
certain test by which to distinguish the literal from the purely 
fabulous and mythical. Berosus, indeed, and the Greeks of 
his and later times, may have read Herodotus and been aided 
by him. But to Herodotus himself the aid of records of ear- 
lier date than that of his travels must have been indispensable; 
and that there were many such likely to have been known to 
his informants, and even a considerable number in Greek 
which may havé been read by him, is evident; for the names 
of several such are quoted by Mr. Rawlinson, who also refers 
to fragments of them as copied or alluded to by later writers, 
and observes (vol. i, p. 29) that “it seems certain that a con- 
siderable store of written historical information existed in the 
native language of Herodotus at the time when he commenced 
his history”. It is, indeed, notorious that not only the Jewish, 
but other ancient monarchies kept regular chronicles and an- 
nals—the Persian (see Esther ii, 23; vi, 1)—the Babylonian 
(see the report of Callisthenes to Aristotle}—the Egyptians, in 
their alphabetic and hieroglyphic records; and there is ample 
evidence that prior to the conquests of Alexander, there were 
innumerable books or rolls extant in different languages of 
Western Asia. The Library collected by the Ptolemies com- 
prised seven hundred thousand volumes, consisting of copies 
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— originals, or Greek translations — of works in foreign lan- 
guages. After a fire had destroyed four hundred thousand 
of those volumes, an equal or a larger number were procured 
in their place. The existence of these vast collections implies 
that the then known world was comparatively filled with 
books, the product of many ages, and inclusive doubtless of 
many Persian, Semitic, and Chaldean originals. (See Pri- 
deaux.) 

But supposing such means of information to have been ac- 
cessible to Herodotus, it must be considered that the authors 
both of extant originals and of Greek translations, were liable 
to similar misconstructions and inconsistencies with later inter- 
preters. For even if those authors were able to read the most 
ancient cuneiform characters, there was, these later writers 
think, still back of the oldest original records an unknown 
abyss of myth and fable under the influence of which the 
oldest writings, mythologies, and pantheons, must have been 
planned and executed. Certain it is, that there are insur- 
mountable discrepancies between the Hebrew Scriptures and 
the history of Herodotus, that of Ctesius, who succeeded and 
controverted Herodotus, and other works both of contem- 
porary and of earlier date. We are therefore entitled to con- 
clude, that if the Hebrew Scriptures are not taken as ultimate 
authority on all disputed questions, nothing final or satisfactory 
can be attained by appealing to Herodotus and the Greeks of 
earlier or later date, or to the doubtful, unintelligible and con- 
tradictory inscriptions which have recently been brought to 
the notice of the learned world. 

If the building of Babel as the beginning of the Babylonian 
Empire by Nimrod, about one hundred to one hundred and 
fourteen years after the deluge,—as related Gen. x,—does not 
absolutely preclude the supposition that there was, or possibly 
could have been, a prior Assyrian Empire which included the 
Babylonian with an idolatry and a pantheon more ancient 
than that of Babel, then the inspiration of the Scripture state- 
ment, and both the sacred and the pagan chronology, from 
that date forward, must be rejected: and the simple question 
that remains is, whether as mere matter of theory and specu- 

29 
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lation, the Scripture authority of that of the yet undeciphered 
inscriptions of Babylon shall be received and relied on. The 
question is in very much the same state as that between the 
Mosaic narrative of the Creation and the modern geological 
cosmogony and chronology. 


It must be distinctly understood that Mr. Rawlinson labored 
to exhibit an account of the origin and progress of idolatry 
from his study and construction of the ancient inscriptions and 
sculptures, and of the Greek historians, independently of the 
Holy Scriptures, or at least as affording more ancient, more 
ample, and more intelligible or certain continuous and satis- 
factory details than the Scriptures afford. Being no doubt 
honest and sincere in his intentions as a scholar and critic, 
but having embarked with great zeal and confidence in this 
undertaking, our readers must not be surprised‘to learn from 
our references to his Votes and Essays, that inconsistencies 
and paradoxes were of little account as obstacles in his way. 
And as preliminary to our quotations, let it be further under- 
stood that his theory required that Nineveh and its nomencla- 
ture of idolatry should precede Babylon and its pantheon. 
We shall endeavor to confute this theory by quotations from 
his own pages; and thereby to confirm what we believe to 
be the doctrine of Scripture,—that Satan under.the name of 
Bel was the founder and first god of the system of idol wor- 
ship. 

He says, vol. i, p. 353: 


‘In the Biblical genealogies Cush and Miraim are brothers, while from 
the former sprang Nimrod, the eponym of the Chaldean race.” 


Now the Chaldean race continued at Babylon until its des- 
truction by Xerxes. Babylon was its capital, the seat of its 
original institutions of government, religion, arts, astronomical 
observations, language, records, inscriptions, sculptures, my- 
thology, history. This might well be thought sufficient to 
show that Nineveh did not precede, and transfer these insti- 
tutions to the Chaldean metropolis, with Asshur as the first 
object of idolatrous homage and head of a pantheon more an- 
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cient than that headed by Belus. * Accordingly we have, at 
p. 844, vol. i, the author’s express testimony to this effect: 


“Tt is now certain, whatever may have been the condition of Babylonia 
in the pre-historic ages, that at the first establishment of an empire in that 
part of Asia, the seat of government was fixed in Lower Chaldea, and that 
Nineveh did not rise to metropolitan consequence till long afterwards.” 


But Mr. Rawlinson’s theory, founded not on the most an- 
cient cuneiform inscriptions of the Chaldeans, which are not 
yet mastered,—and which are likely enough to be largely 
fabulous and mythical,—but on the later Semitic records and 
monuments of Assyria, implies that there had been ages of 
untold myth and fable before the building and history of 
Babylon commenced, during which interval Nineveh may 
have had precedence under Asshwr and exalted him as god 
of their idolatry. Thus, treating of the sources of historical 
information, he says (vol. i, p. 45): 


“The foreign countries whose history Herodotus embraced in his gene- 
ral scheme, present in regard to their monumental records all possible 
varieties, from entire defect to the most copious abundance. Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and Persia, the most important of them, possessed in their inscrip- 
tions upon rocks, temples, palaces, papyrus-rolls, bricks, and cylinders, a 
series of contemporary documents, extending, in the case of the last men- 
tioned, to the foundation of the monarchy, and in the other two going back 
to a far higher actual date, though not to a period so early as the lives of 
the nations. The recent discoveries in Mesopotamia, which have so com- 
pletely authenticated the historical scheme of Berosus, both in its outline 
and its details, prove that to the Babylonians the history of their country 
as written upon its monuments was open, and could be traced back with 
accuracy for two thousand years before it merged into mere myth and 
‘fable. In Egypt a still earlier date is said to have been reached, and— 
whatever may be thought of the historical character of the more ancient 
kings—at least from the time of the eighteenth dynasty, which is anterior 
to the exodus of the Jews, the monuments contained contemporary records 
of the several monarchs, and abundant materials for an exact and copious 
history.” 


Now if the recent discoveries actually disclose a true his- 
tory of Babylonia extending two thousand years back from 
the latest date that can be assigned to any of them; if the 
Egyptian annals of exact history reached a still earlier epoch, 
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and if those nations had: existed during a previous period of 
myth and fable; then the Mosaic account of the creation, 
the deluge, and the confusion of tongues and dispersion of 
mankind, must be summarily rejected. For if we take the 
Babylonian inscriptions, monuments, etc., to have ceased as 
they naturally must at the conquest by Cyrus, and the instal- 
ment of the foreign, hostile, and triumphant dynasty of the 
Medo-Persians, 538 3.c., then a series of authentic and accurate 
annals extending back two thousand years, that is to 2538 B.c., 
would reach to a date one hundred and ninety-four years ante- 
rior to the deluge. And if the subjected Babylonians continued 
to make national inscriptions and to erect monuments in the 
face of the Medes and Persians during one hundred and ninety 
years after the conquest by Cyrus, viz. down to about the date 
of the conquest by Alexander, then two thousand years back 
would reach the year of the deluge; and in either case there 
_ would be no room left for any period, long or short, of preced- 
ing myth and fable. And if, whatever we may think of the 
kings who preceded the eighteenth dynasty before the Jewish 
Exodus, the Egyptian records reached a still earlier date than 
the Babylonian, it is still worse for the supposed mythical and 
fabulous period. But if, rejecting the fabulous ages and the 
records of mythology, we adhere to the Mosaic narrative, 
there is no occasion of chronological uncertainty or difficulty. 
For that narrative teaches that the deluge otcurred 2348 3.c., 
the confusion of tongues 2234, the conquest by Alexander 
331, leaving nineteen hundred and three years between the 
last two dates; and making, with the antediluvian period, 
four thousand and four years. Thus, from the creation to the 
deluge, sixteen hundred and fifty-six—to the dispersion, one 
hundred and fourteen — to Alexander, nineteen hundred and 
three—to the Advent, three hundred and thirty-one ; total, 
four thousand and four. 

Very much of the confusion attending the endeavors of Mr. 
Rawlinson and other able and laborious writers, to reconcile 
the pantheons, nomenclatures, chronologies, and mythologies 
of pagan antiquity, arises, we are fully convinced, from their 
having no higher notion of the nature and attributes of any 
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of the idol gods, than they had of the leading human person- 
ages indicated by the names so variously written and tabu- 
lated in the early and the later pantheons. Even those who 
trace the later designations of one as chief god of different 
ages and countries, up in connection with “monuments and 
traditions of the deluge, the ark, the confusion of tongues, 
and the dispersion, to Noah, as, at least, subjectively, the first 
deified object of idolatry, do not rise above the level of this 
notion: still less, do those who stop at Asshur, or those who 
stop at Nimrod,—critically transformed into Bacchus—Bar- 
chus, 2. e. the son of Cush. Had these authors, one and all, 
recognised Satan, in the audacious and ceaseless prosecution 
of his antagonist scheme and purpose, as the original insti- 
gator and object, and thereafter in all countries the chief god 
of the idolatrous system, they might perhaps have threaded 
the mazes of mythology and the vagaries of polytheism; and 
by adhering to the chronology of the Scriptures, might have 
stripped of their importance in respect to dates and apparent 
connections, the changes of language, of nomenclature, of 
sculptures, and of symbols, introduced by successive monarchs, 
conquerors, and dynasties, each ambitious to signalize his own 
achievements or pretensions, and to personate the god as a- 
Bacchus, a Jupiter, a Hercules, or such other name, foreign or 
domestic, as best suited the occasion. In this line of retrospec- 
tion it would, very likely, be found, that such changes when 
introduced by political rulers, were not immediately dequi- 
esced in and sanctioned in public or private records by the 
priestly caste, the fastidious and jealous scribes and secret 
custodians and functionaries of idolatrous rites; or if acqui- 
esced in by some, they might be disregarded by others; and 
if by those of one nation, they might be declined by those of 
other nations. A difference of nomenclature might thus be 
exhibited even in contemporary pantheons; and the utmost 
confusion of arrangement and succession might arise in ‘the 
records and symbols of different nations: 

In the line of research pursued by Mr. Rawlinson, he was 
led to take Asshur, head of tlie Assyrian pantheon, as the 
original supreme god of idolatry. This obliged him to sup- 
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pose the Assyrian empire and its capital, Nineveh, to be more 
ancient than Babylonia and its capital, Babylon. We might 
cite from his own pages many passages, in addition to those 
already quoted, in demonstration of the absurdity of this sup- 
position, and of its inconsistency not only with the teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures, but also with other parts of his own 
work. But let us rather see how in his formal Essay upon the 
subject (Essay X, vol. i, p. 475), he approaches and arrives at 
this preposterous and paradoxical conclusion. We shall inter- 
pose such obvious remarks as his text seems specially to de- 
mand,—beginning with the first sentence of his Essay, enti- 
tled, “ On the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians.”— 
(H. C. R.} 

“The ancient religion of Babylonia and Assyria—whatever 
may have been its esoteric character —bore the appearance 
outwardly of a very gross polytheism.”—But elsewhere, he 
constantly maintains, and it is essential to his theory that 
he should maintain, that the most ancient religion of Baby- 
lonia is shrouded in the impenetrable darkness of mysticism 
and fable; and that which succeeded the unknown period of 
myth, and which may with sense and propriety be called an- 
cient, is effectually concealed from modern scrutiny by that 
species of cuneiform writing which has not yet been mastered 
or deciphered, so as to enable any one to say with any cer- 
tainty or ground of confidence, that, during the period (pro- 
bably about thirteen centuries) in which that species of cunei- 
form writing continued, viz. down to that change of dynasty 
when the Semitic character was adopted, — the religion was 
outwardly a gross polytheism. How could he possibly know, 
or on what ground eould he think himself justified in 
saying, that during the alleged mythical period, idolatrons 
worship was not*addressed to one and but one invisible 
intelligence ? or what means of information could he have on 
which to found the assertion, that the religion of Babylonia 
was a gross polythetsm during the continuance of the unde- 
cipherable cuneiform writing ?— Surely its appearing to be a 
‘gross polytheism at a later period in Assyria, as represented 
in the less unintelligible Semitic inscriptions, is no sufficient 
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ground for the sweeping and confident assertion wMfch he 
makes. But let us recur to his own process of induction : 


‘“‘ We may infer from the statements of Berosus [about 330 B.c.]—that it 
—(the ancient religion of Babylonia and Assyria]—did involve in its origin 
ideas sufficiently recondite with respect to the cosmogony and the gener- 
ative functions of nature, and we further know, that many of the most 
celebrated sages of Greece, such as Thales, Pythagoras, and Democritus, 
borrowed largely from Babylonian sources in the formation of their re- 
spective systems of philosophy.” 


What then does this signify? What means had Berosus or 
the Grecian sages of knowing anything whatever of the re- 
ligion of the mythic or of the most ancient cuneiform ages, 
more than is open to the modern explorers and critics of the 
long-buried sculptures and inscriptions of Babylonia? Let 
the author himself answer in the last clause of the sentence 
last above quoted : 


“But we have not yet acquired that mastery over the primitive lan- 
guage of Babylon [the ancient cuneiforn]—as distinguished from the later 
Semitic dialect of Assyria—which might enable us to verify the high pre- 
tensions of the Chaldeans in regard to natural religion, from modern mate- 
rials.” 


That is to say: We admit that the recently exhumed in- 
scriptions and sculptures of Babylonia teach us nothing of 
the ancient religion of Babylonia and Assyria, for they are in 
a language which we have not mastered and do not under- 
stand. We cannot on the ground of anything we learn from 
them, decide that the pretensions of the Chaldeans to a higher 
antiquity in respect to religion — natural religion, eross poly- 
theism—than the Assyrians, are valid; therefore, A ae Why, 
we decide that the Assyrian religion preceded the Babylonian, 
because we read of it in the later Semitic dialect which we 
think we have mastered, and because it pretends to a far 
higher antiquity than it allows to the Babylonians, This may 
be as good reasoning for scientific archeologists, as that of the 
scientific geologists concerning the Noachic deluge; who say, 
there may have been a local deluge in the days of Noah, for 
there are local deluges occasionally in modern times; but it is 
unscientific to suppose any greater deluge in ancient than oc- 
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curs in recent times; and therefore the deluge of Noah could 
not have been universal. But in both cases the teachings, 
testimonies, and claims of the Holy Scriptures must be wholly 
set aside. 

But to proceed with Mr. Rawlinson. ‘Of all the branches, 
indeed, of cuneiform inquiry, an explanation of the Baby- 
lonian mythology is undoubtedly the most difficult.” Omit- 
ting here the rest of this apologetic paragraph, having quoted 
it elsewhere, we cannot but ask, why a man of sense and a 
scholar, should refer to the cuneiform records which he con- 
fessedly did not understand, as explanatory of a mythology of 
which all that is known, is learned independently of them ? 
The mythology which is known is of course of later date than 
the ancient undeciphered cuneiform writing, and how an ex- 
planation of it could be expected from an inquiry into that 
writing, is by no means apparent. If the authors of the my- 
thology read the cuneiform records—then if what they wrote 
is intelligible, it ought to explain itself.” 


“On examining the mythology of the Babylonians, the first point which 
attracts attention is the apparent similarity of the system with that which 
afterwards prevailed in Greece and Rome.” 


But is it not notorious that the mythology of the Babylonians 
to which the author refers is precisely that which the Greek and 
Roman writers copied and adopted from the discordant Sem- 
itic records of the latter times of Babylon and Nineveh? 
What wonder then that the originals and the copies should be 
similar! How could the Greeks and Romans contrive and 
render pre@alent a Babylonian mythology independently of 
Babylonian sources? And how could the originals fail to be 
as various as the changes of language, nomenclature, inscrip- 
tions, and monuments? 


“The same general grouping is to be recognised ; the same genealogical 
succession is not unfrequently to be traced; and in some cases even the 
familiar names and titles of classical deities can be explained from Baby- 
lonian sources.” 


How very natural is this, if the whole was copied from. 
Babylonian sources, ineluding the names or synonyms of dei- 
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ties called classical; but how preposterous if, as the author 
evidently thinks, the Babylonian mythology of which he speaks 
was that of the most ancient. period of Babylonia, and if the 
system of the Greeks and Romans was original with them! 
The author, however, conceives a way in which this might have 
happened. 


“It seems, indeed, to be highly probable that among the primitive tribes 
who dwelt on the Tigris and Euphrates when the cuneiform alphabet was 
invented, by reducing figures to phonetic signs, and when such writing 
was first applied to the purposes of religion, a Scythic or Scytho-Arian 
race must have existed, who subsequently migrated to Europe, and 
brought with them those mythical traditions which, as objects of popular 
belief, had been mixed up in the nascent literature of their native country ; 
so that we are at present able in some cases to explain obscurities both of 
Greek and Roman mythological nomenclature, not simply from the lan- 
guages of Assyria and Babylonia, but even from the peculiar, and often 
fantastic, devices of the cuneiform system of writing.” 


This is so decidedly curious, that we are content wholly to 
waive the question, whether it was a Scythic, or a Scytho- 
Arian race who brought to Europe the names of Babylonian 
gods adapted to assist the Greeks and Romans in their con- 
struction of a classical mythology similar to the Babylonian ; 
and so made way for a native and independent Assyrian pan- 
theon of more ancient date than that of Babylonia. We, how- 
ever, cannot entirely conceal our regret that the author, when 
the matter was in hand, had not briefly informed us what time 
it was in the mythic period after the deluge when those 
primitive tribes dwelt in Babylonia, for then we should have 
known the date of the original cuneiform alphabet as well as 
the manner of its invention; and how long it was before the 
close of the mythic period that the Scyths migrated and gave 
place to the Chaldean race under Nimrod, for then we could 
have formed some conjecture as to when the Babylonian my- 
thology and the accurate records of their two thousand years 
of history commenced; and that he had not further told us 
what part of Europe it was that the emigrants with the pre- 
Chaldaic traditions came to, so long before the origin of 
Greece and Rome, and how, or by what people, the mythical 
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portions of their nascent literature were preserved in the 
mean time till the classical writers appeared and had occasion 
for them in so arranging their mythological nomenclature, 
that students of the nineteenth century might explain its ob- 
scurities by means of the peculiar and fantastic devices of the 
original cuneiform system of writing (now undecipherable), 
without being tied down to the languages of Assyria and 
Babylon, 7. e. to the later Semitic discordant and irreconcil- 
able inscriptions. All this must have been clear to his view, 
—or else we must conclude that the age of myth is not yet 
closed ; and we must be permitted to doubt whether the Nin- 
evites had a career and a pantheon of higher antiquity than 
the Babylonians; and must adhere to the belief that Babylon 
was the metropolis of Babylonia and the seat of idolatry long 
before Nineveh rose to eminence or had any separate mythol- 
ogy or pantheon; and that Bel, not Asshur, was the first and 
ever the great god of idolatry. 

These mythic Scyths, however, were just what the author’s 
theory needed, and smoothed the way for his next paragraph, 
which constitutes the second stage of his demonstration. 

“The pantheons of Babylon and Nineveh ought in strictness to be con- 
sidered separately, for in many respects they are dissimilar, deities which 
are prominent in one mythology being unknown in the other, and each 


system moreover having originally possessed an independent nomencla- 
ture.” 


By this rule each of the successive pantheons of Babylon 
and Nineveh ought in strictness to be considered separately ; 
for in some respect they are dissimilar. But unless he here 
refers merely to the Greek and Roman copies, how is his ar- 
gument helped by saying that each system had originally an 
independent nomenclature? How did he arrive at that con- 
clusion? If of the two systems, that of Nineveh, as he sup- 
poses, is of the highest antiquity; if all that is extant and 
intelligible concerning that system, is in the later Semitic 
dialect and the Greek and Roman copies; and if the pan- 
theons of Babylon as distinguished from those of Nineveh 
are in the ancient cuneiform and as yet undeciplierable lan- 
guage, to what purpose, logical or critical, is it said, that 
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each possessed originally an independent nomenclature? Sup- 
pose they did, to what effect can they be considered separate- 
ly, since the nomenclature of one of the systems is not under- 
stood? . And how, in respect to things in which the two sys- 
tems are dissimilar, could the author know that the cuneiform 
nomenclature of the pantheons of Babylon was not originally 
copied from the earlier system of Nineveh, if indeed Nineveh’ 
was more ancient than Babylon ; or on the other hand, that 
the Assyrian nomenclature was not copied from the earlier 
Babylonian, and interlarded by later Semitic changes, trans- 
positions, and new deifications and designations? This ap- 
parent d fficulty is adroitly disposed of in his next sentence: 


“In the present state of our knowledge, however, critical distinctions 
cannot be attempted. We must be content then with a brief enumeration 
of the deities, and an indication of the relative positions which they oc- 
cupy in their respective systems.” 


We are of the same opinion; and are content, so far as cri- 
tical distinctions founded on the present state of our know- 
ledge, or rather ignorance, of the ancient cuneiform language 
are concerned. But our author’s theory of idolatry, mythol- 
ogy, and chronology, we believe to be erroneous, inconsistent 
with the Holy Scriptures, and of evil tendency in relation 
both to literature and to theology ; and we think it demands 
rebuke as well as criticism. If we have not exposed its er- 
roneousness and the inconsistencies involved in its defence, it 
is not because there are not in his volumes abundant materials 
wherewith to overthrow it. We quote two or three additional 
sentences which precede his classification of the deities. 


“It is quite clear that the mythology originated in Babylonia, at a time 
when several distinct languages were spoken by the people using the 
cuneiform character.” 


In proof of this latter assertion he refers to the Assyrian 
Semitic inscriptions preserved on tablets in the British Mu- 
seum. But is it just to eonfound those later inscriptions with 
the cuneiform originals of Babylonian mythology? Is it just 
to confound the original Babylonian with what, on the au- 
thor’s theory, was the more ancient mythology of Nineveh ? 
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That the mythology of the Babylonians-originated in Baby- 
lonia is not to be doubted. But did Babylonia then include 
and precede Assyria, and: Babylon precede Nineveh as the 
- seat of idolatry? If so, and if the Babylonian mythology— 
t. é, the Babylonian system of fabulous opinions and doctrines 
respecting their idol deities —— commenced with the Chaldgan 
‘race, who “used the cuneiform character”, whose history be- 
gan shortly after the deluge, and continued nineteen centuries 
‘unbroken, then how can it be said that at the commencement 
of that mythology several distinct languages were spoken by 
the people — 7%. ¢. the Chaldeans? Or was the world, and the 
plain of Shinar in particular, then so stocked with Scythic or 
Scytho-Arian, pre-Chaldean, and other peoples, tongues, and 
nations of diverse and distinct languages, that they must of 
course have infused their several dialects into the original , 
mythology of Babylon ? 

Being*now prepared to introduce his readers to the first god 
of the Assyrian, as if that were the earliest pantheon of idol- 
atry, the author proceeds : 


“In most, but not all, of the invocations which preface the historical 
inscriptions of the Assyrian kings [whether the mythical, or the literal who 
used the Semitic dialect, he saith not]—we find the gods of the pantheon 
classified in distinct, groups. There is firstly Asshur, the supreme god 
who was replaced in Babylonia by a distinct deity, J7 [Z7]. . . . This god 
[Asshur] belongs exclusively to the pantheon of Assyria. His usual titles 
are, ‘the great Lord’, ‘the King of all the gods’, ‘He who rules supreme 
over the gods’,” etc. 


This brings us at once down from the mythic pre-Chaldean 
ages, and the undecipherable cuneiform period of the Chal- 
deans, to the Semitic times of Ninevite ascendancy ; when 
the new-fledged monarchs, heroes, and hierophants chose to 
glorify themselves by appropriating to themselves, in their 
changeful and heterogeneous dialect, all that pleased them 
from the ancients—the Chaldeans and Babylonians—and all 
of the then present which seemed likely to give them prestige. 
Assuming a higher antiquity than Nimrod and Babylon, they 
named their supreme god Asshur. But they had the pru- 
dence to allot to the now subjected Babylon the next place 
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after the now triumphant Nineveh; and so far to respect the 
chief Chaldean deity, Bel, Belus, Baal, by calling him Hl (@. e. 
E})—his titles being the same with those which they bestowed 
on Asshur. Mr. Rawlinson complacently observes that “ this 
god [Bel, Baal, etc., of the Babylonians} is more*particularly 
known as the deity from which Babylon derived its name. 
Bab-il, as the cuneiform name is written, signifies “ the gate 
of J/, and is the Semitic translation of a Hamite term, which 
must have been the original title of the place.” That may or 
may not be so. Since reading Mr. Rawlinson, we have in- 
creased confidence in the text of the Hebrew Scriptures; but 
eschew and repudiate all pretence of confidence in any quasi 
or modern critical explanation of the primitive meaning of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, dissolved, diluted, and remodelled, 
to prove that Nineveh and its pantheon was of higher anti- 
quity than Bab-el and Babylon. And believing that our con- 
clusion in this respect is in accordance with the chronology 
and the text of Scripture, we reject, and cannot but reject the 
whole of his theory. 

Nor is this conclusion founded olely 4 on the confutation 
furnished in his own pages to his theory concerning Asshur 
and the gntiquity of Nineveh. The two main questions in- 
volved in this theory relate to the original foundation of Nine- 
veh as compared with that of Babylon; and to the nature and 
extent of the information hitherto attained concerning the in- 
scriptions, the pantheons, and the idolatry and polytheism of 
ancient Babylonia and Assyria. We think that the Hebrew 
Scriptures clearly teach the priority of Babylon over Nineveh, 
and of Bel over Asshur; and that the first god of idolatrons 
worship was from his character, his objects, and the very na- 
ture and relations of the system, the chief god of Babylon, 
Nineveh, Greece, Rome, and all other pagan nations: and 
accordingly we are of opinion that the popular theory of idol- 
atry and polytheism is false, and in derogation of the Scriptures, 
and is not sustained by anything yet learned from the ancient 
cuneiform inscriptions, nor even from those of the later Assy- 
rian or Semitic type. In this*conclusion we are confirmed by 
the frank and unsophisticated statements of Mr. Layard On 
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Nineveh and its Remains —being a narrative of his own ex- 
plorations in Assyria, nearly contemporary with those of Sir 
H. C. Rawlinson, though published a few years earlier. He 
begins his introduction with “a slight sketch of what had 
been done in the field of Assyrian antiquities, previous to the 
recent discoveries on the site of Nineveh. A few fragments 
scattered among ancient authors, and a list of kings of more 
than doubtful authenticity, are all that remain of a History of 
Assyria by: Ctesias; while of that attributed to Herodotus 
not atrace has been preserved. Of later writers who have 
touched upon Assyrian history, Diodorus Siculus, a mere com- 
piler, is the principal. In Eusebius, and the Armenian his- 
torians, such as Moses of Chorene, may be found a few valu- 
able details and hints, derived, in some instances, from original 
sources not altogether devoid of authenticity. It is remark- 
able that in profane history we meet with only three Assyrian 
monarchs of whose deeds we have any account,-—Ninus, Sem- 
iramis, and Sardanapalus. Ninus and his queen, like all the 
heroes of primitive nations, appear to have become mythic 
characters, TO WHOM ALL GREAT DEEDS AND NATIONAL ACHIEVE- 
MENTS WERE AssiGNED. Although originally historical person- 
ages, they were subsequently invested to some extent wirH 
DIVINE ATTRIBUTES, and were interwoven with the theology of 
the race of which they were the first, or among the earliest 
chiefs. . . . Of modern historians who have attempted to 
reconcile the discrepancies of Assyrian chronology, and to 
restore to some extent, from the fragments to which I have 
alluded, a history of the Assyrian empire, I scarcely know 
whom to point out. From such contradictory materials, it is 
not surprising that each writer should have formed a system 
of his own; and we may, without incurring the charge of 
skepticism, treat all their efforts as little better than ingenious 
speculations. In the date alone to be assigned to the com- 
mencement of the Assyrian empire, they differ nearly a thou- 
sand years; and even when they treat of events which ap- 
proach the epoch of authentic history,—such as the death of 
Sardanapalus, the invasion of the Medes, and the fall of the 
empire,—there is nearly the same comparative discrepancy. 
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_. » The Assyrians, like the Egyptians, possessed at a later pe- 
riod a cursive writing, which was probably used for written 
documents, while the cuneiform was reserved for monumental 
purposes. There is this great difference between the two 
forms of writing, which appears to point to a distinct origin,— 
the cuneiform runs always from left to right, the cursive from 
right to left. The cuneiform under various modifications, the 
letters being differently formed in different countries, pre- 
vailed over the greater part of Western Asia to the time of 
the overthrow of the Persian empire by Alexander the Great. 
It is to this circumstance that we mainly owe the progress 
which has been made in deciphering the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and the hope that we shall ultimately be able to ascer- 
tain, WITH SOME DEGREE OF CERTAINTY, their contents. The 
Persian kings ruled over all the nations that used this peculiar 
form of writing.”—After observing that the Persians made 
versions of the diversified Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions of 
the nations referred to, into a peculiar Persian cuneiform 
character; and that it was this Persian version only that had 
been so learnt as to be understood, he goes on to say: “ Ow- 
ing, however, to the very large number of distinct characters 
in the Assyrian inscriptions, there being nearly four hundred 
different signs, while in the Persian there are but thirty-nine 
or forty, and the great apparent laxity in the use of letters 
and the grammar, the process of deciphering is one of con- 
siderable difficulty.” Even with the aid of the Persian ver- 
sion, the most important inscriptions that had been mastered 
were of no higher date than the reigns of Darius and Xerxes. 

The actual state (he adds) of our knowledge of the cuneiform 
character will enable us to ascertain the general contents of 
an inscription, although probably no one can yet give a literal 
translation OF ANY ONE RECORD, or the definite sound of many 
words.” 

It is plain from this intelligible and evidently candid state- 
ment, that nothing entitled to the slightest consideration was 
previously known, and that nothing has yet been learned from 
the inscriptions recently examined, that throws any light 
whatever on the question concerning Nineveh and its pan- 
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theon headed by Asshur, being more ancient than Babylon, 
and Bel as the primitive god of idolatry. The theory of Mr. 
Rawlinson has no other support but acknowledged myth and 
fable, except his version of Gen. x, 11, concerning Asshur the 
son of Shem. And the doctrine that Satan is the primeval, per- 
sistent, and ever chief antagonist, competitor, and rival of the 
Jehovah, is not invalidated, but is at least tacitly and indi- 
rectly sanctioned and supported by all that has yet been as- 
certained from the exhumed relics and monuments of Assyria 
and Babylonia. Even Mr. Rawlinson, honest and sincere, no 
one can doubt, but misled and bewildered by a hereditary, 
classical, and popular theory,—yet, when his theory is not im- 
mediately in view, often spontaneously gives such utterances 
as the following: “Concerning the origin of Assyrian inde- 
pendence, nothing can be said to be known. We seem to 
have evidence of the inclusion of Assyria in the dominions of 
the early Babylonian kings, but the time when she shook off 
this yoke and became a free country is quite uncertain, and 
can only be very roughly conjectured. ... It is at any rate 
clear, that about the year 1273 B.c. Assyria, which had pre- 
viously been a comparatively unimportant country, became 
one of the leading states of the East. . . . The seat of govern- 
ment at this early time appears to have been at Asshur. .. . 
At this place have been found the bricks and fragments of 
vases bearing the names and titles of (apparently) the earliest 
known Assyrian kings, as well as bricks and pottery inscribed 
with the names of satraps, who seem to have ruled the country 
during the trme of Babylonian ascendancy. . . . With regard 
to the first kings it is necessary to discard altogether the fables 
of Ctesias and his followers. Ninus, the mythic founder of 
the empire, and his wife Semiramis, are not to be regarded as 
real historical personages, nor indeed as belonging to Assyrian 
-tradition at all, but as inventions of the Greek writers. The 
Babylonian historians, as we are told by Abydenus, ignored 
altogether the existence of any such monarchs. The earliest 
known king of Assyria is a certain Bel-lush” [the same, we 
think, as Bel-ial and Bel-zebub]. Vol. I, “(Rise of the Assy- 
rian Empire, Essay 7th.” What a falling off is here from the 
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theory that the kingdom of Nineveh was more ancient than 
that of Babylon, and its god Asshur more ancient than Bel? 
—We might multiply quotations of like import; but we must 
forbear, having exceeded the space we can claim, and trust- , 
ing that we have shown the erroneousness of Mr. Rawlinson’s 
system. We must omit what we purposed to say concerning 
images, oracles, and some other parts of the general subject. 
For the present we conclude—that Nimrod built the tem- 
ple of Belus before Nineveh was built; that Bex was in 
that temple the first god of idolatrous worship after the del- 
uge; that Satan was the original instigator and, ever after, 
the supreme god of that idolatry ; and that the inspired re- 
cords,—their chronology and their history,—their account of 
the apostasy of Satan, his angels, and the human race, and of 
the predicted antagonism between him and the Creator and 
Redeemer of man, is true: and the polytheistic mythologies, 
pantheons, and legends of paganism, are but miserable fabri- 
cations, impostures, and delusions. Intrinsically, the mythol- 
ogies involve all possible absurdities. Historically, they fur- 
nish no evidence that any pagan community ever worshipped 
more than one idol god as supreme ; nor that they did not all 
worship the same one god. So far as they clearly teach any- 
thing, either by their nomenclature or by their ascription of at- 
tributes, they teach that all worshipped the one deified chief: 
a fact more incredible than the metempsychosis, if Satan was 
not that chief. And if we believe that under pretence of 
being god and ruler of this world he challenged the homage 
of the Second Adam, as he had sought and attained the hon 
age of the first, we may with safety believe, and are necessi- 
tated by the nature of his undertaking, by the nature of pagan- 
ism, and by the whole current of Scripture to believe, that he 
claimed and received the idolatrous homage of the apostate 
nations — and in that aspect as the arch rebel and antagonist 
of Jehovah, that he will at length be effectually subdued and 
punished. E. L. 
30 
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Art. IV.—THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. J. AMBROSE WIGHT, Chicago, Illinois. 


Matthew iv, 1-11. Mark i, 12,13. Luke iv, 1-13. 


Tue common reader, sitting down to the perusal of the 
Gospel story, finds perhaps no passage more difficult to recon- 
cile with his accustomed views of things than that which so 
briefly recounts the Saviour’s temptation in the wilderness. 
As literally read, it seems unlike any other part of the Gospel 
narrative, either as a detail of purely spiritual transactions, or 
as a fact of external history. It is, in truth, a mixture of the 
two; and this is the source of the difficulty ; for the brief ac- 
count given does not clearly discriminate as to the lines where 
the earthly and the spiritual meet, nor show us precisely how 
much is of one, and how much of the other. 

The reader is beset by such facts as these. Here is a 
malignant being, Satan, meeting the Saviour, and holding a 
conversation with him, as if he were in bodily presence, and 
leaving that inference, though he is not elsewhere so repre- 
sented. And as Satan has no apprehended presence with us, 
it is wholly unlike any recognised experience of ours. 

‘ Then, in the second place, this Satan proposes to the Savy- 
iour, things perfectly unlike anything seemingly possible to 
us, and which we are never solicited in like manner to do. 

There is besides something of difficulty in perceiving the 
wrong involved in the things proposed to Christ, even when 
their fitness to the nature and character of the Saviour, look- 
ing from the world’s standpoint, is recognised ; although our 
commentators of late have divested this point for the most 
part of its objections. 

In view of these difficulties, the venine is inclined to regard 
the passage as a piece of purely spiritual history, intended to 
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throw light upon the character of Jesus as aespiritual being 
alone ;.and not as a record of practical import to us. 

It becomes therefore a prime inquiry, what the true aim of 
the account may be. Is it, to increase our knowledge of the 
nature and character of the divine Son, for its own sake? or, 
is the aim to teach us, as a primal lesson of our religious life, 
the source and the nature of temptation ; and to instruct us 
how to resist it, under the guidance and power of his great 
example ? 

The answer to this question must modify materially our in- 
terpretation of the story. Doubtless the temptation itself was 
a part of the Saviour’s spiritual work, a grapple between the 
forces, in the persons of the chiefs of the two kingdoms of 
light and of darkness, and having important relations to that 
perennial struggle in which the whole universe is so vitally 
interested. 

But the written account of it must also have been intended 
to afford us direct practical lessons, distinct in their character, 
and which, whether primary or secondary in importance, de- 
serve to be carefully studied. In this latter light we propose 
to look at the case at present. With this view, our aim will 
be, to bring it as near as possible to the experiences of human 
life ; and in order to this, to suppose no more of the super- 
natural in it than the story itself necessitates. For, while it 
is both impossible and undesirable to divest the Scriptures of 
the supernatural, as the rationalists have done,*it is surely 
right to allow no more of the supernatural than they actually 
contain. 

We will endeavor, therefore, to read this temptation scene, 
so as, without doing violence to the text, or the acknowledged 
claims of our faith, to make it intelligible, as far as possible, 
to our common experiences, and thus to furnish us a pattern 
in our Christian life. 

In this endeavor two things need to be settled in advance. 
One is, to regard strictly the integrity of the Scripture ac- 
count; for though the story-ds brief, it is still complete in 
itself. And whatever is added, must be in the explanation 
of the text itself, and not as an addition to the material or 
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incidents of the story. The question is simply one of inter- 
pretation. The other thing is, to hold whatever of explana- 
tion or theory we adopt simply as an hypothesis, to help us in 
the understanding of the narrative. To the use of some hy- 
pothesis or other we are driven, whatever view we take of it; 
and the question is therefore which, or what, it shall be. 

There are several questions belonging to the account which 
we shall not raise, as not coming within the purview of our 
aim. 

The first point to be considered may be put under the head 
of outward conditions of the Temptation. Jesus was now 
about thirty years of age, and soon to enter upon his public 
Messianic ministry. He had been baptized of John, and pub- 
licly pointed out by him as the expected One. The Holy 
Ghost had also descended upon him, and became, in some 
sense, a guiding power with him; for by this Spirit he is ‘led 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil”. Here he 
fasted forty days and forty nights, eating nothing; spending 
his time, as several Biblical writers infer, in meditating upon 
the work he was about to assume, and in preparing himself 
for it. Absorbed in this great subject, he would seem to have 
been superior to the demands of hunger. But with the ex- 
piration of the fast, return the claims of the appetites; and 
with the return of these, comes the Tempter. 

_ And here we are brought ‘to the edge of another field of 
examination, viz. Zhe interior conditions of the Temptation. 
And within this field lie the principal difficulties of the nar- 
rative, most of them being about the nature and character 
of Christ himself. 

One question of a preliminary kind is, How could Christ, 
being holy, be subject to temptation? Another, coming close 
along with it, though distinct, is, What were his relations to 
the Holy Ghost, and how is he dependent upon, or subject to, 
the ministrations or guidance of this diviné agent? 

The first of these questions relates to something more than 
the mere innocence of Christ, such as that with which Adam 
met the tempter; for Christ is not merely human, but divine. 
And if divine, and divinely holy, how can he be tempted ? 
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How can temptation be made to touch him, as a divine being, 
repelling by virtue of his innate moral purity, all that looks 
toward sin? And how can it escape the scrutiny of the Di- 
vine perception in him, so as even to get consideration in his 
mind? Nor is all the difficulty contained in the mere fact, 
that Christ himself is the second person in the Trinity, but he 
is aided by the presence of the third; so that the temptation 
seems to assail the Son and, in a manner, the Holy Ghost 
both. Does it? Does it in fact assail either? In other words, 
to whom is the temptation addressed; to Christ the Son of 
God, or Christ*the Son of Man—to the divine or to the human 
nature ? 

Plainly to the tte and to that alone. But if directed 
to the human, how far does that have aid from the divine? 
Why does not the divine nature so illumine the perceptions of 
the Saviour, that he shall understand the whole case at a 
glance — divining the approach of the Tempter; knowing all 
his aims; all his plans to secure them; and searching through 
the whole attempt from beginning to end? But if the Christ 
who was tempted saw all this from the first, then how could it 
be a temptation to him? much more, how could it be a tempt- 
ation in any sense in which we are said to be tempted? 

We fall back therefore on our hypothesis, claiming as the 
key by which the case is unlocked, the declaration of Paul, 
that Christ ‘‘was tempted in all points like as we are”, with 
the single difference, “ yet without sin”; understanding this 
likeness to relate to manner and form, as well as to substance. 

Christ then had all the bodily and mental conditions of sus- 
cepfibility to temptation as truly as any of us. His differ- 
ence from us is, that he was not in the same moral condition. 
He was susceptible to hunger and thirst ; and his mere appe- 
tite, no more than ours, excepting as bette® schooled, told him 
when to begin or when to cease its indulgence. It would as 
truly claim gratification as would ours, except as under the 
control of a holy will and holy affections. And when the 
‘Tempter said, ‘‘ Make this stone bread”, appetite said also: 
Make it to be bread. But the pure moral nature said: No, it 
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must remain a stone. And so the dart glances off, by the in- 
terposition of the moral’shield. 

So, too, Christ had in him the susceptibility to approbation 
which we have; and this susceptibility in itself might have 
prompted him to throw himself from the temple’s pinnacle, 
that the expectations of the Jews might be met. He had also, 
like us, the love of possession and of power, which, if un- 
checked, would not stop short of the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them. All these susceptibilities in the event 
were checked by those higher moral sentiments which should 
also be lodged in every man’s soul. : 

What we mean to’say is, that these higher moral sentiments 
of the Saviour, which triumphed in this temptation, belonged, 
not to his divine, but to his human nature. Christ, therefore, 
not only bore the temptation on his human side, but triumphed 
also on the same side. The victory was the victory of the 
man Christ Jesus. 

Let us consider, then, the relations of this man to the divin- 
ity with which he was associated in the transaction. 

He is said to have been led into the wilderness by the Holy 
Spirit, to be tempted of the devil. One question, as here sug-, 
gested, is, whether this declaration, “to be tempted”, expresses 
the purpose of Jesus,.or the purpose of God. Was it the aim 
of Jesus to be tempted, or the purpose of God that he should 
be tempted? If he be our example in temptation, the ques- 
tion is easily answered. For, to seek temptation, or even to 
run recklessly into it, is itself asin to any of us; and why 
would it not have been as truly so on the part of Jesus? But 
if Jesus knew beforehand all the trial that was to come upon 
him, and even went up to the desert that it might take place, 
then in this he could not be strictly an example to us. But it 
is perfectly natural fo say, that it was God’s intention that he 
should undergo the trial, as it is that any of us be tried in any 
particular manner, according to the divine purpose: Yet if 
Jesus were ignorant of the coming events, it is surely the hu- 
man, and not the divine nature, which is thus ignorant. 

And this view of the case accords accurately with the de- 
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claration, that he was “led of the Spirit”. Does any one ask, 
What Spirit? his own divine Spirit, or the Holy Ghost, the 
third person of the Trinity? Plainly the latter; for this is 
that which “ descended upon him, and abode” at his baptism. 
With this was he.now filled, and by this “led”, as asserted. 
But we cannot conceive that this Spirit was needed to lead or 
enlighten the divine soul of the Saviour in the temptation or 
elsewhere; while we can conceive, as the most natural ot 
things in the domain of God’s kingdom in this world, that it 
should be present to aid and enlighten the human soul of 
Christ in the trial he was to undergo. We therefore conclude, 
that the man Christ Jesus, as a man, was led to the desert to be 
tempted; that the Holy Spirit led him, and continued with 
him as with any servant of God; and that this man endured 
the temptation, and by the aid of the same Spirit repelled it. 
But where, then, was the divine nature of Christ itself in 
all this transaction? and how could Jesus, being himself di- 
vine, need the gid of the Holy Ghost? The Scriptures do not 
enter into explanations of this kind ; and yet some hypothesis 
is needed to enable us to answer the question which we most 
naturally raise, viz.: If Christ were divine, well might he en- 
dure this trial; but what am I to do when thus beset, who am 
not divine, buf a weak and fallible mortal ? 
We have already said, that Christ, as man, endured the 
temptation. Nor did his divinity shield him from it; nor 
make him superior to it; nor, as we conceive, conduct him 
through it. This brings us to look at the relation of the di- 
vine and the human natures in the person of the Saviour. 
We cannot, of course, say definitely what that relation was. 
But with a view to practical ends, we may give utterance to 
our conception of it. We conceive them, then, to be two 
distinct natures; each complete in itself, as though the other 
were not present; and not mingled together in any such way 
as to make but one soul, half human, half divine. Both na- 
tures are united in the one person. The divine dwells, so to 
speak, above the human; sees through it all, and uses it, so 
far as it pleases; irradiates it with its own intelligence, so far 
as it pleases; shows its own counsels, affords its own strength, 
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so far as it pleases; and no further than it pleases. For some 
purposes, we may coneeive the divine to shed down through 
the human soul a full intelligence; so that, in regard to that 
subject, the man Christ Jesus shall be fully informed; while 
as to other subjects, the divine affords no irradiation, conveys 
no thought, affords no strength; leaving the human to go on 
in its own light and lean upon its own strength. Is this mere. 
hypothesis? Does not Christ, at times, exhibit a divine know- 
ledge and a divine strength? Does he not at other times, and 
in regard to other matters, confess to a mere human ignorance, 
and exhibit only a human weakness? Of some things he says: 
‘Of these knoweth no man, nedther the Son, but the Father.” 
And so does he ery out: “My God, my God”,—not now, 
my Father, but my God,—“ why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Nothing is plainer than that Christ was illumined with an 
intelligence on some subjects and at some times, which he did 
not exhibit on other subjects and at other times. We are not 
called upon to run any boundary lines between these orders of 
time and subject. All we can do is to examine each case by 
itself, and see, if possible, what the fact is in that particular 
instance. We would not be understood to represent the divine 
and human natures of Christ as two persons; but rather to 
state the case strongly, in order to aid the apprehension in re- 
gard to these two classes of facts in his life. The case may be 
illustrated by the union of our own mental and bodily natures, 
where each is the actor in specific cases, as if distinct; yet 
where the mental nature is ever the superior, while both 
constitute but a single person. 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion, that the divine na- 
ture did not illumine the human, nor afford it strength, nor 
interpose any shield in any such way as to take the case 
out of the sphere of Christ’s humanity; but left that human- 
ity as it were alone, to meet the tempter, to depend on its own 
intelligence to understand, fhd its sinlessness to refuse, the in- 
fernal propositions ; aided, however, and morally strengthened 
and enlightened, by the Holy Spirit, as all other men may be 
in the like cases. And here is the chief significance of the 
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saying, that he was led up of the Spirit to be tempted. And 
thus was Christ tempted, as we are. 

Nor are these suppositions at all at war, but on the con- 
‘trary, in full agreement with the facts in the whole history of 
the Saviour on earth. There is the evident presence of the 
divinity with him; but it does not obliterate, or overshadow, 
or overbear the human in Christ. He is as truly man as if. 
not divine. And it is the most evident of things, that the 
divine uses the human, but the human does not use the divine, 
except in certain directions, and as permitted. The two na- 
tures are in harmony; one is superior. The Son of God 
works miracles, and forgives sins; but the Son of Man suffers 
hunger and fatigue, and sweats in the garden, and dies on the 
cross, and his sonship avails him nothing to prevent it. Are 
we wrong, then, in putting the temptation in this latter cate- 
gory, among the things that belong to his proper humanity?’ 

But is Christ, in no respect, superior to us in this tempta- 
tion? He is superior in that respect which the Apostle men- 
tions: he 2s without sin. He both goes into and comes out of 
the trial without it. His perception of the nature of sin is 
keener, his power of resistance is greater. The Holy Ghost 
affords him also.a more efficient aid’; since the same measure 
of the Spirit was a greater aid to him than to us, from the fact, 
that he was in a condition more susceptible to his influences. 
The effect of sin is to dull owr natures to the operation of the 
divine presence. Christ being without sin, responded, in all 
his faculties, to the illuminating and sustaining energy of the 
Holy Ghost. 

We are thus prepared to consider the form in which the 
Tempter came to him. Was it a human form? Was it a 
visible form? Was it in any form at all? Did the Saviour 
know of his presence? If he came in visible form, of course 
the question is answered. There are those who think such to 
be the fact, but that his appearance was as “an angel of 
light”; and hence that he was not recognised, though*seen. 
This hypothesis proceeds on the same basis, in regard to the 
conditions of the Savfour’s person, as those which we have 
carried along with us hitherto. But for ourselves we prefer 
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the theory that the Tempter came in this case, as he comes to 
us, really and in person, but formless, viewless, impalpable; 
and that he plied his infernal arts in the manner he does with 
us, by suggestion simply. The same arch enemy is‘supposed 
to have been present with Christ in the garden, and at the 
cross. He was invisible then, why not now? Besides, it 
seems to be implied that Christ did not recognise the tempter’s 
presence, except as he detected it in the suggestions he ad- 
vanced. And this detection was by Virtue of the moral cha- 
racter of the suggestions themselves. And if he, Christ, were 
tempted on the side of his humanity, and his own divine na- 
ture gave him no aid, and Satan came invisibly, then is it 
plainly natural that he would be unrecognised, till he had in 
the way supposed revealed himself. Besides, if the divine 
nature did not operate ordinarily to relieve him of hunger, 
and fatigue, and pain, neither showing him how to avoid 
them, nor coming in to bear him above them, when induced, 
is it not quite as rational, and, part passu, probable, that it 
gave him nothing of prescience as to the presence of his 
enemy now? 

We must all the time bear in mind, as a fact underlying 
this whole case, that, as God is revealed to man by Christ, so 
Christ is revealed to us, chiefly through his human nature. 
That is, the human nature is not communicated to us through 
the divine, but the divine through the human. And, as God 
is revealed in Christ with more or less of fulness, as suits the 
occasion or the case, so Christ, the Son of God, is revealed in 
the Son of Man, with more or less of Ais fulness, as the special 
case may render appropriate. 

- Thus, as we are left to discern the sources of our tempta- 
tions, in multitudes of cases, by their moral quality alone, 
having no other means of deciding whether a given suggestion 
be from the spirit of Satan, or from the Holy Spirit, Christ 
becomes our example here as elsewhere, in the fullest sense, 
by befng left to the same resource. This is the point, indeed, 
where most of all we need the power of Christ’s example to 
sustain us. If here it be carried over our heads by the inter- 
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position of the divinity in Christ, the whole case is removed 
from the analogy of our experiences. 

We have dwelt so long on these preliminary points, that we 
must be ngere concise in the discussion of what remains. And 
indeed we may well be so, since the commentators have so 
fully given the special philosophy of the several points of the 
temptation itself. 

The respective parties then and there meet; Jesus, now left 
to feel the exhaustion of his forty days of abstinence; Satan, 
a person, but invisible, ready to act in the infusion, at the 
right moment, of the appropriate suggestion. What is now 
the real aim of Satan? The answer to this is to be gathered 
in part from his known character and designs, and in part 
from the shape which his attacks take, as disclosed in the nar- 
ration. 

The moral history of the world reveals two turning points, 
or crises in its destiny. One is, when Adam was put to the 
test of his obedience in Eden. The other is, when Christ was 
to repair the ruin of the fall. Satan had prevailed to ruin the 
race. The question for him now is, Can he keep the race in 
ruin? Not ‘unless he can prevent the work of the Saviour ; 
for if he prevails, then the ruin of Eden is in a manner re- 
paired, and a great multitude will after all come home to Para- 
dise, and heaven will be full of such joy, as it would never 
have known if man had never sinned. Satan succeeded with 
the first Adam ; why may he not with the second? Could he be 
induced to commit one sin, even the least, the race is still ruined. 

When we come to the particulars of the account, we are 
met with the fact of a slight variation in the order of events, 
as narrated in the several Gospels. Matthew gives us one 
order, and Luke* another; Luke putting as the third of the 
trials the one which Matthew gives as the second, and the se- 
cond as the third. Which of these has preserved the real 
order? It is commonly agreed that this belongs to Matthew. 
Dr. Robinson is so sure of it, that in his Harmony of the Gos- 
_ pels, he has reversed Luke’s order in his own narrative, and 
made it to correspond with that of Matthew. ‘There are obvi- 
ous reasons for the general verdict as thus expressed. 
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Matthew’s order is the natural one. It is the order of cli- 
max. His first appeal, as with Eve, is to a physical appetite. 
This failing, he next assails him through the love of approbation ; 
when foiled here, he attacks the Saviour through the highest 
of all mere human sentiments and desires, those of possession, 
power, dignity, and honor. Thus appetite, desire of approba- 
tion or. applause, and the love of dominion are severally ap- 
- pegled to in their own order. Olshausen ranks them as ap- 
peals to the “lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life”. 

We must pass by several other questions— as to the man- 
ner in which Christ “ was taken” to the several points, as nar- 
rated ; and as to the question whether it was in body, or in 
vision that these transitions were made; and also as to how 
much of the world was shown in “all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ” — since the settlement of these 
matters has no direct bearing on the object we have in view. 
It may be sufficient to assume, that in*being “taken”, he was 
induced to go, no matter how; and that whether present upon 
the mountain, and upon the temple, in body or in spirit, he 
was really at those places, in such a way that all the power of 
inducement was brought to bear upon him, as if there in the 
body. 

We come then to the proposals themselves, in the order of 
Matthew’s narration. Weak from his abstinence, and pros- 
trated under the reiiction overtaking him from that high 
energy of devotion and enjoyment which he had so long ex- 
perienced, the sensation of hunger comes upon him. He is 
left to his normal reliance on his own powers and faculties, 
except as sustained by the Holy Spirit, and feels the results of 
their past suspension, in faintness of body, and doubtless in ~ 
depression of mind. Now is the time forthe Tempter. ‘“ You 
are the Messiah, about to enter on your ministry, a part of 
which will be to work miracles. That power is now yours. 
Use it; make this stone to be bread, and save your life, for 
you are in the desert, and may perish before you can obtain | 
food.” 
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Where is the harm of it? Are not its averments true, na- 
tural, imperative? But Christ’s sinless nature, with the stimu- 
lus of light and integrity imparted by the Holy Spirit, was 
able to decide on the instant that it would be unbecoming in 
the Saviour of mankind to commence his miraculous work by 
a miracle for himself, and for his physical being. No; Provi- 
dence has thus far sustained him, even through a fast of forty 
days, and on Providence shall be his reliance still; since man 
lives not only by bread, but by obedience to the word of God 
in all its parts. 

The attack is now changed. Since the Saviour will not of- 
fend for the sake of a physical appetite, even under such pres- 
sure, there must be a trial of his susceptibility to those pas- 
sions of the soul: which are so controlling with men. Jesus 
must be susceptible to the love of approval. The Jews ex- 
pect their Messiah from heaven; here is a point of the temple 
—the very place where he would be expected to descend — 
near seven hundred feet, as some say, from the earth. In 
broad day, in the eyes of all Jerusalem, may he leap from this 
pinnacle and land safely, borne up by the shining cohorts, and 
thus show that he is the expected One, and be welcomed by 
the nation. 

Christ detected the wrong in this, by its uselessness, its im- 
prudence, and the love of display which it would involve. It 
was to tempt God. The Holy Spirit made luminous that 
Scripture of Moses forbidding such personal exposure, relying 
on God’s special interposition in a matter not commanded of 
him. He will not yield to the lust of the eyes. Vanity can- 
not be relied on to lead him into sin. 

Up to this point, what is there in the nature of the case it- 
self, or in the demands of the Gospel story, to necessitate any 
sensible or other appearance of the Tempter, or even to lead 
to the supposition that Christ had recognised him? The time 
consumed in the history, as thus far given, is not determined, 
The suggestions are such as would be natural to our minds 
in the circumstances. These were appeals to his imagination, 
doubtless somewhat excited, and an aroused imagination more 
or less confuses the reason for the time being. If, therefore, he 
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was hurried from one suggestion to another, by the malignant 
spirit in whose shadow he was, so as to give hardly time for 
reflection, as would seem ‘the natural manner of the tempta- 
tion, and getting color from Luke’s expression, “ in a moment 
of time,” he may have suspected, at this point, the presence of 
his enemy, but not as yet have gone any further than sus- 
picion. 

In this attitude of the case we may suppose the third at- 
tack to have been made. This is based upon a higher senti- 
ment than either of the preceding. Man was created a mon- 
arch, and this world given him for empire. Though he has 
lost the domain, he has not lost the sentiment which leads him 
to seek for possession and power. It is a normal attribute of 
his soul, and the Scriptures appeal to it by.their promises of 
rewards to well-doing, symbolized in crowns, thrones, and 
kingdoms. And the promises of spiritual empire, as thus 
given, are analogous to the promises of power and possession 
made to the nations which, in this world, serve God. Christ- 
ian nations are authorized to believe themselves the inheritors 
of the earth, and actually reach the dominion of the world. 
In short, the idea of righteousness is coupled habitually in the 
Scriptures with sovereignty, according to the capacity of the 
righteous party. 

Through this innate love of power shall then be the next 
attack. And we find Jesus upon a high mountain, surveying 
the kingdoms of the world, and their glory. The proposition, 
as related in the Gospels is: “All this will I give thee, if thou 
~ wilt fall down and worship me”. ° 

This is the only one of the three propositions of the Tempter, 
which offers in itself any difficulty of moment as to its in- 
terpretation. The difficulty here is readily apprehended. It 
consists in the manifest incongruity of such a being as Satan 
gravely proposing to a sinless one like Christ, “to fall down 
and worship him”. A literal proposition of this kind must be 
thrown out of the account as utterly inconceivable; and we 
are forced, therefore, to ask, What is the real solution of the 
case? What did Satan literally propose ? 
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And first, as to the proposal of terms to be submitted to on 
the part of Christ. What was he actually todo? And then, 
as to the proffered reward, what was he to receive? The pro- 
posal is in the words éav meodv rpooKuvqjoys po. A textual ex- 
amination of these words affords us no relief. The idea of 
the phrase is, religious homage and service, as expressed in 
the Saviour’s reply. The only question is, as to the manner of 
the service ; was it to be bodily, or a worship of the spirit, 
and a service of the life? If our hypothesis be correct, that 
Satan is not present in any visible, or even apprehended pres- 
ence, the bodily or formal worship is out of the question, on 
physical grounds. And if the Saviour has not yet distinctly 
detected his presence, then is the suppositién of any formal 
worship an absurdity. All the considerations of the case, 
physical and. moral, drive us from ayy interpretation which 
supposes a formal or an apprehended worship of Satan as a 
person on the part of the Saviour. 

What then is Christ actually todo? The answer to this is 
found in the proffered reward: “All this shall be thine”. 
Christ is solicited to become a temporal king, and content 
himself with a worldly empire. To do this, is to renounce his 
spiritual kingdom, because the two are inconsistent, and really 
to accept of Satan for his sovereign, he being “the Prince of 
this world”. The worship, therefore, was the worship of the 
spirit; the opposite in quality, but the same in nature, with 
that which Christ declares to be alone valuable, as rendered to 
the Father, even that of the Spirit. To serve the world is to 
serve the devil; such is it to us, such would it have been to. 
him. The design doubtless was to conceal from him all of 
wrong that was involved in the offer. But Christ detected and 
rejected it at once. ” 

The proffer was thus a real temptation to Christ’s human- 
ity. By it he would escape the poverty, ignominy and suffer- 
ing of the spiritual kingdom, and obtain the comfort, digtity, 
wealth, and power of an empire, which might easily be con- 
ceived as the mightiest the world has ever seen. As a man, 
Christ was qualified to take and to govern such anempire. In: 
this guise it was a great proffer to a great mind. How would 
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it loom up in the human imagination, if but held before it for a 
little time. And would not all good beings, who knew what 
was going on, hold their breath till the turn of the scale indi- 
cated the decision? Well might the angels throng about the 
triumphant Redeemer, as soon as the battle is won ! 

If this hypothesis as to this latter transaction be the true one, 
all the difficulties which seem to beset it readily vanish. No 
real significance attaches to the difference of form in which 
this proposal is made, from that of the others; such as, “All 
this will J give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me”; 
instead of, ‘‘Command this stone to become bread”. This 
personality gives freshness to the narrative, while it indicates 
its true nature and source. To repeat all the account in detail, 
as it actually occurred, might occupy more space in the gos- 
pels than inspiration desired them to have. Some mode of 
condensation might therefore be a necessity. 

Yet, after all, there may be the silent thought that this is 
putting the account to more strain than it ought to bear. We 
may therefore mention for its relief, that the whole Gospel 
story, to say nothing of the prophetic books, is filled with figur- 
ative forms of narration. Parables, metaphors, and illustrations, 
are the staple of Christ’s teachings. These enigmatic forms 
take all shapes, and vary from each other without end. Some- 
times the Saviour explains them, and sometimes he does not; 
but no one supposes that those which he did not explain are, 
on that account, without explanation. He often purposely 
leaves his words unexplained, and with the knowledge that 
some will misunderstand him. His words, nevertheless, in all 
cases inclose his meaning, though they may not convey it of 
necessity to all who hear him. 

It is not therefore necessary to find any passage exactly and 
in all points parallel with this, as thus interpreted. Cases like 
it, in essentials, are abundant; cases in which he puts spiritual 
facts in sensible forms. When, for instance, he says : “ Destroy 
this Temple, and in three days I will build it”; while he really 
says one thing, he seems to say another. In the case of Dives 
and Lazarus, the imagery is manifestly more or less merely 
such, while the true sense of the story must be carefully kept. 
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When he speaks of eating his flesh and drinking his blood, the 
thing is as baldly impossible, as a literal act, as that he should 
formally worship the devil. He who believes in him eats his 
flesh and drinks his blood. The nature of this proposal, so 
widely different from that ministry, upon which Christ had 
doubtless been meditating for the past forty days, and the de- 
tails of which he had prospectively settled upon, revealed it- 
self at. once to his sinless soul. He understood the scheme 
anditsauthor. His reply is, Begone, Satan! and thus the trial 
closes. 





Art. V.—BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH AMERICA. 


Toe Norta British Review. No. LXXXI. February, 1862. Art. X. 
Tae AmericaAN Repusiic: REsvRRECTION THROUGH DissoLUTION. 


War tries and reveals the strongest elements of national 
character, developing in an accelerated ratio the physical and 
moral resources of a people. In itself an evil and a scourge, 
it may become the means of purifying and exalting the popu- 
lar spirit and of bringing a nation to the fullest consciousness 
of its historic destiny. It may likewise become an interna- 
tional touchstone, revealing the sympathies or antipathies of 
other nations. The sentiments that are cloaked in times of 
peace are often evoked with unmistakable significance when 
a nation is struggling for its very life. We find out who are 
our real friends, and,who they are that wish us ill, when en- 
gaged in a contest that absorbs all our energies. Especially 
must this be the case, when a nation, like our own, is involved 
in an intestine conflict, striving to uphold its national unity in 
the face of a formidable revolt. At such a crisis the broad 
human and Christian sympathies of other nations will be 
clearly expressed, if not by the proffer of material aid, yet 
in the way of moral support, of cordial cheer and good-will. 

Such magnanimous and unbought sympathy, uttered in the 

31 
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juncture and crisis of a nation’s destiny, has a priceless worth ; 
it is the noblest boon which one people can give another. It 
cannot be extorted by menace, nor is it the offspring of mere 
prudence, but rather a spontaneous tribute, revealing the sub- 
tlest and deepest moral unison in the great ends and objects 
of national life. It indicates where lie the springs of action. 
As with an electric touch it kindles the souls of those engaged in 
the battle, for it assures them that the hearts of a vast and eager 
assembly are beating for them, quick to mourn their reverses 
and to hail their success. And, if such sympathy really exist, 
it will be shown most clearly whenever moral right and human 
rights are essential elements in the conflict. War, then, in 
Bacon’s phrase becomes, “ the highest trial of Right”. Anda 
nation contending for order against anarchy, for civilization 
against barbarism, for freedom against oppression, has some 
right to expect that the friends of order, of civilization, and of 
liberty will cheer it in its struggles and sacrifices. If it is 
itself willing to risk all, even its very life, for the sake of its 
vital interests, it may surely hope that those who share in its 
general principles and aims will pronounce judgment in its 
favor in clear and welcome words. And rarely, at such a- 
juncture, can it be mistaken about the sentiments and sym- 
pathies of others. The nerves are in tension, and quick to 
feel. Love, hate or indifference is rapidly detected when the 
soul is strained to its highest pitch of sensibility. 

The United States of America are now involved in a des- 
perate conflict, which, to all human seeming, indicates a crisis 
in its history. It is passing through a death-struggle, resisting 
even unto blood the domination of the slave power in its na- 
tional affairs, the arbitrary and self-destructive theory of seces- 
sion as a constitutional right, and the armed hosts of a wide- 
spread rebellion, fomented in the interests of a slaveholding 
minority, and having for its object the establishment of a 
rival republic based on the right of human bondage as its 
distinguishing political principle. The leaders in this rebel- 
lion are conspirators, traitors and rebels against the General 
Government; none the less so even though the political right 
of secession be conceded. ; For they took forcible possession 
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of forts, public buildings, and lands owned by the United 
States; they attacked posts rightly held by national troops; 
they subjected to systematic persecution and confiscation all 
loyal persons within the boundaries of the so-called Confeder- 
ate States ; they annulled the laws of the land; they attempted 
to overrun and hold States which had never seceded ; they 
threatened to take and destroy the national Capitol. All this 
is not- mere secession; but open and flagrant insurrection 
against the power and rights of the General Government. 
And that this rebellion was inaugurated in the service of 
slavery, for the sake of founding a slave-republic on this con- 
tinent, and brought about chiefly becanse the progress of the 
North threatened to expel the domination of the slave-power 
from our national councils, is as palpable to all who can read the 
signs of the times, and as susceptible of the clearest historic and 
moral demonstration, as any fact in the course and progress of 
human history. Here is the inmost sense of the strife. The 
central question in our politics for more than forty years has 
been, Shall freedom or slavery rule in our national policy ? 
The question now is, Shall a republic, based on the principle 
of slavery, be allowed to consolidate its power on the soil of 
this republic? And the question in its final issue is, Shall 
this continent, south of the Canadian frontier, be controlled 
by the generous and inspiring principle of free labor, or by - 
the selfish and barbarising policy of slavery? For in the end 
there can probably be but one government in the heart of this 
continent, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Seces- 
sion could only end in attempts at reconstruction. If a slave- 
republic were now formed as an independent power, it would 
never cease its ambitions projects until it brought the whole 
country under its sway. ‘lhe physical characteristics of the 
country, the laws of commerce, the historic laws guiding the 
growth of states, the common bonds of language, literature, 
and society, and the general interests of this country in rela. 
tion to foreign powers, all point to national unity as the only 
feasible end. Here it is eminently true, that 


“ They struggle vainly to preserve a part, 
Who have not courage to contend for all”. 
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One country, one constitution, one destiny is sharply inscribed 
upon the past annals of our nation, and prognosticated in the 
signs of the future. Whether the vast power of this republic 
shall be wielded in the interests of freedom or of slavery, of 
an aristocracy or of the people, whether unrighteous caste 
shall here be perpetuated or here be abolished, is the vital 
and substantive question at the root of our present conflict. 
Animated by such convictions the United States entered 
into the war which the rebellion forced upon it, with the 
fullest consciousness of its significancy, perils, and possible 
issues. It saw that its national life was in danger of extince- 
tion, and it nerved and strained itself to call out all its re- 
sources for self-preservation. It was suddenly summoned to 
a new and untried career — from the acta in toga to the gesta 
in armis. It knew that the conflict would be desperate ; and 
that the sacrifices must be in proportion to the danger and 
the stake. It knew that if it failed, republicanism itself would 
be pronounced a failure, and the onward career of this coun- 
try be checked in its noon-tide. It also knew that if it sue- 
ceeded, the progress of the slave-power would be arrested, 
the majesty of rightful government vindicated, the practical 
vigor of republicanism demonstrated, and its progress acceler- 
ated. On the one side was an armed revolt, assuming the 
style of Confederate States, organized to expel the national 
government from its soil, and to ensure the undisturbed su- 
premacy of the debasing political maxim, that human bond- 
age is needful and right. On the other hand was the National 
Government, legally elected, simply exercising its constitu- 
tional functions, foully betrayed by those entrusted with 
power, aiming only to uphold in the revolted States the au- 
thority and rights to which those States were solemnly 
pledged, menaced and warred upon because the national 
supremacy of the free spirit of the North seemed insured 
by the election of President Lincoln, long reluctant to be- 
lieve that-all hope of compromise and pacification must be 
abandoned, itself at first well-nigh non-resistant, while stag- 
gering and deadly blows were dealt by armed, wary, and un- 
scrupulous foes, and at last aroused to open resistance only 
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when a handful of its troops, beleaguered in Fort Sumter, were 
compelled to surrender their post after a fierce bombardment. 
Now the Union must fight or die. And thus our war began. 

Up to this time the-tone of the foreign, especially of the 
English press and periodicals, had been favorable to the 
United States government. The North was encouraged; the 
South was blamed. England had freed its colonial slaves, 
and boasted of its love and sacrifices for human freedom. 
For a quarter of a century it had been assailing this country 
chiefly because it was the only Christian power that tolerated 
slavery at home. British Christians catechised all our minis- 
ters upon this question, and refused the right hand of fellow- 
ship to such as could not clear themselves of the suspicion of 
looking upon the slave system with leniency or indifference. 
All Europe understood ‘that the last presidential election 
turned upon the question of the prohibition of slavery in 
the territories—in fact, upon the question, whether the slave 
interest should be national or local. Abroad the election of 
Mr. Lincoln was well nigh universally hailed as an indication 
that the power of slavery was broken, and that the free North 
would exercise in our national councils the supremacy to which 
it was entitled by its numerical superiority, and by its devo- 
tion to free labor, free speech, and human rights. The Great 
Republic was greeted as disenthralled from the fatal spell 
that had so long held it in bondage to a system, which sacri- 
ficed the general welfare to the exorbitant demands of a slave- 
holding minority and oligarchy. 

But no sooner was the rebellion fairly inaugurated by 
the Confederate States, than all this applause was suddenly 
changed into doubt, reproach, or denunciation. The disrup- 
tion of the Republic seemed to be assumed as a foregone con- 
clusion. Apologies were invented for the South, and calum- 
nies for the North. The war was “ deplored” (the pet word) 
as a terrible struggle for a chimerical and undesirable result. 
The lust of conquest was stigmatised as the moving spring of 
the North, and the love of independence applauded as the 
passion of the South. The right of Secession was violently 
maintained by journalists that had evidently never seen our 
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Constitution. Slavery, it was squarely asserted, had really 
nothing to do with the strife. It was even gravely main- 
tained that if Englishmen wanted to see the slave-trade abol- 
ished, and emancipation made sure and easy, they must sym- 
pathise with the Confederate States. The vaunted British 
sympathy, more often extolled than tested, for the weaker 
and oppressed party, was invoked in favor of the persecuted 
Southern States, who only wanted to secure their independ- 
ence. Besides, if the South succeeded, republicanism was 
surely a failure, as sagacious Englishmen had always said it 
must be. Also, if the South succeeded, it would have free 
trade with England, and free trade is a very great blessing— 
for England, which has so many manufactured goods to sell in 
the dearest markets, and raw goods to buy in the cheapest. 
And would it not after all be better to have the new slave 
republic succeed (especially as it had prohibited the slave- 
trade), than to have the Great Republic subdue it; for in 
the latter case, the power of republicanism would be proved 
mightier than that of any other form of government; whereas, 
if the South established its independence, it would certainly 
need a stronger government than before, possibly an aristoc- 
racy in form as well as in fact —and this would go to show 
that aristocracy is conducive to the well-being of states. 
Even if it were aslave republic, that would not make any 
Englishman love slavery more; whereas, if the United States 
triumphed, and all the States were reiinited as one free re- 
public, this would give greater warrant and license than ever 
before to the insolent radical faction under “ our venerable 
constitution” who have been frying to prove by Western ex- 
ample, that the masses may wisely be entrusted with a greater 
share of that political power, which all conservatives hold should 
be administered, not by the people, but for them. Some ulte- 
rior consequences about Canada, the British West Indies, com- 
mercial supremacy, naval power, and kindred matters were 
also incidentally suggested to reflecting minds. The net re- 
- sult of the whole calculation was thus very clearly made out 
to be something like this: if the South succeed, England will 
be a gainer in divers ways (even though, parenthetically, hu- 
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manity be the loser); but if the North succeed, nobody can 
tell what may happen, though it is quite probable that the 
British Isles will not receive any immediate benefit. Serious- 
minded philanthropists were also prompted to inquire whether, 
after all, humanity would suffer so very much from the tri- 
umph of the South? There are surely men, and gentlemen 
and Christians (as well as cotton), there in abundance, in spite 
of their horrible system of slavery; and if they can only be 
‘brought into intimate fellowship with the British people, and 
bound to it by ties of gratitude—may it not reasonably be ex- 
pected in the course of time that they would be persuaded to 
treat their poor slaves a little better? Moreover, may there 
not have been some gross exaggerations about this matter of * 
slavery? The North is very jealous of the South; and it is 
plainly the interest of the planters to treat their chattels well, 
or else they could not produce so many bales of cotton of such 
a long and fine staple. Thoughtful English philanthropists 
and traders deeply pondered such obvious considerations. De 
Tocqueville is acknowledged to have written the best book on 
American Democracy; the same shrewd critic in his Memoirs 
also tells us: “In the eyes of an Englishman a cause is just, 
if it be the interest of England that it should succeed. A 
man or a government that is useful to England has every kind 
of merit, and one that does England harm every sort of fault.” 
He also adds, that it is ‘the conviction of all nations that Eng- 
land considers them only with reference to her own greatness, 
that she never notices what passes among foreigners, what 
they think, feel, suffer, or do—but with relation to the use 
which England can make of their actions, their sufferings, 
their feelings and their thoughts; and that when she seems 
most to care for them, she really cares only for herself ”.* 
This severe judgment of a philosophical observer seems to 
be confirmed by the course of the British people, as repre- 
sented by the leading organs of public opinion, in relation to 
the present crisis in our national affairs. By the closest ties 
of descent, language, and commerce, by traditional regard for 


* De Tocqueville, Memoir, Letters, and Remains (Boston edition), ii, 393. 
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the authority of constitutions and by the inborn love of human 
rights, as well as by treaties of amity, they were allied to our 
General Government. When the rebellion broke out, the 
whole North felt and said, England will surely give us its 
moral support. And this on two grounds, if on no other; 
first, the maintenance of the rightful authority of a constitu- 
tional government against the assaults of perjured conspira- 
tors and traitors; and, secondly, in the interest of human 
freedom as against the retrograde tendencies and inherent 
selfishness, if not barbarity, of the slave power.* Here we 
supposed were fixed facts as to the side to which England 
would gravitate in its political and moral sympathies. But 
“it was soon found that we were imposed upon by.the delusions 
of adream. As with one consent, the leading journals re- 
presenting the aristocratic, the commercial, and also the reli- 
gious opinions of Great Britain, began to show the most inex- 
plicable dislike of the United States, and to pour out upon it 
a torrent of abusive misrepresentation and perversion of prin- 
ciples and facts, almost unequalled in the fiercest excitement 
even of a local, political debate. The amount of stupid pre- 
judice and obstinate ignorance about our affairs shown by 
these journals is well-nigh incredible. All the old scores 
of the past fifty years were raked up to inflame popular 
prejudice. Onur institutions, history, morals, manners, and 
government were disparaged and vilified, as if no public or 
private virtue were left on this side of the ocean. Whatever 
the South said for itself or against the North was credu- 
lously believed; and all that the North said was ignored or 
denied. The tone of the British government itself was cold 
and diplomatic, and tended to favor the Sonth alone. <Ac- 
cording to all recognised principles of international law, the 


* Another reason might have been found in the Protestant sympathies of Eng- 
land, and the desirableness of upholding this Union unimpaired in the interests 
of our common Protestant civilization and power. If this country were dismem- 
bered, England would be the only first-rate Protestant nation. It requires but a 
slight knowledge of past history and of the probabilities of the future, to see that 
the conflict between Protestantism and Catholicism has not yet been decided; and 

« that precisely on account of its Protestantism, the strongest European powers may 
yet seek to cripple the might of England. 
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only lawful army and navy which England had any right to 
see within our boundaries was that called out by the United 
States. But the British government at the very outset, even 
before the minister of our government could arrive in Eng- 
land, issued a proclamation, conceding belligerent rights to the 
revolted as much as to the loyal States. It assumed a position 
of neutrality between a lawful government and its rebellious 
citizens. It put the privateers of the latter on the same foot- 
ing with our men-of-war. The Nashville wantonly destroyed 
the Harvey Birch by fire, and then found refuge and comfort 
in British ports : Earl Russell said it was a Confederate “ vessel 
of war”. Spain and Turkey have been more just than England. 
The Times, The Morning Herald, and The Post, followed by 
nearly all the leading journals (excepting Zhe Daily News 
and Zhe Star) have bitterly and constantly denounced the 
policy, the aims, the power and the right of our Government 
in the prosecution of the war. In the affair of the Trent, 
England ignored its old policy and claims, that it might put 
us in the wrong. The news of the seizure of that ship was 
followed by a furious outburst of indignation and hostility 
from Johnny Groat’s to Land’s End. The wildest surmises 
were current and credited about our intent and policy; as, 
the manufactured lie, that the government at Washington 
was under the dictation of a mob; or, the gross absurdity, 
fhat the North, hopeless of subduing the South, had put 
a deliberate insult upon England, that it might in its ex- 
tremity embroil itself in another war, and so have a decent 
pretext for making peace with the rebels! The British lion 
could not have sprung to its feet with more instant rage even 
in the event of a French invasion; only it was in menace of 
a foe supposed to be powerless, and not in panic before 
an empire known to be strong. In hot haste a virtual ulti- 
matum was despatched across the Atlantic, containing no hint 
of possible diplomatic negotiations even on points of interna- 
tional law plainly involved and not yet settled. To aid diplo- 
macy, large reénforcements were at once shipped to Canada. 
In the extremity of our Republic, before we had completed 
our preparations for coping with the rebellion, ere we had 
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gained asingle great victory, England sent us an ultimatum, 
and sent a large force to our borders in menace, while the 
whole British press poured out a volley of anathemas. Mr. 
Seward’s note to Lord Lyons, indicating a pacific solution 
of the difficulty, was in the hands of the ministers of the 
crown, and its contents were carefully suppressed. And only 
the good sense of our government, and the moderation of our 
“mob”, kept Old England from the unspeakable shame of 
making war upon a free Republic in the interests of a slave- 
holding confederacy. Then, of course, there came a lull in 
the storm, but still no concession to the justice or rights of our 
cause: there was silence, but no favor: 


Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 


Of this attitude and public policy of England in respect to 
our struggle there is one, and only one possible solution, in 
consonance with all the facts of the case. The preéminence 
of Great Britain is the historical ideal of British statesman- 
ship. This may spring from the latent conviction that Eng- 
lish supremacy is for the greatest good of mankind; it is at 
any rate sufficiently powerful to absorb all minor morals and 
objects. The peculiarity of the British power, as compared 
with that of all other great historic nations, is seen in the fact 
that it is the only island which has ever ruled continents. The 
marvellous energy, pluck, good sense, and pertinacity of the 
British people have given it unequalled success in the planting 
and holding of colonies, It has also been able at home to com- 
bine the most diverse interests in one orderly and wonderful 
state. Monarchy, aristocracy, representative government, 
commerce, and manufactures are wrought into one system, 
making one power as never before. To support all these in- 
terests, to remain a great and growing power, it must have 
great colonies, and a proportionate maritime and commercial 
superiority. It lives and thrives through and by its posses- 
sions abroad. It is by necessity ambitious for foreign con- 
quest and rule. Some of its interests, especially those of the 
aristocratic, the manufacturing, and the commercial classes, 
seem endangered by the example, or by the growing power, 
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of our Republic. Dread of this power, and of its future 
growth, controls the words and policy of many of England’s 
greatest and best men. Our democracy is disliked by their 
aristocracy ; our manufactures rival theirs; our commerce 
threatens at many points to supplant theirs. We are in dan- 
gerous proximity to some of their best colonies. They can 
hardly replace the drain we make upon their people by the 
superior advantages our land holds out to their more destitute 
population. In this state of things, what was more natural 
than that, in such a crisis as ours, all these threatened interests 
should rise up against us? Our hour had come; it was our 
time of rupture and of weakness; this Republic seemed rent 
asunder. Now, if ever, was the opportunity, without infring- 
ing on the letter of the public law, to make use of all prac- 
ticable means for giving aid and comfort to the cause of seces- 
sion, thus hastening the dissolution of the Union. In many 
ways this would be for the advantage of England. The 
United States would cease to be 4 first-rate power. Southern 
cotton could be directly exchanged for English manufactures. 
The need of astrong force in Canada and the West Indies 
would be curtailed; and the Monroe doctrine would become 
a dead letter. It would algo be proved, that Republics tend 
to subdivision. Thus the material and commercial prosperity 
of Great Britain might be enhanced, and its aristocracy have 
a new lease of power, both in church and state. 

Two considerations, as we have already stated, stood in the 
way of all this. One was the regard which one nation should 
have for another struggling for national existence. The other 
was, that the rebellious States were slaveholding, and England 
was committed to abglitionism. Here were the moral principles 
of the contest; this was its other, higher, and eternal side. Could 
England afford to throw these out of the account? Should it 
suppress the moral instincts,.and give heed only to political 
and mercenary aspirations? Would this redound to its per- 
manent benefit? Here was certainly a grave dilemma. And 
the leading British statesmen and writers extricated themselves 
from it by a very simple plan and plea. With one consent, 
they took the ground, that neither of these considerations was 
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to enter into their estimate of the case in hand. It was quietly 
assumed, as inevitable and irrefragable—that there was no 
one national life, no national unity here, and that there ought 
not to be —that the South and the North were already two 
nations: and that the only possible issue of the contest was 
on this basis. And it was also as roundly asserted and claimed 
—in direct contradiction of the most notorious facts — that 
slavery had nothing to do with the real merits of the case; 
that freedom, in fact, would rather lose than gain with the 
triumph of the North. And so the English hatred of slavery 
was even paraded as a reason for sympathising with the South 
rather than the North. Earl Russell, echoed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, summed up the whole matter in the noted saying — 
“that the contest was, on the part of the North, for supremacy, 
and on the part of the South for independence”. Thus were 
the only two reasons on the ground of which the United 
States entered into the conflict ruled out of the case in Eng- 
land. 

- Yet not wholly ruled out by all. A seeming consistency 
must still be attempted. Hence we were told, again and 
again, that if we would put the war on direct anti-slavery 
grounds, and proclaim universal emancipation, all. England 
would rise in virtuous acclamation. That is to say, we will 
and can have no sympathy with you in your struggle for na- 
tional being, for we can only sympathise with a universal 
human interest. We will not sympathise with you, if you 
conduct your war on the same principles and for the same ob- 
jects with all the most defensible and lauded wars in his- 
tory, but only as you make it a moral crusade, and pro- 
pagate freedom at the point of the bayonet. Suppose we had 
done this; would not the cry of fanatidism, of the horrors of 
extermination, of the impracticability of such a daring venture, 
have rung through Europe? Would not France and England 
have been exhorted to interfere on the score of humanity it- 
self? And, besides, if England is so virtuous that it can only 
sympathise with a war for moral ends, what must it say of its 
own wars, in India, in the Crimea, in Canada? Were these 
for freedom or for empire? Let it also be considered, that, 
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from the nature of the case, the legal and political form and 
statement of the contest must be, the necessity of preserving 
the constitution and the government. It is the only possible 
mode of putting the case in political ethics, as a national 
cause. The war, as an appeal to arms, was forced upon us by 
an armed revolt and rebellion against our government. The 
momentum was indeed given on the one side by slavery, on 
the other by freedom. But the only direct and formal object 
of the war on the part of the Union is, of course, to restore its 
own authority. Slavery as a predominant power in our na- 
tional politics will doubtless receive its death-blow in the con- 
test; but this must be, not through the war alone and directly, 
but also through many another agency. 

Now we do not doubt that many Englishmen truly believed 
that we had no right to contend for national existence, and 
that they could not sympathise with us unless we adopted their 
visionary scheme of emancipation. They really thought that 
we were engaged in an unrighteous war of subjugation alone. 
But may this not have been in part because they wished to 
believe it? Populus vult decipi, et decipretur. The wish was 
father to the thought. They did not want to find that the 
North was in the right. They did not wish to feel obliged to 
sympathise with us on the score of good government and of 
anti-slavery feeling. It was much more convenient to set these 
moral aspects of the case aside, that the prudential and com- 
mercial reasons might have full vent and verge. For, what- 
ever may be said about English justice and sympathy, there is 
and can be no question (with a few exceptions), that on neither 
of those two main points of our controversy have we had the 
slightest expression of good-will from the leading organs of 
British opinion. Mr. Mill, in his very able article in Fraser’s 
Magazine, confesses that there is too much plausibility to the 
accusation that the English people have felt and spoken 
“almost solely against the party in the right”; and that there 
is “no denying the charge, that our moral attitude towards the 
contending parties” has favored the slave interest. They have 
called the struggle deplorable: btit only to add, that they* 
wished we would make peace with and recognise the South, so 
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that they might again get cotton and send goods in abundance, 
On the two main points they have had no sympathy with us, 
because they have denied both of them as real factors in the 
contest. They even taunt us with asking for their sympathy, as 
if it was none of their business. We do not complain of it; we 
suppose they could not help it. It is not their lack of charity 
that we impugn, so much as their falsification of facts ; it is not 
their want of sympathy, but their reasons for it. They did 
not, and would not see the immortal issues of the strife. We 
simply say, that it reveals to us fully, what are English policy 
and statesmanship, English hopes and fears, in the midst of 
such momentous contests. But we also insist upon it, that they 
have no right to call prudence virtue, and to dignify mercan- 
tile calculations with the sacred name of justice. If England 
in this matter is content with its position, and vindicates its 
wisdom, so be it. Only let it be fully understood, that it finds 
its honor in what is for its own advantage, and its wisdom in 
that which will most profit its own power andcommierce. But 
as yet we cannot see that mercantile morality is the highest 
form of national ethics; we cannot see that England has any 
sense or reason or justite on its side, in utterly disregarding all 
that the United States of America declare with unanimous 
conviction to be the inmost sense of the real issues of this ter- 
rible war— perhaps the most vast in its proportions, and 
momentous in its results, of any single war that was ever 
waged on any continent, having respect to the maintenance of 
good government and of just and equal laws. And Eng- 
land’s very lack of sympathy for us has made us stronger. 
It has disclosed to us still more clearly, that here we stand 
well-nigh alone, fighting a battle for mankind. 

That those esteemed the best and worthiest of English 
statesmen held and favored such views, adverse to our national 
unity, and resolutely refusing to admit the slavery question 
into the discussion, is seen most clearly in the utterances of 
leading members of the British Cabinet. From Lord Palmer- 
ston no one, we suppose, expected much favor; he has spoken 

*no good word for America, though he lately said, that “he 
should be ashamed, when events of such high importance 
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were going on in /taly, if Englishmen had remained silent, and 
expressed no feeling, no wishes and no sympathy as to the 
result.” Mr. Milner Gibson uttered a few words at the outset 
in favor of the North. Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has been identified with the progress of reform; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is, undoubtedly, a man of the 
highest general culture. The former openly said, in his place 
in the House of Lords, in the very height of our conflict: “I 
trust that whatever may be their military successes and naval 
victories, the North will at last consent to the peaceable separ- 
ation of two States, which might both be mighty, of two States 
inhabited by persons of very different education and of very 
different nature, perhaps, but respecting each other, and each 
going on in a course of peace and prosperity, which will not only 
benefit that great country in the present day, but will secure 
its position for centuries to come.” From Earl Russell’s point 
of view, all this may have seemed very fair and conclusive ; 
and many Englishmen praise its moderation and justice; but 
suppose our Secretary of State had said the same thing about 
England and Canada, or England and India, while these coun- 
tries were in rebellion against the British power. Or, suppose 
Ireland should revolt, and Mr. Seward should utter a like 
wish. Mr. Seward, the most philosophical of our statesmen, 
has been represented in England as the chief of our dem- 
agogues, on the basis of notoriously false reports of his sayings 
as to Canada. But the South is held to us by closer ties, and 
is more needful to our national unity than Canada can be to 
England. Mr. Gladstone not only endorses the general 
position of Earl Russell, bat he is still more explicit in the 
avowal, that the English policy was dictated by a desire to 
conciliate the South, in the belief that it would finally succeed. 
In his speech before the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester 
he repelled “the American demand for sympathy”, asking 
what was “ practically the meaning of that desire and de- 
mand? It was this, that we should take such a course by our 
language and by our public acts as would place the ten mil- 
lions of men of the South in permanent hostility with us”. He 
goes on to say, that though opposed to slavery, ‘that is no 
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reason for adopting a course of conduct that is to lay the 
foundations of alienation, of bad feeling, and of permanent 
hostility between ourselves and those who may hereafter be a 
great nation claiming to enter into peaceful relations with us ”.* 
This is certainly very frankly said. And, making all due 
allowance, is not such a statement as this a melancholy com- 
mentary on the British statesmanship of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Why has it been left to Mr. Bright, the noble Quaker, 
and to Mr. Mill, the reflecting political economist, to utter the 
only words which indicated any tolerable appreciation of the 
real magnitude and issues of this contest? The whole tone of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Manchester speech is unmistakably m favor 
of the Southern cause. On the question of slavery in general, 
the Chancellor is very sound; but he says he has “no faith in 
the propagation of free institutions at the point of the sword”. 
Why did he not, state it just the other way — that he has no 
faith in the propagation of slavery, at the point of the sword? 
for that was the beginning of the strife. And between the 
two—for this is the question—which would he elect? When 
slavery rises against a free government, how can either gov- 
ernment or freedom be preserved but by the sword? The 
whole amount of his argument is, the South will probably suc- 
ceed, and therefore we must keep on good terms with her. 
Has British statesmanship, then, ceased to be a training in the 
high rules of political justice, and in a sacred jealousy for 
whatever may mar human freedom and human rights, and be. 
come debased into a mercantile morality, a caculation of profit 
and loss? Well might the rulers of the Southern Confederacy 
rejoice when they read such words. If they could only suc- 
ceed, they would be sure there would be no “alienation or 
bad feeling” among England’s ruling minds. Whatever 
might be their crimes against the United States, and whatever 
their ‘‘ domestic institutions”, the chief opponent of slavery in 


* The tone of Mr. Gladstone’s Manchester speech is very different from that of the 
one he delivered some time since at Leith, in which he said that “ not only had 
Englarid nothing to fear from the growth of the United States of America, but so 
far as we had a selfish interest at all in the matter, it was that the American Union 
should continue undisturbed”. Whence this marked difference ? 
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the old world would be most happy to enter into “ peaceful 
relations ” with them at the earliest opportunity. It is not 
alone the heart of the North which is indignant at such avow- 
als and such policy; but the voice of England’s “ dead, yet 
sceptred sovereigns,” in the name of its dearest and mightiest 
memories, equally rebukes these sordid calculations, based on 
the prospective calamities of a people sprung from England’s 
loins, and inheriting her old spirit. 


‘“‘ Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee.” 


Might not even a merely prudential statesmanship have also 
asked, whether, even if the South succeeded, it would not be 
prudent for England to retain its moral hold of the great 
Northern Republic, which would still remain indestructible ? * 
Might it not be as well to conciliate twenty-two millions of 
freemen as four millions of a slaveholding population? Eng- 
land had a great opportunity of riveting this Republic to it by 
the strongest bonds. We did not ask its intervention in our 
behalf; we merely asked, that it might not stimulate the hope 
of intervention in favor of the South. Every one knows that 
this hope has been the chief reliance of the South in continu- 
ing the contest.. Mr. Seward long since wrote to Mr. Pike, 
Minister at the Netherlands, and has often repeated, that “ this 
. domestic war would come to an end to-morrow if the European 
States should clearly announce, that — expectations of favor 
from them must be abandoned”. And what statesman, on 
either side of the Atlantic, doubts, that, if the North had not 
shown an unparalleled energy, and been successful under a 
favoring Providence beyond precedent, intervention by this 
time would have been ensured, to our discomfiture and the 
triumph of the Confederate States? Such an intervention 
would have been in palpable violation of all international law 


* Mr. Bright warged his countrymen in vain on this point: “It is worth our 
while, on all moral grounds, and on grounds of self-interest, that we should in all 
our transactions acknowledge our alliance and kinship with such a nationfand 
not leave behind an ineradicable and undying sting, which it would take many 
years, perhaps a generation or two, to remove”. 


32 
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and right, and yet it has been seriously advocated, on the most 
frivolous pretexts. It has been discussed as if this country 
were a second-rate or enfeebled power, at the mercy of the 
great European States; it has been urged for the sake of 
humanity, as though we were half-civilized ; it was suggested 
for the absurd reason, that, to aid our blockade, we sunk old 
hulks in the harbor of Charleston ; and it has been demanded, 
in the name of the suffering operatives of Lancashire, as though 
all regard for our national dignity and rights were to be made 
subservient to the interests of British operatives. Mr. Glad- 
stone congratulates the English nation on this non-interven- 
tion, saying, ‘that there never was an occasion in which the 
civilized nations of the world bore, and had been content to 
bear, so much real misery, resulting from a civil and municipal 
quarrel in another State, without interference”. But what 
principle of international ethics allows intervention in such 
cases of incidental suffering from war? There can be no great 
war which is not inconvenient to the non-combatants. If 
they can on that account justly interfere, there could not be 
any war between two great powers without leading to uni- 
versal war. The assumed right of intervention is preposter- 
ous. But not more so than it is for Englishmen to extol their 
magnanimity for not committing so gross an injustice. They 
have called their neutrality dignified, and eulogised their in- 
difference to a conflict which is to decide whether this con- 
tinent be the home of freedom or the land of bondage! When 
Dante was on the verge of the infernal regions, he heard a sad 
wail, and turned and asked, who were these. To whom it was 
replied, that they were the shades of those who were indiffer- 
ent to good and evil, and deserved neither praise nor blame, 
and therefore were their cries mingled with those of the rebel 
angels. The boasted neutralitY of England mingles accordant 
with the fierce war-cry of the rebel hosts of America, bent on 
our destruction. 

In all this, we say, England has let slip a great opportunity 
of showing itself faithful to its loudly proclaimed principles. 
It has been tried and found wanting. It may be, that like us, 
it was, though unconsciously, passing through a moral crisis. 
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It may be, that its own hour of danger is not distant, when it 
will look in vain for the sympathy from us it would otherwise 
have surely had. The change of feeling in this country has 
been rapid, .strong, and well-nigh universal. Those have 
changed the most who were England’s firmest friends. It is 
the reflecting, conservative, and religious men of the North 
who are now most distrustful of her whom we have always 
called our mother country. The Anti-British feeling has 
hitherto been strongest among the democrats, seeking the 
votes of the immigrant Irish population. Now, the estrange- 
ment is most marked among the most sober men of all politi- 
cal parties and religious denominations. It is not hatred or 
fear; but a deep-seated moral distrust. Our best men are 
amazed at England’s indifference, if not apostasy, to the moral 
bearings of this conflict. They doubted whether it could be 
so, until the evidence became irresistible. We found our- 
selves traduced by those who ought to have uttered words of . 
cheer; we listened in vain to hear any one great name among 
England’s ruling statesmen, and even among the clergy of 
Presbyterian Scotland, pronounce boldly in our favor. Arthur, 
Bright and Mill, are the only three men of note who have 
really worked with vigor in our behalf. Of Mr. Cobden, 
- once our eulogist, all that we have heard is, that he was per- 
petually asking, on free-trade grounds, why we could not let 
the Southern States go in peace. Bulwer, the reflecting nov- 
elist and statesman, early prophesied our inevitable ruin as a 
united people. And even Lord Brougham, whose speech is just 
received in this country, abstaining from an expression of 
opinion in favor of either party, describes this war as the 
“frantic rage of a whole people, filled with a thirst for ven- 
geance, only to be slaked by each other’s slaughter”; mani- 
festly thinking that, not regular armies, but a whole popu- 
lation is fighting hand to hand like savage tribes. And this 
venerable apostle of freedom, and of the diffusion of know- 
ledge, “ improves” the occasion to depict the terrors of democ- 
racy, in which the government is overborne by the mob, 
- and likens the government to Pontius Pilafe, and the peo- 
ple to the mob that demanded the death of Jesus. Such a 
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speech confounds and amazes us; for it shows the utter ig- 
norance of the most intelligent foreigners as to the real charac- 
ter and working of democratic institutions. Everybody here 
knows that these representations are utterly false; and we tell 
our English friends so, and they do not give the slightest heed 
to our testimony. How different the tone of the more thought- 
‘ful and less prejudiced Frenchmen. De Gasparin and Labou- 
laye have spoken manfully in our favor; but there has been no 
Scotch De Gasparin, and few English Laboulayes. Archbishop 
Dupanloup published a pastoral against slavery ;* what Eng- 
lish prelate has done the like? Hengstenberg hates a democ- 
racy so cordially, that we are not surprised to find him exult- 
ing in our division, and in his joy forgetting to rebuke the sin 
of rebellion; but from Dr. Guthrie we did not look for revil- 
ings at our institutions and insulting denial of our anti-slavery 
professions. In days past large public meetings have been 
. held in England in favor of Italy striving for unity, and of 
Hungary contending its nationality. But America must fight: 
for unity and nationality alone, without the encouragement of 
any such spontaneous assemblage. We may have had many 
secret friends; silent, reflecting, and Christian men may have 
been with us; but the feeling has not been strong enough, and 


the men have not been strong enough to be outspoken. We - 


have seen private letters from those eminent in literature or 


* Mgr. Dupanloup, archbishop of Orleans, is an ardent advocate of the rights 
of the papacy, but he does not forget the rights of man. In his recent address to 
his clergy, he says: “I am told that the North merits little more of sympathy 
than the South; that questions of commercial tariffs or of political predominance 
have had more influence than the question of slavery on the secession out of 
which civil war has issued.” .. . “It is said, that if the Union be-reconstructed, 
the emancipation of the slaves is not certain, and if the separation become com- 
plete, that emancipation is not impossible.” ... “All this I do not know... 
but what I do know is, that the horrors of civil war have been let loose by this 
fearful question. .. . And what I am more happy to know is, that by a recent 
and important act, a message .of March 8, sent. to Congress by the President of 
the United States and adopted by a great majority — measures prudent, equitable, 
peaceful, have been proposed to put an end to slavery, and passed. . . . For the 
first time in sixty years the central government takes part, and commits the 
whole nation to a vigorous effort against the evil.” Suppose the lord bishop of 
Oxford had uttered such words in the English Parliament ! 
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for philanthropy, breathing a cordial sympathy with us; and 
these were doubly grateful just because they were in such 
strong contrast with almost all the public manifestoes. Prince 
Albert, we do not forget, was reckoned as our friend at the 
time when war seemed imminent: Several religious bodies, 
too, petitioned for peace; these, however, were all non-con- 
formist, excepting the Evangelical Alliance, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury himself protested against the action of-the latter. But 
all this had to do, not with our internal struggle, but with 
adding to it a contest with England. So far as we can see or 
judge, from any public avowals, the simple matter of fact is, 
that the whole ruling class in England, in church and state, 
have prophesied and welcomed this American Crisis as the 
downfall of our Republic; and they were perfectly willing to 
see us lose our place among the nations of the earth. 

But what, after all, if this Republic shall be successful, and 
be retinited, and have freedom and free labor for its ruling na- 
tional character! Were there no Englismen, of large thought 
and heart, to contemplate this possibility? Few, if any; and 
yet it was worthy of meditation.* It was well worth asking 
whether, in view of that contingency, England could afford to 
do outrage’ to the strongest patriotic instincts of a power that 
would at once be the strongest on this side of the Atlantic, and 
that would soon become second to no earthly power? But the 
great men of England have resolutely shut their eyes to any 
such possibility. They have not allowed this thought to in- 
fluence their words. It is well for us that they are neither the 


* The Morning Post, one of our most bitter assailants, lately said: “If the gov- 
ernment of the United States should succeed in reiinnexing them (the Confederate 
States) to its still extensive dominions, Democracy will have achieved its grandest 
triumph since the world began. All that for fifty years its worshippers have 
declaimed and sung would be but dull prose to the pzans which would thence- 
forth ascend in its praise. It would be said, and not unjustly said, that it not 
only reared an empire as if by magic, but that when that empire was riven 
in twain—when an enemy, numbering its hosts by hundreds of thousands, was 
Within sight of its Capitol, ‘it was a question only of a little time, less blood- 
shed, and some money, to rebuild that empire by conquering nine millions of a 
united people, and a country of a million square miles.” 

Truth is sometimes couched in satire ; ironical prophecies may have a fulfilment. 
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prophets nor the providence of history. Neither English 
hopes nor English fears will control our destiny as a nation, 
It is ruled by a higher power. Nor is it, as we joyfully and 
solemnly believe, in our own hands, or at any human disposal. 
No mere human will or wisdom were sufficient for such a 
boundless opportunity as will then stretch out before us. He 
alone who gives the opportunity can give the courage, wisdom, 
and strength needed for this unrivalled task. Were not the 
triumph of our Republic in the line of progress of human 
rights, human welfare, and-also, above all, of Christ’s own 
Gospel, we might well be more overawed at the prospect of 
victory, than at the prospect of dissolution or defeat. Even if 
defeated, we also know, that in some way, to us inscrutable, 
our reverse will subserve the behests of a higher power. But, 
no fear of ultimate defeat now troubles our vision of the future, 
Never did a people gird itself for an almost superhuman task, 
with more of calmness, with more of self-sacrifice, with greater 
willingness, and even eagerness, to give up gold and life 
and all present earthly good, for the sake of man, for the 
sake of civilisation, and in obedience to the clearest indi- 
cations and guidance of Providence. An inspiration of patri- 
otism and unity, for the sake of freedom and humanity, seized 
as by a spontaneous energy upon the whole teeming popula- 
tion of the mighty and youthful Northern States. Such vol- 
untary enlistments were never before known in a peaceful and 
civilized nation. The flower of our land, numbering hundreds 
of thousands, possessed by a mighty and uncontrollable im- 
pulse, have gone to battle as if it were a festal day. Disaster 
has given them fresh courage, and now the shouts of victory 
are heard all over the sea and land. The ranks, thinned by 
death, are still eagerly filled up. Six hundred thousand are 
now in the field; and before this nation will permit itself to 
be destroyed, another half million will gladly rush to the con- 
flict. It may be “a chimera”; it may be fanaticism ; bit it is 
such a.chimera as makes history ; it is by such fanaticism that 
the world is subdued. Let us rather humbly call it a provi- 
dential impulse, such as defies and enlightens the sagacity of 
the statesmen, traders and good men, who think everything 
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unaccountable that does not help their private gain, or square 
with their contracted horoscope of the future. 

The strength and wide diffusion of this British feeling against 
the United States are still more manifest and inexplicable, 
as revealed in the great literary and religious organs of the 
country, where we naturally expect to find a more deliberate 
and matured expression of the real opinions of the thoughtful 
part of the nation. We care not to notice the persistent and 
venomous assaults, the malicious and almost frantic ravings of 
heartless if not mercenary journals, which have fomented ill- 
will against us by intolerable perversions and patent false- 
hoods ; nor even such studied and flippant caricatures as the 
Saturday [eview every week presents with infinite exaggera- 
tion and dexterous as well as sinister intent. But from the re. 
ligious, and especially the quarterly journals, we might have 
expected more hesitancy and discrimination of denunciation. 
Yet with the single exception of the London Review, published 
by the Wesleyans, these periodicals are unanimous against the 
cause of the North, echoing the partial and perverted theories 
of Mr. James Spence, the Liverpool advocate of secession, in 
his work, Zhe American Union, which has already reached 
a fourth edition.* The Rev. Wm. Arthurt deserves a testi- 
monial from America for his noble deeds and words. But 
what shall we say of the pragmatic Dr. Campbell, of the 
Standard, who snubs our American divines in such a magis- 
terial style, gravely assuring them that he knows a great deal 
more about our affairs than they possibly can ; that “ mist and 
darkness” have fallen upon all our eyes; and that ‘no power 


* We see that a reply to it is announced by Mr. Charles E. Rawlins: American 
Disunion: Constitutional or Unconstitutional? Mr. Thos. Hughes is also one of 
the few Englishmen who have spoken the truth ina manful way. He writes: “Be 
sure that the issues are appreciated here, and while we see the awfulness of the 
task you have in hand, we have faith in you; we believe that if it can be done, you 
will do it, and we wish you, from the bottom of our hearts, God speed!” This has 
the old English ring in it. Mr. Hughes has also written on the Struggle for Kan- 
sas, in Mr. J. M. Ludlow’s recent History of the United States. Mr. Cairns, of 
Glasgow, it is stated, is preparing a work on The Slave Power, with reference to 
American affairs. 

+ In the London Review, Oct. 1861, Jan. 1862. 
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on earth can alter his views”. If he could only have a mo- 

mentary vision of his characteristic arrogance, self-sufficiency, 

and dogmatic ignorance! Is it possible that he is a specimen of 
_ the average intelligence and sense of British Christians? Per- 

haps not; but then there is Dr. Vaughan, the leader of the In- 

dependents, the editor of the British Quarterly Review, the’ 
‘organ of Nonconformity, representing that body of English 

Christians most akin to us in religious and political sym- 

pathies; and he tells us that “ remembering the past, we have 

no faith in the doctriné that the continuance of the colossal 

Union which has grown up over that vast territory is desirable. 

We feel convinced that some division, and perhaps more than 

one, would be favorable in many ways to the progress of in- 

ternational harmony and of Christian civilisation”.* 

The venerable Christian Observer, so long known and honor- 
ed as the earnest advocate of evangelical Christianity and anti- 
slavery views, has also thrown the whole weight of its influence 
in the same direction. Its “first feeling” on hearing of the se- 
paration of the Slave States was one “ of unmingled pleasure”. 
It accused the North of being the cause of the war by “ the 
invasion of Virginia”. It advised England to have ‘a day of 
humiliation” on account of the “ frenzy” of its “infuriate kins- 
men” in the Northern States. The free States, it declared, 
‘“‘are losing their sense of justice and love of freedom”. In 
one article it said, that England might have sympathized with 
the North if it had declared all the negroes free ; in another 
article it averred that “ manumission” would be like ‘an 
earthquake”. It has professed neutrality, praised the Southern 
chivalry, applauded Lord Kinnaird’s remark that “both par- 
ties were equally insincere”, and summed up the matter by say- 
ing that “on both sides there is senseless and wicked slaugh- 
ter’. And such has been the burden of the pious Odserver’s 
notes on our affairs every month since the war began. 

The National Feview advocates liberal Christianity so-call- 
ed, and is anti-slavery in its professions. In two articles (July 
1861, and April 1862) it argues in favor of our disruption, de- 
scribing us as “ greedy, grasping, and overbearing”; accusing 


* British Quarterly Review, Jan. 1862, p. 236, 
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us of “gigantic egotism”, “self-worship and self-seeking” ; as- 
serting that “ England finds itself unable to sympathize heart- 
ily with either rival”, that she “cannot regret the disrup- 
tion”; and that “as faras the mere policy of self-interest is 
concerned, it is the general wish in Europe that the Union 
shall not be restored”. The Westminster Review is very im- 
partial : “ without nicely balancing the virtues of the contend- 
ing sections, Englishmen cannot help believing that moderation, 
justice, and national honor, will find ample developments in a 
divided republic”. The Christian Remembrancer* stands for 
the High Church party, and of course says: ‘‘After long con- * 
sideration and an attentive study of the bearings of the contro- 
versy, we assume the responsibility of saying, that the cause 
on whose side the substantial justice of the struggle preponder- 
ates, and that for whose success, in the interests of religion and 
also of our communion”, [the Church of England!], “ we 
ought as Englishmen to wish, is the cause of the Confederate 
States”. It finds the justifying cause of secession in “the 
Navigation laws” and “sordid protectionism of the North” ; 
and says that “if Slavery had been the one real-grievance, the 
South need not and would not have seceded”! This simple 
ignorance just reverses the facts of the case; it indicates a re- 
freshing willingness to believe anything a Southerner may say, 
by way of securing English sympathy. The same Review 
also assures us, that the South, the instant the “ Northern 
blister was taken off, apparently cast off bunkum and exag- 
geration, spread-eagle and mendacity”! This was after read- 
ing Jeff. Davis’s pious message, written on purpose to test the 
English gullibility ; it seems to have worked like a charm. 
Blackwood’s Magazine for April, which uses the terms ‘‘ras- 
_ caldom” and “ democracy” as synonyms, naturally says, that 
“the continuance of the Union is not to be desired, either for 
the sake of the Americans, or for our own”. Were it not for 
its inborn aristocratic prejudices, it might be considered wil- 
fully unkind, when it goes on and talks about “the tattered 
and insolent guise in which republicanism appears in Ameri- 
ca”. After writing, in terms a little less than fair, that “only 


* Jan. 1862, p. 234, 
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the grossest impudence could pretend to claim our sympathy 
for the North on the pretence that its people are making war 
against Slavery”, it suddenly comes athwart President Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation message, but hothing daunted, it declares 
that this is only “a weak and impracticable attempt” “ to se- 
cure the sympathy of foreign States by the pretence of a wish 
to make emancipation a part of the Federal policy”. There is 
undoubtedly “ gross impudence” somewhere in this matter; and 
we think that the writer has made it very plain just where it 
lies. Even the rival of Blackwood, the Edinburgh Review, 
" avers that “the restoration of the Union has from the first 
been regarded in Europe as a chimera”; and that “in the 
public relations of States there is no room for sympathy or 
aversion”. Is there, then, no such thing as national and inter- 
national law and right? Are not States moral bodies? Can- 
not acommunity be just or unjust? If there may be justice or 
injustice, right or wrong, in State constitutions and State laws, 
then there is surely room for “sympathy or aversion” to all 
who are not deaf or dead to the voice of public conscience ? 
Mr. Mill, in his work-on Representative Government (p. 342), 
says of England, that “it has attained to more of conscience 
and moral principle in its dealings with foreigners than any 
other great nation seems even to conceive possible or recog- 
nise as desirable’; but this latest development of British 
policy, these unqualified statements of prominent reviews, 
that only interest and not conscience has a voice in interna- 
tional affairs, seem to indicate that the great utilitarian’s theory 
has far outrun the facts. : 

The old Quarterly Leview* is instinctively faithful to its 
aversion to democratic government, and makes out a strong 
prophecy against our country. ‘‘ We deplore”, it says, “the 
war that is raging between the Federal and the Confederate 
States, but we doubt whether it is for the real interest of either 
that the whole of the North American continent, south of the 
frontier of Canada, should be held under one democratic gov- 
ernment”. Our “lust of territorial aggrandizement” has be- 
come so great as to threaten constant “ collision with the na- 


* On the American Crisis, Jan. 1862. 
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tions of Europe, which have interests on the other side of the 
Atlantic’too great to be sacrificed to the.ambition of one overs 
weening power”. It kindly suggests, that there is room enough 
here for ‘‘ two or three or more powerful republics”, which of 
course would keep one another in check. It reiterates the 
favorite British formula for our war, that “the contest on the 
part of the North now is undisguisedly for empire. The ques- 
_ tion of slavery is thrown to the winds”. It is likewise confi- 
dent that “the conquest of the South is a hopeless dream, and 
the retinion of the States in one all-powerful Republic an im- 
possibility”. This being borne in mind gives a zest to its 
kindly assurance that ‘no stronger proof could be given of 
the earnestness of our good-will towards America, than the 
desire so uniformly expressed in this country that the fratri- 
cidal war between the North and South should cease”. That is 
to say, their good-will to us is shown in the fact, that they earn- 
estly desire that we should be rent in twain. If Ireland should 
revolt from Englayd, and the two countries should go to war, 
and we should say, that we thoroughly believed that the only 
result of the conflict must be the independence of Ireland, and 
that with this in view, we earnestly desired that the deplorable 
war might cease ; we should thus be giving the most unmis- 
takable evidence of our good-will towards— England. Does 
anybody imagine that such a thin veil of benevolence can 
hide unmitigated selfishness? A writer that can plume him- 
self upon it must be badly off for matters of self-complacency. 
On a par with the benevolence of the venerable Quarterly, is 
also the sagacity of its theory as to the object of the North in 
continuing the contest. It is fighting “only to retrieve Bull 
Run”; when that is done ‘there will be peace and separa- 
tion”; though it doubts whether even as much as that. can be 
accomplished, judging by the way in. which“ tae Confederate 
forces have been handled”. But that was written six months 
ago. It has of course the usual rhetorical flourishes about 
“the cruel and vindictive destruction of Charleston harbor”, 
which it declares is almost enough to tempt England to depart 
from its neutrality ; it exhorts the European governments to 
“accelerate the recognition” of the Southern States “as the 
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readiest means of putting an end to a useless and cruel war”; it 
assures its readers that the blockade might be broken “without 
any violation of the Law of Nations”; and when the time for 
recognition has come, it is confident that England “ will not 
delay an hour out of regard to all the menaces which the dis- 
appointed party may fulminate against us”. Where in all this 
is there any trace of the boasted generosity and justice of Eng- 
lish statesmanship? What fellow-feeling remains between that 
country, as represented by such writers, and ourown? Malev- 
olence itself could say and wish for nothing more, and still re- 
tain the thin semblance of a decent regard to the public jus- 
tice of mankind. The swift undercurrent of the whole is the 
dread, if not the hate, of our Republic. The hardly suppressed 
joy gleaming through the whole is the rejoicing that our hour 
of weakness has come, and that our dissolution is drawing on 
apace. The policy recommended to England is that of taking 
advantage of our sore troubles to enhance its own power. De- 
lay and non-interference are counselled because the end will 
be surely reached without the aid of foreign powers. English- 
men, from whom we have drawn the current of our life-blood, 
whose language we speak, whose laws and customs we inherit, 
whose free institutions are at the root of our own, gaze with 
indifference, if not with exultation, at the sad and terrible 
spectacle of a mighty nation, until now prosperous and bene- 
ficent to all its citizens beyond example, apparently tottering 
to its very base. They gather around the mighty fabric, and 
scan the fierce strife, and their shouts of cheer favor only the 
insurgents, while to us, in our extremity, they speak in tones of 
menace and of scorn. They see the traitorous hosts arrayed 
for our overthrow in violation of all their plighted faith, and 
seeking our destruction chiefly because this Republic has at 
length declared that it will not be the minister of slavery, but 
of freedom; and seeing this, they invent excuses and facts and 
arguments for the slaveholder, and reserve their anathemas, 
their threats, and their calumnies for the hosts of the free. 
And is this the voice of Old England, whom we venerated, as 
we venerated no other people, and from whose loins it was our 
boast that we sprung? Is England’s heart turned to hate 
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against us, and has it no public conscience left? We cannot 
believe it. It is not the heart of England’s people that thus 
speaks ; but it is the heart, it is the voice of the class that now 
rules in state, in church, and in society. Below these there is 
another class, as yet heard only indistinctly; but whose voice 
when it breaks forth will be as the rushing of mighty waters. 
And that voice, the voice of the people, will be in unison with 
our own. 

The general argument of the Quarterly Review against this 
country is based on the work of Spence, and is the same as 
that which we shall soon notice more fully. That slavery is 
not the cause of the war, that secession is justifiable, and that 
there is no hope of the restitution of the Union, are the main 
points. It knows so much about our Constitution, that it is 
“surprised ” at the ignorance of Story and Curtis. It is very 
sure that the North was more ready to make and rivet the chains 
of the slaves, when the South seceded, than it ever was before ; © 
‘and consequently, that the secession was owing chiefly to geo- 
graphy, and to the fact that we were already two nations. 
Besides this, it sums up all the old grievances of England 
against this country, so as. to inflame anew.the popular preju- 
dice, beginning with the war of 1812, and ending with the 
Trent case. In doing this it seems to*outrun discretion, as 
well as historic justice; for the object of its argument is to 
show, that in all the cases alleged, the United States have 
come out in triumph, to the humiliation of England. The 
cases cited are, the war of 1812-15; the Ashburton treaty, 
1842—calumniating Webster about the noted map, though it 
is well known that Sir Robert Peel declared him free from 
blame; the Oregon dispute, 1845-6; the Mosquito affair, 
1856; the San Juan discussion, 1859; the Crimean enlist- 
ments, in which it grants that Crampton was “ unwise”; and 
finally the affaizof the Trent. As to the latter, it repeats the 
old story about the pressure of “the mob” —a pure fiction 
of transatlantic invention. Englishmen seem to think, be- 
cause some of their most important discussions, as on Catholic 
emancipation, tree trade and Chartism, were so strongly stimu- 
lated by the pressure of the rude democracy, that the same must 


~ 
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be the case in the national legislation of this country. How can 
we convince them that they are laboring under a profound delu- 
sion? In the history of our national Congress there is not a single 
instance of the kind, from the beginning-until now. One of the 
noblest triumphs and vindications republicanism ever gained 
was in the yielding of this whole people to the deliberate de- 
termination of the General Government in the case of Mason 
and Slidell. That alone was proof enough of the capacity of 
a people for self-government. And throughout the whole of 
this war, the bearing of the people has been beyond all praise 
and all example. There never was such a trial of the power 
and safety of free institutions; and there never was such a tri- 
umph. The vast work we were called to do has been emphat- 
ically done by the people ; the Government has been their 
executor. We firmly believe that no monarchy and no empire 
could have accomplished the work we are now carrying to its 
. consummation. Republicanism has shown itself to be the 
strongest and the safest form of earthly power — the best able 
to meet a terrible crisis, to rally on the very verge of destruc- 
tion, to concentrate men and means for the most arduous of 
conflicts, and to carry on the plans of a campaign, unequalled 
in vastness and difficulty, with a united, conscious, definite, 
and irresistible purpase. Other tests and trials are still before 
us; but the experience of the past year has given the best 
ground to believe, that, if the work be not superhuman, it can 
and will be accomplished ; and this because it is a work involv- 
ing the essential principles of government and of humanity, 
of human rights and righteous laws, and therefore appealing, 
as nothing else can, to the heart and conscience of every free- 
man, giving to each a personal interest in its successful issue. 
To sustain and build up a great and free Republic is a work 
for all, and to be done by all, and consequently it calls out the 
energy and wisdom of all, as nothing else may or can. Here 
is the secret of our past success, and an auspicious omen for 
the future. None but a universal human interest could have 
so united a whole people, and given it such conscious strength. 
England is incredulous as to our success, because it does not 
know the power of a Christian republic in a just cause. We 
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feel and know that we have only just begun to develop our 
real resources and unfold our real strength. We never knew 
it before. This year we are passing from the youth to the 
manhood of our nation’s life. Now we are better able to un- 
derstand our real historic destiny. In the fervor of conflict 
we have have tested our thews and sinews. And, better than 
this, we have leaped to the full consciousness of our national 
unity and our national life. The soul of the nation has been 
kindled with a new fire upon the altar of sacrifice. This year 
of conflict has abounded in national blessings. 


The most inexplicable instance of British apostasy in respect 
to our'American crisis is, however, to be found in the Worth 
British Review, for February, 1862, in its article entitled, The 
American Republic; Resurrection through Dissolution. We 
might have foreseen the taunts of Blackwood, and the misre- 
presentations of the Quarterly Review; but we were totally 
unprepared to find in the organ of the Free Church of Scotland 
the most elaborate vindication of the cause of the seceded 
States, and the most calumnious and virulent attack upon the 
whole character, position, and policy of the American Union. 
We were surprised that no word of encouragement came to us 
from Scotland ; we were still more astonished at the reports of 
the violent addresses of Dr. Guthrie and Dr. Hanna; buf all 
this did not prepare us for the total change in the tone and 
temper of the North British Review. The perfervidum in- 
genium Scotorum here expends itself in unqualified abuse of 
our people, government, and institutions. Its article is greeted 
with the warmest applause by the strongest slaveholders of 
America. There is something in this which we confess we 
cannot fully comprehend. Scotchmen doubt whether it is 
still possible to bring back the South into the Union ; it would 
be to us no greater marvel than this Scotch manifesto upon the 
American Union and American slavery. The arguments of 
oppression are retailed by the mouths of abolitionists. They 
strike the freemen of the North with weapons forged by the 
deadliest enemies of human freedom. Two years since Scotch- 
men would hardly give a brother’s hand to any minister from 
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a slaveholding State; and now they reiterate the arguments, 
endorse the policy, defend the rebellion, and speak soft words 
about ‘‘ the peculiar institution” of these self-same States. We 
ask, in wonder, what has wrought so marvellous a change? 
Of course they do not defend slavery in the abstract; they 
only defend the policy which traitors and rebels have adopted 
in order to extend and perpetuate human bondage. Of course 
they do not defend the wholesale plundering of government 
property, the unequalled perjury and the violent measures of 
the South, in the outset of the rebellion; they even say that 
this foul conspiracy was carried with “insolent haste and inde- 
corum”! Indecorum, indeed! the very climax of rebuke. Of 
course, the Worth British does not disapprove of freedom and 
of free institutions in theory ; it only labors to prove that the 
Union has been the strength of slavery, and that the sole hope 
of rearing free republics on this side of the Atlantic, is in al- 
lowing a slave republic to be founded, to divide with us the 
continent. It declares in plain, round terms, that ‘7 solemnly 
rejoices in the dismemberment of the Union’. But its whole 
argument, considering its source and character, is worthy of 
more particular consideration.* 


The Worth British states its case. ‘‘Most Englishmen . . . 
after some observation and much reflection, have arrived at 
the conclusion, not only that the secessionists will succeed in 
their enterprise, but that this success will eventually be of the 
most signal service to humanity, to civilization, and to the 
cause of universal and enduring peace.” And again: ‘“‘ We 
see no grounds on which the continuance of that Union should 


* The North British for May, 1861, has an able article on Secession, written, we 
know, by one who had studied the matter, and entirely different in tone and spirit 
from the article of February, 1862. It says of the Confederacy: ‘‘ We cannot see 

-any attribute of the righteous Ruler of the universe which can be exercised in 
favor of an empire founded upon a repudiation of the very essence of the Divine 
Jaw, and the adopiion of the barbarous and demoralizing institution of slavery as 
its central and controlling influence”. It says of the Union: “It cannot be that 
the latest born of mighty Protestant nations, the most enlightened, the richest in 
the heritage of all priceless things, which sages, and martyrs, and patriots have 
bequeathed to the world, shall fail to fulfil her destiny”. How changed is this Re- 
view in nine short months 
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be desired by any wise or good [sic] man, and we view its ter- 
mination ‘with the most sanguine hopes of advantage to Eu- 
rope, to Africa, to Amerfta itself, and to the highest interests 
' of humanity at large”. There is nothing like making a good 
opening—putting the case on the broadest and highest grounds. 
The Southern States, in their rebellion, it seems, are really en- 
gaged in a great philanthropic, almost a missionary work. In 
breaking up this Union they are laboring for freedom and hu- 
manity at large. No power in the world is really just now 
doing as much for the highest welfare of mankind, as that band 
of conspirators, traitors and slaveholders, led by Jeff. Davis, 
Floyd, Toombs, Cobb, and Twiggs. Unfortunately for us, 
brother Scotchmen, we know these men somewhat better than 
you do. If they are really working for the highest good of 
mankind, it can only be as they may perchance be fulfilling 
the secret will of Jehovah. His revealed will, so far as we 
understand it, is, that we should subdue and seize these rebels 
and conspirators as soon as we can, and inflict upon them the 
dread penalty of outraged public justice. Every man of them 
is a perjured traitor and conspirator against a government that 
never injured or oppressed any one of them. It is of such 
men that you are pleading the cause, with these high-sounding 
generalizations, as if you saw the whole of future history, and 
knew the counsels of the Most High. And they also enlisted 
in this revolt for the avowed object of building up aslave Re- 
public on this continent. It would manifestly require a good 
deal of “overruling” on the part of divine Providence, to 
make this subserve “the highest interests of Humanity at 
large”. We, too, doubt not that the revolt will issue in this ; 
not by its success, however, but by its defeat. The expatria- 
tion or virtual extinction of the leaders in this foul conspiracy 
seems to us the most direct and feasible mode of making the 
slaveholders’ rebellion do “signal service to humanity, civil- 
isation and the cause of universal and enduring peace”. Homer 
of old gave expression to the deep religious and moral instincts 
of mankind in view of perjury and treason : 


33 
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** Whoe’er involved us in this dire debate, 
Oh! give that author of the war to fate”. 
“Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 
Whose crimes sit heavy on her perjured head.” 


The North British is somewhat concerned about the way in 
which we may receive its utterances and prophecies. It thinks 
it must be “mortifying” to us; it will “stdrtle and wound us”, 
if it speaks “ the plain truth” ; it must “be a bitter draught to 
those whose whole national life, from the cradle to the present 
hour, has been one unbroken dream of self-worship and self- 
delusion”. And we are “mortified” and even “startled ”; but 
not at all on our own account. It has notin the least changed 
our views about our own country ; though it has considerably 
modified our opinion of the good sense and good feeling ot 
some Scotchmen. It is their “delusion” which we sincerely 
deplore. And we wish to tell them with equal frankness and 
plainness of speech, that in our view, they have in this matter 
been made the dupes and mouthpieces of the most reckless 
and profligate set of political conspirators that were ever band- 
ed together against the most beneficent government, and in 
favor of the most barbarous system of bondage this world has 
known. No such corruption and proscription, no such vio- 
lence to free speech and civil rights, no such wholesale murder 
or expatriation of those opposed to them, have been witnessed 
in any Christian nation since the Reformation, as are now 
found in the Southern Confederate States. It has been a reign 
of violence and of terror, with hardly a parallel. It was initi- 
ated to uphold a system, the most debasing even to the mate- 
rial well-being of a state, that can well be conceived ; a system 
which oppresses a whole class of human beings, that their 
owners may reap fifty per cent of profit. And the organ of 
the Free Church of Scotland has been “ humbugged ” (sit 
venia verbo) into the advocacy of ‘this inhuman Confeder- 
acy. How it can “exonerate its Scotch conscience”, we 
know not. Had it been thus imposed upon in behalf of some 
pretended scheme of philanthropy, we might have fathomed 
the matter; but to us at present we confess that it is past find- 
ing out. 
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To justify its apparent change of attitude towards the slave 
power, there was needed some strong putting of the case; 
and that we have in the body of the article. The “ argument” 
consists in first asserting that all discussion about the right of ~ 
secession is “ puerile”; then in reciting the causes that led to 
secession, saying nothing of slavery; next, in presenting evi- 
dente that the United States have totally failed in all the ends 
of good government, this country now being a moral wreck 
among the nations; all of which ruin, it is further asserted, 
is owing to the existence of a colossal Union, inflated and 
“orandiose”; so that, in fine, the breaking up of the Union 
will probably lead to the most beneficial results — among 
which will be the more speedy amelioration, if not aboli- 
tion of slavery. “In the continuance of the Union we feel 
surethere was no hope for the slave; in its disruption we be- 
lieve there is much.” Such is the rationale of “the American 
Crisis— Resurrection through Dissolution”. 

It hardly tends to awaken any high expectations about the 
political morality of the article, when we find it averring at 
the outset, that all discussion of the “ constitutional right of 
secession is purely idle and irrelevant”; that it is “simply 
childish” to enforce loyalty ‘in the name of a written parch- 
ment”. Is this good Scotch ethics? Is there no such thing 
as the obligation to be loyal? Have “ written parchments” 
ceased to have binding force? Be it also remembered, that 
all the State officers of the revolted States had sworn to up- 
hold the government of the United States. Is there no sanc- 
tity in such oaths? Has the word perjury any sense? The 
Review adds, that to make any such demand of loyalty in- 
volves “an arrogant and unreasonable inconsistency” with the 
fundamental principle of the political creed of the United 
States, which is said to be this—“the right of every man to 
live under any government he pleases, to make his own laws 
and choose his own rulers”. Did ever a writer on political 
ethics state an essential principle more clumsily? Who holds 
that “ every man” can “ make his own laws” and “ choose his 
own rulers”? Who does not hold, that every citizen is bound 
to obey the laws and rulers of the state under which he lives, 
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whether he chose them or not—unless willing to incur the 
hazards of revolution by force? The Review utterly con- 
founds two entirely distinct things—the fictitious right of se- 
cession, and the inherent right of revolution against an in- 
tolerable and oppressive government. The latter right must 
be conceded; but, then, those that claim it also know, that 
they must make good their right in open conflict with the 
government they renounce. The alleged right of secession, 
however, is a right claimed, not against, but under the con- 
stitution of a country. It virtually says, that the sovereign 
authority itself allows its subjects to throw off their allegiance 
at pleasure; that the Constitution contains within itself the 
elements of its own destruction. It was only a plausible 
sophism to smooth the way to rebellion. No government on 
earth could allow this right, and live. No clause of our.Con- 
stitution hints at it; no provisions of that instrument have it in 
view. The pretence of such a reserved right is like the mental 
reservation of Jesuitical oaths. The States may indeed rebel; 
but they cannot do so constitutionally. If they attempt a 
revolution, they must do it, as they are now doing it, at their 
peril. Even if our government be called a compact, none of 
the parties have a right to break it except with the consent of 
the rest. But the people of the United States formed not 
merely a confederacy, but a Union. The States themselves 
never had independent political being outside of the Union.* 
The fact, too, that the crime of “treason” against the United 
States} is defined by the Constitution itself is valid evidence 
against such a pretended right. The fact that the United 
States laws are paramount in all the States is also conclusive. 
And the absurdity of the claim involves its own refutation. 
Besides, in the present juncture, the plea is useless as well as 
worthless. ‘The so-called Confederate States appealed to arms, 


* Of the States now in rebellion only four, viz. Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, were among the original thirteen. The rest were all made 
States under the authority of the United States, Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Florida were purchased by the General Government. Texas was obtained by 
treaty. What antecedent, reserved rights can be pretended here ? 

+ See Francis Lieber, Lectures on the Constitution, p. 29. 
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and made flagrant war upon the General Government. II- 
logical secession led inevitably and logically to rebellion and 
revolution. And the great political fact about this people -is, 
that there can be here but one government, one nation, one 
Union. This is now the profoundest conviction animating the 
American mind. The real question is, whether that nation 
shall be a nation of freemen, or a nation that sanctions human 
bondage. If secession were for a time successful, it could 
only result in perpetual conflicts and attempts at reconstruc- 
tion, until the underlying question of freedom itself were re- 
solved. This generation has chosen to grapple with this ques- 
tion now, that its posterity may have a freer and more bene- 
ficent career. It is fighting against secession and slavery for 
the sake of good government and equal laws for all coming 
time. 


The next point made by the Worth British Review is a 
recital of the alleged causes, producing what it styles “the 
accomplished and irreversible fact” of separation. Here it 
follows Mr. Spence, and the Southern agents of the Confeder- 
acy in Europe. These commissioners of the South, it is well 
known, at home made the anti-slavery sentiment of the North 
to be the fulcrum of the dislodging lever; but to gain the ear 
of England,.of whom they had been the most bitter calumni- 
ators, they uniformly and shamelessly alleged commercial and 
geographical arguments, varieties of lineage, and general in- 
compatibility of temper, as the moving causes of their at- 
tempted independence. They even asserted, that the North 
was never so ready to make all the concessions they required 
on the score of slavery, as at the moment of the rupture. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the democratic party, and many 
conservative politicians in the Northern States, were for a 
long time willing, for the sake of the Union, to make any 
reasonable compromise, not inconsistent with the equal rights 
of the States, and enforcing the provisions of the Constitution. 
But the South demanded, not equality, but supremacy. It 
rejected all overtures, because it saw that the numerical and 
social superiority of the North was as certain as facts and 
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figures. Slavery in the Republic was doomed. Hence they 
revolted. But as soon as the North saw that the South was 
resolved upon separation at all hazards, then the very Union 
feeling which had made them eager to retain the South rose 
up with vigorous recoil against the slave system, which threat- 
ened the destruction of our national life. If slavery or the 
Union must perish—it shall not be the Union. And this is the 
formula at the heart of our crisis. 

The other alleged reasons for disunion are~ manifestly in- 
competent or irrelevant. All these reviews talk fustian about 
the descendants of Puritans and Cavaliers; though if the 
South were all Normans and the North all Saxons, this is no 
reason why they might not as well live here in unison as in 
England. The South is chiefly agricultural, but so is the 
West. The loss of political power on the part of the South 
means merely the loss of the predominance of the slave 
power. The loss of “civil justice and social safety” also 
signifies, that slavery isin danger. The “animosities” of the 
people are equivalent to the antagonism of pro-slavery and 
anti-slavery. The fact that slaveholders were held up by the 
North to the opprobrium of mankind has of course its roots 
in the same system. But how can the Worth British Review 
in one and the same breath say, that Slavery was not the im- 
pelling cause of the rupture, and then assign, as one of the 
most potent causes, the fact that the North alarmed the South 
for the safety of their institutions? How can it consistently 
affirm, that the South seceded because it believed “ that eman- 
cipation would be absolute destruction”; and also assert, that 
the North were at the same time eager to concede to them 
the perpetuity of slavery ; and likewise argue, that secession 
is the high road to emancipation? The logic is as bad as the 
facts. And as to the tariff and free trade, which were to the 
English mind the most palatable and plausible arguments in 
favor of the Confederate States—the potency and pertinency 
of this reason are completely dispelled as soon as it is remem- 
bered, that the tariff question has not for twelve years had a 
paramount influence as a vital issue in presidential elections. 
The Morrill Tariff was passed after secession had been accom- 
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plished. The rates even of this bill are not excessive. And 
if the South should now succeed, it would be burdened with 
a staggering debt, which it must meet by heavy taxation, 
either on its exported cotton, for which England must pay, or 
on its imports, which would check the free-trade boasting. 


The rationale of secession is much simpler, and at the same 
time lies much deeper than any such manufactured arguments. 
It lies on the surface and penetrates to the core of Southern 
society. No solution of a great historical fact was ever more 
direct and conclusive. The existence of slavery in the South- 
ern States is, and alone is, the real reason for the attempt to 
found a Southern Republic. All others reasons resolve them- 
selves into this, and this explains and gives force to all the 
others. 

The nature of slavery itself, as a form of human society, 
irresistibly tempts the slaveholder to hostility to a government 
administered for the benefit of freemen. There are only 
three hundred and fifty thousand slaveholders at the South, 
and only one hundred thousand of these own over ten slaves. 
The system is based on the anti-republican idea of the essen- 
tial inequality of races. It creates a domineering class in- 
terest,* all the participants in which are firmly allied by a 
common material bond, and by the love of irresponsible 
power. Founded in might and not in right, it rules in the 
last instance by physical force. It looks with jealousy on the 


* An interesting discussion on Secession in the Paris Society of Political Econ- 
omy was reported in the Jowrnal des Economisies, and translated in the Evening 
Post of New York. Mr. Mill, who was present, said, among other things: “ The 
Southern States are mastered by a passion that blinds them. They are in a frame 
of mind which is the result of Slavery. Accustomed to exercise a daily despotic 
power over their fellows, they cannot bear control, criticism, or resistance. . They 
draw a blind confidence from their heated and unruly tempers, and they so exag- 
gerate their strength as really to imagine that they can bring the North to terms. 
Such is always the effect of the exercise of absolute power over one’s fellow-man. 
The passion which imspires the North is born of nobler and worthier sentiments”. 
Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, touched the root of the matter when he 
said: ‘‘The whole commerce between master and slave is a perfect exercise of 
the most boisterous, the most. unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrad- 
ng submission on the other’. 
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diffusion of education, and cannot endure free speech and 
equal rights. All who do not own slaves, the ‘‘ poor whites” 
of the South, it degrades. It is instinctively opposed to free 
labor, for labor is equivalent to servitude. Such a system, of 
course, can thrive only as it is dominant. All that will not 
obey its orders must be ostracised. When it loses political 
power, its dissolution has begun. 

This unholy system was fastened upon our colonies while 
under English rule, and in spite of colonial protests. In giv- 
ing us the boon of independence, England also gave us the 
curse of slavery ; a curse that has well-nigh proved the ruin 
of the boon. But all the Fathers of the Republic looked 
upon and legislated about ‘slavery as an evil that must ere 
long be extinguished. Its very name was excluded from the 
Constitution. And it would have died ont under the influence 
of free labor and free law, had it not been found a source ot 
unequalled profit, especially in the culture of cotton, under 
the stimulus of the demand of British looms. England has 
thus indirectly done more than any other country to favor the 
consolidation of the slave power. 

- That consolidation was rapid and strong. The moral and 
Christian principles of the Southern States have undergone a 
total revolution within the last thirty years as to the rightful- 
ness of human bondage. History has no more signal instance 
of the baleful influence of asingle evil principle upon the 
morals and manners of a country. The contagion spread 
rapidly through the whole of Southern life and society. At 
the root was the “imperiosa fames et habendi szeva cupido”, 
stimulated by the native and sinful love of absolute power; 
and this embodied itself in Southern life, until it “ quite lost 
the divine property of its first being”. Books of ethics and 
divinity were recast to meet the exigency. The conscience 
and religion of the South were forced into acquiescence with 
the unnatural dogma of the rightfulness of human slavery. 
And while England was freely using our cotton, with dextrous 
ethics it was also able to make the existence of slavery the 
grand reproach to our democracy. It thus supported its oper- 
ations by stimulating the production of that material, which 
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built up the slave power; and then it stigmatised slavery, so 
as to bring democracy into contempt, and thus incidentally 
help the cause of aristocracy. So curiously do human, in- 
terests cross each other other and intermingle. 

Meanwhile the great Northern States, freed from the in- 
cubus of ‘this terrible system, grew apace in numbers, wealth,. 
and power, under the exhilarating influence of free laws, free 
speech, free labor, equal rights, and popular education. The 
two systems advanced side by side, and soon became the ab- 
sorbing centres of political contention. The whole course of 
national politics for the last quarter of a century has hinged 
just here. The Missouri Compromise was acquiesced in 
through all the minor discussions about banks and tariffs. 
These being settled, the social question loomed up para- 
mount. The moral destiny of the Republic was to be de- 
cided. Whether freedom or slavery was to rule the land, 
became the absorbing national theme. The final decision 
was staved off, by the skilful alliance of the Southern slave- 
holders with .the Northern democracy —an alliance which 
well-nigh proved our ruin as a Republic. The South strug- 
gled with desperation to retain its control of national poli- 
tics. The admission of Texas, however, was counterbalanced 
by the admission of California. The Fugitive Slave law was 
reinvigorated; but it aroused Northern freemen. The Mis- 
souri Compromise was struck down; but that made Kansas . 
the battle-field of the contending hosts. The three last pre- 
sidential elections were fought under the impetus of the de- 
mand to extend the slave power. In consequence of the 
growing numbers of the North the result was inevitable. 
Under Buchanan’s treacherous administration the South was 
prepared for disunion by members of the Cabinet. Lincoln 
was elected on the issue of slavery or freedom in the terri- 
tories. And then the South seceded. The line of secession 
was drawn by the strongest slaveholding (the Cotton) States ; 
and the Confederate power at once planted its armies in the 
Border States. 

This has been the general course of history. And it is a 
demonstration of the position, that slavery, and slavery alone, 
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is at the root of this rebellion. And the same history like- 
wise shows that England has all along been involved in the 
course of these events ; first by fastening tlre system upon us; 
then, fostering it by its manufactures, at the same time cast- 
ing it in our teeth as an evil; and finally, after slavery had 
accomplished its foul work of treason and rebellion, England, 
throughout the crisis, has given to the rebellious slave repub- 
lic the benefit of its practical sympathy and of its prophecies. 
If the rebellion succeeds, it will be through the life which 
England gave it. 

Additional confirmation, were it needed, of the position, that 
in slavery is the fons e¢ origo of the Southern revolt, may be 
found in the distinct avowals of the leading advocates of the 
Southern cause—men who probably know as much about the 
matter as the contributors to the Worth British Review. Dr. 
Thornwell of South Carolina, the ablest Presbyterian divine in 
the Southern States, in an Address, which he prepared by order 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Clmrch in the Con- 
federate States, says (p. 8): “The antagonism of Northern and 
Southern sentiment on the subject of slavery lies at the root of 
all the difficulties, which have resulted in the dismemberment 
_of the Federal Union and involved us in the horrors of an un- 
natural war”. “The North cherishes a deep and settled an- 
tipathy to slavery itself, while the South is equally zealous in 
its defence.” The Vice-President of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, who even resisted secession to the last, Mr. Alexander 
H. Stevens, in a speech at Savannah, March 21, 1861, said: 
“The prevailing ideas entertained by Jefferson and most of 
the leading statesmen at the time of the foundation of the 
old Constitution, were that the enslavement of the African 
race was in violation of the laws of nature; that it was 
wrong in principle, socially, morally, and politically”. “Our 
new Government is founded upon exactly the opposite ideas. 
Its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon the great 
truth that the negro is not equal to the white man; that 
slavery, in subordination to the superior race, is his natural and 
normal condition. This, our new Government, is the first in 
the history of the world based upon this great physical, philo- 
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sophical, and moral truth.” On the 15th day of last May, the 
Virginia Senate passed a Resolution, to be communicated to 
all the other Confederate States, declaring that “ negro slavery 
was the fundamental doctrine of Southern civilization”. The 
most philosophical historian of America is not, we rejoice to 
say, a Southern man either in locality or sympathy ; but he is 
as much entitled as any one to.be heard on a question involv- 
ing the largest and truest induction from the most complicated 
series of facts. In his able address, on the anniversary of the 
birthday of Washington, Feb. 22, 1862, he distinctly says: 
“Slavery has forced upon us the issue, and has liftedeup its 
hand to strike a death blow at our existence as a people. It 
has avowed itself a desperate and determined enemy of our 
national life, of our unity as a republic, and henceforward no 
man deserves the name of a statesman who would consent to 
the introduction of that element of weakness or division into 
any new territory, or the admission of another slave State 
into the Union.” 


In the light of such statements and testimony, and of the 
undeniable facts of history, what can be said of the reckless 
assertion of the Worth British Review, that “we do not know 
which to be amazed at most—the audacity which, on one side, 
has claimed our [England’s] anti-slavery sympathies on behalf 
of the Unionists, or the simplicity, on the other, which in the 
face of notorious history has listened to the claim”? In view 
of the plainest teachings of history, are not both the “ auda- 
city” and the “simplicity” to be found with those who have 
been befooled into the belief, that the North is the great up- 
holder of the slave system, and that the South will be best 
prepared for emancipation by establishing a republic, as Mr. 
Stevens so pointedly avers, with slavery as “its corner-stone” ¢ 
We may rightly have compassion for those who are involun- 
tarily involved in the guilt of the system of slavery. We 
may even find palliation for such as are compelled, against 
their old convictions, to do it homage on its own soil in the 
hour of its ferocious triumphs over all free speech and free 
thought ; they are overborne by the frenzy of an infuriate mob. 
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_ But those in England and Scotland who, from the mere caleu- 
‘lations of commercial gain, or the dislike of our democracy, 
have lent themselves to the defence of this fearful system of 
oppression and of wrong, who have defended the South alone, 
and only vilified the North in the whole progress of this intense 
struggle, richly deserve the indignation which is so deeply and 
widely felt for their apostasy to freedom, and for their com- 
plicity with slavery. The lowest depth of their humiliation 
and their righteous retribution will be reached, when the Re- 
public, which they have tried to alienate, shall have prevailed, 
and the slave-power, which they have courted, shall be hope- 
lessly defeated ; for then the conspirators and their abettors 
will be involved in a common disgrace. Not even the paltry 
anticipated commercial gain, not even the heartless triumph 
over the downfall of a great Republic, will remain to com- 
pensate them for their recreancy to the cause of constitutional 
government and human freedom in the hour of its trial. 

It will hardly be worth while to follow the Worth British 
Review in detail through its calumnies of the North and its 
eulogy of the South. Some of its assertions and prophecies 
have,.become ridiculous in the light of recent facts; as, e. g., 
that the Southern army is “very much superior”; ‘ better 
disciplined, better led”; consisting in large proportion “of 
gentlemen and men of substance”; “single companies are 
worth three and four millions ”—in Confederate stocks? The 
Northern army is ‘“‘made up to a very considerable extent of 
Irish and Germans”; that is, of the same stuff of which good 
European armies are made ; and, besides, authentic enumeration 
shows that not more than twenty-five per cent are of foreign 
birth, and that the larger part of these are naturalized citizens. 
Most of its officers are “ electioneering jobbers”; very few 
‘* West-Point men”. But more than one third of the regular 
officers (six hundred and thirty-two) are West- Point graduates ; 
and of eighty-six West-Point graduates, of the rank of major 
and above, only seventeen are in the rebel service, and over 
sixty inourown. Of our twenty-two major-generals, seventeen 
had a regular military training; and Banks, Butler and Dix, 
have shown that they were born generals. The triumphant 
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progress of our army and navy for the past four months, in a 

series of victories to which history has hardly a parallel, is 
ample refutation of the superiority of the Southern “chivalry ”. 
The admirable and comprehensive plan of a vaster and more 
difficult campaign than ever Napoleon undertook is sufficient 
evidence that there is good generalship at the head, as well as 
steadiness, discipline, and courage in the rank and file. Our 
finances are not yetin “aslough of despond ” ; no other nation, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the States of Holland, ever yet 
carried on such a war from its own resources, while govern- 
mental stocks commanded a premium.* That the “ actual 
conquest of the South is simply impossible” reads now very 
like a false prophecy. Andso of many another stale slander, 
which we can well afford to forget, remembering that it comes 
from those who never felt and knew the indomitable spirit of a 
republican government, struggling for its existence. 


But we cannot so readily forget or pass by the malign and 
calumnious assault of the Worth British upon the general char- 
acter of our Republic, and its attempted proof that we have 
degenerated at a rate unmatched in history, and become a re- 
proach to mankind. For there is here a wilful suppression of 
notorious facts, and a gross misrepresentation of the whole 
character and working of our institutions. It is not many 
years since the Free Church of Scotland sent to this country 
for pecuniary aid; and now its leading quarterly represents us 


* The Daily News, London, of May 20th, says of our financial condition: ‘‘ There 
is nothing to be compared with this for grandeur in the annals of European 
finance. In the midst of a terrific struggle, in which every energy and resource of 
the country is needed, with an army of seven hundred thousand men to raise, pay, 
feed, discipline and equip, at the excessive cost which, proverbially, attends urgen- 
cy ; and with a numerous flotilla of gunboats and iron-clad vessels of war to con- 
struct and arm, excise duties reaching every article of comfort or luxury have been 
imposed without a murmur of discontent, and public credit continues to be unfal- 
teringly sustained at a figure which the exchequers of monarchy seldom hope to 
attain.” ‘This is public credit, the public credit of a self-governing people, one of 
the greatest and most notable results of freedom in our time; one of the most com. 
plete and comprehensive answers ever given to the calumnies of its foes.” When 
President Lincoln came into office the United States 6 per cents were at 92, they 
are now quoted at 106. 
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as in a more debased condition than any other nation pretend- 
’ ing to civilisation. It presents exceptions as the rule, and from, 
partial instances makes unqualified inferences. ‘In preemissis 
Pygmeus gg, in conclusione, plusquam Giganteus.” By a most 
illogical and unfair argument&tion it represents all our evils as 
the result of the Union. We have mistaken a “ gigantic” for 
a “great nation”, “ confounded prosperity with civilisation ”, 
are “living in the shadow of an unparalleled delusion” ; and, 
‘‘under cover of the Union, have been degenerating at a rate 
almost unmatched in history”. Of the great elements of civ- 
ilisation, we have only “material well-being”, but ‘ neithér 
social nor mental freedom,” nor any “ progress in political and 
moral culture”. To call this “the land of freedom ” is “a sig- 
nal instance of presumption and delusion”. ‘Probably in no 
country with nominally legal institutions, perhaps not even 
in Austria and Prussia, certainly not in France, is there less of 
real individual liberty of thought and speech.” Citizens are 
“ overawed and menaced by the intolerant and despotic major- 
ity ”; they can “neither speak nor write, nor act, except as the 
mob around them please”. ‘Few, who have not watched 
closely the progress of society in America, are aware how fear- 
fully and to what an extent this social tyranny has demoralised 
all classes ; how it has awed and silenced and rendered abject 
the thinking,and dissenting few—how it.has made lawless and 
brutal the paramount many—and how, between the two, it has 
brought the great and intelligent people of the Union into that 
condition of mingled ignorance and insolence, which, at the 
present moment, so astounds the world.” ‘In nearly every 
element of political and moral civilisation, the deterioration 
. . . » has been appallingly rapid and decisive. It has ceased 
to be the land of progress, and become, in a peculiar way, the 
land of retrogression and degeneracy.” Among the points 
cited in proof are, universal suffrage ; elective judges; rota- 
tion in office; rowdies controlling all elections; the allegation 
that no decent man can be chosen to Congress, and no great 
man can become President; repudiation by ten States; fail- 
ing sense of honesty ; increased brutality of demeanor among 
the governing classes; “lawless violence by mobs, ferocious 
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outrages by individuals”; “assaults and assassinations in 
open day, in public halls and recognised sanctuaries”, etc. 
It elsewhere speaks of the “inflated fancy, the lawless tem- 
per, the overbearing arrogance, the low and unscrupulous 
morality, the vaulting and unprincipled ambition, characteris- 
tic both of the people and politicians of America” and asserts, 
that it “may all be traced directly or indirectly to that Union 
which is now dissolved, and which blind gnd desperate men 
are vehemently striving to restore ” 


Now, we may be an arrogant, vain-glorious, boastful, con- 
ceited, self-deluded and self-worshipping generation ; but our 
worst demagogues, our most inflated and unscrupulous news- 
paper writers never penned such shameless, ignorant, and in- 
solent caricatures of any other people as are contained in these 
and kindred representations of the North British Review. Its 
poisoned arrows fly back like boomerangs to its own hurt. 
Does it not exemplify the arrogance it blames, and the conceit 
which it chastises? May not our British lineage, after all, 
have something to do with our possession of these amiable 
qualities, to say nothing of our “aggressive foreign policy ” 
and our alleged contempt for the rights of other nations? In 
the good old Jewish times, it took two men to make a Pharisee 
and a Sadducee; modern critics contrive to commingle the 
traits of the two. Satire alone can reach such cases, and the 
satire of Mr. Hosea Biglow is not merely theoretical : 

“* Of all the sarse that I can call to mind, 
6 does make the most onpleasant kind ; 

, It’s you’re the sinners, ollers, she’s the saint, 

Wot’s good’s all English, all that isn’t ain’t ; 

Wot profits her is ollers right an’ just, 

An’ ef you don’t read Scriptur so, you must ; 
She’s praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 
There ain’t no light in Natur when she winks ; 
Hain’t she the-Ten Commandments in her pus ? 
Could the world stir ’thout she went, tu, ez nus? 
She's all thet’s honest, honnable an’ fair, 

An’ when the vartoos died they made her heir.” 


To reply, in detail, to the gross calumnies and ignorant 
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abuse of the Worth British would exceed our limits, and is 
hardly necessary. It is very successful in showing its animos- 
ity to our free institutions. The charges, in fact, are so vague 
and sweeping, that they can only be met by an equally broad 
denial on the ground of our knowledge of the facts of the case: 
As representing the general character and working of our re- 
publican institutions, they are absolutely and wickedly false, 
No human govergment is perfect. There are evils and ex- 
cesses in every country. Ours are on the side of liberty, and 
in the direction of license. These we mourn and blame, and 
strive to amend. Abundant proofs of their existence can be 
cited from our own moralists and statesmen ; but how different 
are the wounds of a friend from the vituperations of a foe! 
Bold, bad men may obtain local and transient influence. Un- 
governed passions express themselves at times in evil words 
and deeds. Our evils are not to be ascribed to our Union, nor 
to our democracy ; they are rather the excrescences of our in- 
tense vitality, the rank luxuriance of our prodigious growth. 
And no people could have thus expanded and multiplied with 
less heat and license. The worst of our political and social 
tendencies are, in fact, derived from the influx of a foreign 
population, unable to bear with sobriety their sudden change 
to a free land offering such boundless opportunities. London 
and Paris would, to-day, go wild over speculations that New 
York merchants would not touch. And then, too, from the 
nature of a democratic country, the scum boils up speedily and 
surely to the surface. But the rapid disclosure of the evil 
also enables it to be more directly visited by the rebuke and 
check of a better public feeling. Society must be judged by 
its net results. «And, here, in the general security and order, 
the peace and prosperity of our citizens, in their private moral 
and religious virtues, in their benevolence, sense of justice and 
intelligence, we fearlessly challenge a comparison with any 
people on the earth. There is less- poverty, and there are 
fewer crimes, there is more manliness, and a much higher 
standard of morals and knowledge among our* manufacturing 
and agricultural population, than in any other civilized nation. 
No such orderly, moral and religious villages and towns can 
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be found in any country as are scattered through our Northern 
and Western States. More than this, our system of public 
education is much more thorough and complete than in either 
England or Scotland ; our abundant schools for private edu- 
cation, our academies and colleges, are chiefly sustained by 
private means and beneficence ; and for religious instruction 
we give more than any other nation, and it is all a voluntary 
offering. Besides sustaining and educating our own popula- 
tion, we have also within the last ten years been able to re- 
ceive and absorb over three millions of emigrants from Europe. 
Are there here no elements of a mighty and progressive civil- 
isation? Not one of.these points is hinted at by the Worth 
British Review. 

There are evils in our political life. ‘Too many experiments 
have been tried. Too many demagogues get office. Disgrace- 
ful scenes have been enacted in our legislatures and in Con- 
gress. But almost all of the violence on which this reviewer 
lays such stress—let him lay it well to heart—has been enacted 
under the influence, and to do the biddings of that slave-power, 
of which he is the apologist. Most of the mobs, the brutality, 
the public assaults in legislative halls, originated with this des- 
perate class, which we are now reducing to subjection. It is 
not the Union, it is not democracy, but it is the fell and bar- 
barous spirit of slavery striving to get control of this Union 
and of democracy, which has brought this shame upon us. 
When we conquer this power, we conquer the main spring of 
lawlessness in our political life. 

And can no good men get into power? And can no great 
man be elected President? We would not exchange President 
Lincoln, as a wise and honest ruler, for any man now crowned 
in Europe. We would not exchange his Cabinet, for honesty 
and capacity, with any existing European Cabinet. There are 
many men out of Congress, who are wiser, better, and more 
cultivated than many who are in Congress. But our present 
Congress, freed from the domineering and boastful Southern 
delegation, has proved itself a sagacious, wise, and efiective 
body of legislators. It has already passed a series of acts, 
(as the bill indorsing the President’s Emancipation message, 

34 
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the bills abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
in the Territories, the Homestead bill, giving a freehold to 
every new settler on our public lands, the Agricultural Col 
lege bill, the Pacific Railroad bill, and the treaty for the Sup- 
pression of the Slave-Trade), having more vital bearings upon 
the progress of mankind in freedom and justice than any Eng- 
lish Parliament that was ever convened. 

For ourselves, under a favoring Providence, if this wicked re- 
bellion can be crushed, and freedom enthroned as our national 
characteristic, and slavery made local instead of national, we 
have no fear as to the future progress of the Republic. Difficult- 
ies and dangers will arise ; but if we can accomplish the her- 
culean task of to-day, we may look with calmness upon the 
labor of the morrow. It is easier to reconstruct the wreck than 
to stem the torrent. Our British friends may be timorous 
about it, and prognosticate impossibilities; but we, who have 
the work to do, only ask of them that they will not balk us 
by untimely meddling: When the revolted States return to 
their allegiance, it will be by their own act; it will be because 
the Union feeling has triumphed. And it will, it must triumph 
in the end. Meanwhile we can afford to wait, and not be 
‘‘ over-exquisite to cast the fashion of uncertainills”. It is easy 
to prophesy impossibilities ; it only requires skepticism about 
man and about Providence. The analogies of the past may 
cast gloom upon the future; but history does not always re- 
peat itself. Our present triumphs have conquered some of 
these historical analogies. The social problem is an immense 
one, but neither society nor sociology is yet completed. Zen- 
dit in ardua Virtus. 

As soon as commerce is restored along the Mississippi—and 
physical need and necessity will compel this—the spell of this 
disunion tyranny will be broken, aud the slumbering Union 
feeling gather strength*. It will be a long, long time ere the 

* A year and a half ago in the revolted States the votes stood 639,793 for the 
Union, and 486,554 for secession. In every State but South Carolina, the secession 
ordinances were carried after the arming had begun, and under the pressure of 
intimidation. In some of them, as in Virginia, fraud and force were combined. 
A determined and armed minority can effect a revolution in almost any State. Eng- 


land ought by this time to know that if an armed revolt be suppressed, submission 
is often followed by acquiescence. The analogy of history is here in our favor. 
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evils engendered by this rebellion can be wholly done away, 
‘ before social and Christian sympathies can be revived as of old. 
But we are, after all, onespeople. This rebellion is the insur- 
rection of a class. When the Confederate government has 
lost its army, as it has already Jost its navy, it is wrecked. 
When that usurpation is dislodged, the bond of cohesion is 
gone, and the General Government, as before, will have to do 
only with the people of single and separate States. Restora- 
tion is difficult, but not-impossible. It would. be impossible, 
were we not contending for good government and righteous 
laws.. It is possible, because justice and freedom must at last 
triumph in human affairs. And with all the undoubted and 
undeniable difficulties and dangers that hover around our 
future path, we would rather to-day, looking only for peace 
and progressive civilisation, for the blessings of good govern- 
ment and righteous laws, cast in our lot with this maligned 
Union, than with any other people in the world. England, 
France, Germany, Italy, have before them the prospects of 
more desperate conflicts than has the American Republic. 
We are already beyond the questions of aristocracy and de- 
mocracy, of church and state, upon which these impending con- 
tests hinge. We are contending in the van of the race upon 
the major and decisive question of human freedom and equal 
laws for all mankind. 


We need not enter into the argument by which the North 
British Review attempts to show what will be the advantages 
of aseparation. We trust that this whole topic is theoretical. 
Some of the arguments have much more force in England than 
here; for example, that “we shall be reduced to growth under 
compression”, ‘‘ the normal condition of national life as seen in 
Europe”. The greatness of our Union has been the cause, it 
alleges, of all our evils, has given us “ the fatal and depraving 
sensg of omnipotence”; whereas, if we are conveniently di- 
vided into six republics, for which there is quite enough room, 
this will ‘sanify our grandiose imaginations”. We shall also 
be obliged to keep up armies and navies, and hold one another 
in check, and that will prevent us from turning our attention 
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to our neighbors and to Europe, while at the same time it will 
have the advantage of letting Europe come and do on this con- 
tinent pretty much as it chooses. This separation, too, argue 
our friends, with a shrewd eye to the main: chance, will, in 
conclusion, “ necessitate free-trade”, and make America “ ac- 
cept England’s ordinary mode of payment”. This explains it- 
self. As to the other reasons, they are doubtless very good from 
the European standpoint; but this contest is an American af- 
fair, begun here, and to be ended here. These European rea- 
sons and arguments will not have, and onght not to have, any 
influence upon the actual result; or rather, so far as America 
is concerned, they are irresigtible against the desirableness of 
a separation. We do not want, nor ought we to have, any 
more European colonies on this Western continent, least of all 
monarchical institutions. We firmly beliéve that this land is 
destined to work out the problem of republican institutions. 
We are not quite ready to be split up into such fragments of 
states as are in constant conflict in Central America, inviting 
foreign intervention. Had it not been for our Union, Europe 
would long since have interfered effectually with them. Too 
long already has Europe, and especially England, looked upon 
this land as if it were a semi-civilized region, to be used for its 
own benefit. Spain has taken advantage of our rupture to seize 
upon St. Domingo. Would France have ever dared tosend an 
army to Mexico, under the pretence of paying Jeker & Co.’s ex- 
orbitant claims, but really, as it seems, for the sake of military 
occupation, and to attempt to enthrone a monarch, if we had 
not been involved in a civil war? Would England’s Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs have ever written a note; in which he de- 
clared his disapproval of the whole French procedure, and 
ended with inglorious protestations of continued amity towards 
the Emperor, unless France and England were both willing to 
see the attempt to establish a monarchy successful upon our 
borders? unless they believed that the victory of the Seuth 
would also give them an ally against the North? Ilad these 
powers any just reason for their foray upon Mexico? While 
carryirig on such a war merely to recover a debt, are they to 
be at the same time blaming us for making war on the South 
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in self-defence, and to preserve the nation itself from ruin ? 
Does not the whole course of events demonstrate, that if we 
become two nations, we shall inevitably be mixed up in con- 
flicts with European powers? What England terms our of- 
fensive and aggressive foreign policy, has been our perpetual 
attempt to restrict the extension of European influence upon 
this continent. If the South were to become independent of 
us, it Would become a commercial dependent upon England 
and France, and be ever ready to prompt or aid them, to the 
detriment of the North. For the sake, then, of peace with 
the nations of the earth, we must remain one people. Only as 
we are‘one, can we dissipate the dreams of Spain about regain- 
ing her lost possessions; make England content with what it 
already has; andsgive to France proper notice to keep its 
armies where they may be of some benefit to mankind. Mr. 
Seward’s circular letter of March 3d, 1862, addressed to the 
American legations abroad, indicates the fixed policy of the 
American people; “a monarchical government established in 
Mexico, in the presence of foreign fleets and armies . . has no 
promise of security or permanence”. ‘It would be practical- 
ly the beginning of a permanent policy of armed intervention 
by monarchical Europe, at once injurious and inimical to the 
system of government adopted by the American continent.” 
“Tt is enough to say that in the opinion of the President, the 
emancipation of the American continent from the control of 
Europe has been the principal character of the past half cen- 
tury. It is not probable that a revolution in the opposite di- 
rection can succeed in the age which immediately follows this 
period ”, ete. 

Thus do the reasons, which to an . Englishman are most potent 
in favor of our separation, become ,to us strong arguments for 
the maintenance of our Union unimpaired. Thoroughly con- 
vinced that we have a great work to do for humanity and 
civilisation, we do not want to be hindered in it by the dan- 
ger of ceaseless conflicts with foreign powers. The only mode 
in which we can keep them from their ambitious projects, is 
by presenting to them a strong and united front. ‘United we 
stand, divided we fall.” 
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This of itself were sufficient argument, on the highest ground 
of national politics, for putting forth all our strength in the 
present exigency, to crush the rebellion which aims at our 
subversion. But there are other and equally cogent reasons. 

Foremost among these is the demonstration of the fact, that 
a free government has sufficient power and vitality to main- 
tain itself against internal insurrection, to execute with vigor 
the laws enacted in a constitutional way, to preserve “unim- 
paired, in its rightly majesty, the legal will of the people. The 
great danger of a republic, it has been wisely said, is from 
within. Where all are free, there is hazard of the triumph of 
lawlessness. Can the supremacy of law be reconciled with the 
existence gf freedom? Does not democracy irresistibly tend 
to anarchy? ‘These are grave questions. And the great occa- 
sion has come for trying them—the test of the might of a re- 
public. Had wesuccumbed to the rebellion, all Europe would 
have said, See the inherent weakness of a democracy; the colos- 
sal fabric tumbles into ruins at the first touch of the insurgent; 
and all Europe might have been tempted to try on us the same 
experiment. Now, when we resist the revolt that would com- 
pass our ruin, many Europeans cry out against us, because we 
repel arms by arms, and use force to coérce freemen. But 
meanwhile they may be also learning that a republic recog- 
nises the authority of government as well as the rights of in- 
dividual freemen, and holds the latter subject to the former. 
Mr. Mill has well said, that “we should be justly exposed to 
the pity and disdain of posterity, if we abandoned the contest 
while any means of carrying it to a successful issue remain”. 
And Europe must, we think, by this time be convinced that 
here is strength as well as freedom, a strength in proportion to 
our freedom, An army of three quarters of a million of men 
has been raised, equipped and sustained; a navy has been 
created sufficient to blockade three thousand miles of coast, 
and to storm every fort on the coast and the Mississippi; our 
annual expenditures have risen from seventy-fivé to five hun- 
dred millions; all this money and all these men have been 
freely given to the good cause; and yet the resources of the 
land and the power of the nation have only just begun to be 
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developed. In all the Northern States there has been no lack 
of food or raiment; there has been no outbreak; crime has 
decreased. New York is as peaceful to-day as is. London. The 
land has been full of corn; labor has been amply employed ; 
money has been abundant. The manufacturing population of 
this country has been benefited by the war itself, while the 
same class in England and France have suffered on account of 
the same conflict. We are a stronger nation this day in every — 
element of general prosperity than we were when the war be- 
gan. And this has been accomplished without the aid of a 
dollar or a man from any foreign power; the only doubt about 
its being accomplished was in the possible intervention of those 
powers to aid our foe. We are an independent, self-sustaining 
and even prosperous nation, in the midst of one of the most 

tremendous civil contests that has ever been waged. Thus are 
we ‘demonstrating the power and the resources of a free Re- 
public. 


Another reason for maintaining the integrity of our Union 
is found in the fact, that in everything but slavery the people 
of these States have, and can have, only one national life. 
One of the strongest tendencies of modern society and history 
is in the direction of national unity ; the reiinion of fragments 
of the same race, and the union of those having the same 
speech, customs, and laws. This tendency seems likely in 
future to control history more than ever. “A common national 
life is a sacred reality, and an indefeasible trust. It is the 
very “ mystery in the soul of state, 


“And hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to.” 


It cannet be voluntarily given up without national suicide. To 
abandon a grand and free national life without a struggle, 
would be an ineffable cowardice and treason to mankind, sub- 
jecting us to the just scorn and contempt of the other nations 
of the earth, Jt were equally abhorrent to the vital instincts 
of our past history. That we are, and must remain, one na- 
tion has been the deepest conviction of people and statesmen, 
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through all the decennia of the Republic. Washington, in his 
Farewell Address, told us that the Union was “the palladium 
of our political safety and prosperity”. The foremost men of 
all our parties have echoed the same sentiment. The chief 
errors of many of our best statesmen have come from prefer- 
ring the Union to all else. Love of the Union is now written 
upon the heart of our nation, with a pen of iron and with the 
point of a diamond. It is the animating idea of the present. 
war. Men all over the land will live and die for it. An 
unselfish patriotism is prompting us to sacrifices, while it ex- 
hilarates with large hopes for the future. As truly as Rome | 
felt itself to be the mistress of the nations, and Britannia that 
it was to rule the seas, and France that it was to be the arbiter 
of the affairs of the continent, so truly, so really do Ameri- 
cans now feel that they are to be one Union, one people, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes to the Gulf. Ft is 
our national instinct, our American life. The very topography 
of the country forbids a separation. The same power must 
hold the delta, the sources and the mouth of the Mississippi*, 
and the whole flow of the Missouri. The North must have 
the Potomac, the Chesapeake, and Fortress Monroe. The 
highlands of Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
Northern Alabama, and the whole of Western Virginia are 
inhabited by a loyal people. The very course of the moun- 
tain ranges forbids a division between North and South. 

Our federal and repesentative system, too, is susceptible of 
the widest expansion, while maintaining the closest unity. If 
ever a country and a people were marked out by Providence 
as one, it is our country and our people. And whatever stands 
in the way of this, stands in the way of the deepest instinct 
of our nation’s life. And therefore must this revolt be sub- 
dued. ° 

“ The land we from our Fathers had in trust, 


And to our children will transmit, or die ; 
This is our maxim, this our piety ; 


* See Captain Humphrey’s Report on the Mississippi, and the North American 
Review, April, 1862: “The beneficent action of the General Government alone 
has solved for the States of the Southern Mississippi valley, the problem of river 
protection, which is to them the very issue of life and death ”. 
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And God and nature say that it is just, 
That which we would perform in armgs—we must,” 


Equally imperative is the obligation to prosecute this con- — 
flict arising from the character and aims of the rebellion itself. 
No nation can live unto itself; it is but a part of the race and 
must live for humanity. If it truly lives, itis animated by 
some high ideal. Within its lawful sphere it is bound to seek 
the highest good of all. Without a forfeiture of its own title 
to prosperous existence, it cannot allow any part of its right- 
ful domain to be given up to brute force and barbarising insti- 
tutions.. The slave power, failing to achieve our subjection, 
determined upon the destruction of the Union, and the forma- 
tion within our borders of a Republic, where slavery should be 
unchecked by our moral or political influence. Urging the 
right of secession, it attempted to establish a Confederacy of 
which the rightfulness of human bondage should be the distin- 
guishing characteristic. When any community has become 
so far degraded in its political principles as to believe and act 
upon these two false maxims —the rightfulness of secession, 
and the rightfulness of slavery — and to attempt a revolt from 
a beneficent government on these grounds, the only practicable 
mode of dealing with it is to subdue it by force of arms. For 
the first of these principles annuls the possibility of govern- 
ment, and the second of them is a denial of the primary rights 
of manhood. To allow such a Republic to be consolidated on 
the soil of the United States, when we had the constitutional 
right and physical power to prevent it, would make us partici- 
pants in the highest crimes against the human race. We con- 
tend not merely against treason to our state, but against trea- 
son to humanity. We are in arms to suppress a rude and bar- 
barising power. And the war began not an hour too soon. 
Had the corruption, proscription, and lawless violence engen- 
dered by slavery, been allowed to extend itself unresisted for 
another olympiad, it would have well-nigh defied subjugation 
and control. The ship of state was on the breakers, when the 
guns were fired at Fort Sumter. Slowly but surely it righted . 
itself in the darkest night that ever lowered upon this continent. 
It was a kind Providence that made the issue, when and where 
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and as it was. The fatal poison was eating out the very life of 
Southern and of Northern society and manhood. The depth 
of the disease is indicated by the fever and frenzy with which 
the long-prepared and long-dreaded revolt spread through all 
the Southern States, and by the crimes which have since 
marked their career.*. The war is necessary to save the South 
itself from despotism and barbarism. Loyal citizens of the 
United States, like the heroic Parson Brownlow, have been. 
hunted down as wild beasts, and endured untold calamities for 
their faithfulness to the Union; and shall the government for 
which they suffer leave them to be the victims of these terrible 
inhumanities? The ‘barbarities inflicted on our Union sol- 
diers by Southern troops are atrocious; their skulls have been 
made intv drinking-cups, their bones into spurs and knife- 
handles, their gory heads, hacked from their bodies, have 
been swung in fiendish joy from railroad-cars and in triumphal 
processions, The helpless and wounded have been bayeneted 
on the field, and dead bodies dug up to be dishonored. The 
South itself has been the victim of a reign of terror. Wholesale 
conscription, already thrice attempted, has forced their whole 
male population between eighteen and sixty years of age into 
their armies. The stock of the Confederate States has been 
made legal tender at the point of the sword. Bridges, villages, 
cotton and tobacco, are ordered to be destroyed. Hundreds of 
those we took captive, and released on their oath not to bear 
arms against us, have at once reénlisted in their armies. 
Whatever is esteemed just, human and sacred among men, has 
thus been trampled under foot at the bidding of that corrupt 
despostism, which now bears sway in the revolted States. And 
all this is the legitimate and’ necessary result of the unchecked 
domination of the slave power. History does not record a 
more awful disclosure of the profound depths of human wick- 

edness. The history of these Southern States for the past year, 
if ever written, will be written in tears and in blood. The 
progress of the war has demonstrated that it is a contest 
between essential barbarism on the one hand, and the progress 


* See Mr. Wade’s Report to the Senate, May 1, on the Barbarous Treatment of 
the Remains of Officers and Soldiers of the United States. 
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of civilisation on the other. And the manhood of the North 
has been developed in striking contrast with the inhumanity of 
the South. The progress of our arms in the South has been 
the deliverance of conquered towns from lawless violence, 
and the restoration of commerce, currency, and social order. 

Schools, even for the negroes, are already springing up, wher- 
ever we hold the soil. Our soldiers are every where stationed 
to protect private mansions, even of the disloyal, from being 
sacked and wasted. No armies under such provocations, and 
which had won such victories, were ever so abstinent of 
revenge. And this is because we are contending in behalf of 
social order and of civilisation. It is our purpose, of course, 
to subdue all Southern men in arms; this war, like all wars, is 
waged for the conquest of our foes. But we subdue them to 
substitute order for anarchy, law for force, constitutional free- 
dom for despotism, and a purified for a corrupted civilisation. 

We subdue them to save the nation from Southern domina- 
tion, and to save the South from itself. The only hope of sav- 
ing the Southern States themselves is, by restoring to them 
the impartial blessings and wise restraints of our Fedenal 
Union. 

And, in doing this, we also believe that we are doing a work 
for all the other nations. For were that slave repubTic estab- 
lished, it would be a pest tothe earth. It could not be other- 
wise. Its dream was to found a haughty empire around the 
Gulf, to seize upon Mexico and Central America, and to 
clutch the gem of the Antilles. Many a Ponce de Leon 
would there have fitted out marauding expeditions, under the 
restless hallucination of finding the land of gold and the 
fountain of youth. Does any one, versed in history, believe 
that such a bold, bad power, begotten in perjury, founded in 
tyranny, with the oppression of more than halfits inhabitants as 
the corner-stone of its policy, seeking by necessity new lands to 
restore the inherent wastefulness of its industrial system, would 
have subsided into a peaceful and stable nation? Is it reason- 
able to expect that the infamy of a treason worse than that of 
Catiline, would expand into an honesty and wisdom that 
would rival the fame of Washington and Franklin? Can the 
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Ethiopian change his skin and the leopard his spots? Then 
may a Southern fire-eater become a wise legislator, a South- 
ern repudiator honest, and a slave republic peaceful and 
beneficent. Does anybody, excepting a secessionist, pretend 
to think that the prohibition of the slave-trade by the Con- 
federacy was aught but a feint, or its pretended regard to Eng- 
land anything but a temporising hypocrisy? It requires all 
the assurance of a Southern Commissioner to Europe to say 
such things, and all the credulity of the Worth British Review 
to credit them. Philanthropists are said to be visionary men ; 
did any one of them ever dream that the way to hasten eman- 
cipation was to establish a slave republic? and that the South, 
breaking loose from the North because it was anti-slavery, 
would become the admiring and docile pupil of English abo- 
litionists? None that we know, excepting our sagacious trans- 
atlantic critics, who seem to have even a superfluity of that 
charity which beareth all things, believeth all things, and 
hopeth all things of the people “that will accept England’s 
ordinary mode of payment”. The theory of the Worth Bri- 
tish Review has the merits of ingenuity and novelty. It says 
that the Union has been the chief support of slavery ; that the 
North has “raised half a million of soldiers, and voted five 
hundred*millions of gold that they may again become a nation 
of slaveholders” ; and hence, that the restoration of the Union 
is the perpetuity of slavery. Whereas, if the South become a 
separate people, there will be no Fugitive Slave law, and the 
slaves will escape; the South cannot get any more land to 
extend its area, so that even if the slaves do not run away, 
slavery will die out; the African slave-trade, “carried on by 
the North ”, will be extinguished; Cuba would, in that case, 
have to mitigate its slavery, or “the black race, and with it 
the culture 6f sugar, wauld die out”. “In either case, a ter- 
rible blot on civilisation would: be wiped away, and—our 
West-India possessions will largely profit by the change!” 
And, then, too, the South, being made up so largely of “ men 
of education, of letters and of refinement”, would, of course, 
do the right thing, and “the euthanasia of slavery ” would 
come. It seems a pity to dissipate such a delightful vision, in 
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which historic speculation, mild philanthropy, and a fitting 
regard to “our West-India possessions” are so pleasantly 
commingled. But, judging after the manner of men, it cer- 
tainly looks quite as probable that emancipation would be more 
speedy under the programme of President Lincoln’s emanci- 
pation message, than under the influence of Vice-President 
Stevens’ pro-slavery speculations about the new civilization, 
founded in the inequality of races. If the North conquer, the 
national power of slavery is subdued; would it not be quite as 
likely to be hemmed in and die under that regimen, as in a 
Confederacy in which all else should be made subservient to 
it? Or does the lust of .power decrease in proportion as it is 
gratified? And is it quite certain that Mexico would be 
left in peace, and that Cuba and the South, together, could 
not and would not carry on the slave-trade? And, besides, 
who can imagine that the Confederacy, after it became inde- 
pendent, would at once begin to do, willingly, what it seceded 
that it might not be compelled to do—that is, give up its 
ambitious projects and free its slaves? Is it not illogical, not 
to say absurd, for it to go off and do, what it went off because 
it did not want todo? Has it involved thirty-two milbions of 
men, and led to the sacrifice of a hundred thousand lives, and 
aroused all its hate, and put forth all its power, on such an 
issue, and for such an end? And does the Worth British 
Review hope to blind others as itself is blinded, and to 
make them believe what it cannot itself believe, if it has sense 
or reason left? We may be here living, as. it so decorously 
alleges, “in the midst of an unparalleled delusion”; but 
being ourselves in the strife, and aware of the stake, we know 
that the South is terribly in earnest, and earnest because it is 
logical, and logical only because it is maddened by the hope 
of establishing a Confederacy, where slavery shall be perpetu- 
ated. And we war against it because such a State, once 
founded; would lead to endless conflicts, and become a Scourge 
to the nations of the earth; unless the race is to recede, and 
its progress to become a progress in injustice and not in free- 
dom under law. And here is the awful responsibility of the 
issue now presented to this nation. It is fighting a battle for 
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the nations of the earth, in the name of whatever is best and 
holiest in the past; and for the undying benefit of all coming 
time. And God be thanked that we have not faltered, 
though England deserted us in the crisis of our fate. By her 
sympathy she sustained this rebellion; had it not been for 
her, it would long since have died out. But the delay of the 
avenging Deity is often terrible. Every month that this war 
is protracted, and the more desperate the resistance of the 
slaveholder, the stronger is the hope for the slave, the more 
sure is emancipation to do its work. The sacrifices of freemen 
will be the gain of those in bonds; the higher race is here 
living and acting for the abject and oppressed as never before. 
And this sublime Christian principle is part and parcel of this 
war; and so it is a war for the highest good of mankind. 


Other considerations might easily be added to show that a 
necessity is laid upon us for pressing this unholy rebellion to 
its final issue. For on this point the heart of this people is 
resolute, whatever foreign governments may meditate in the 
way of intervention — and we see that our firm and noble 
friend De Gasparin, in his latest work, still warns us of this 
danger. It would be asad day for us if this menace should 
be fulfilled; but might it not also be an evil day for the 
power that should attempt it? This nation is still in its 
youth ; its boundless resources we have just begun to touch 
and handle with manly vigor. For food, and money, and 
manufactures, and all the implements of war, it is now ab- 
solutely independent of any power in the world. This war 
has proved that it has even a surplus of the material out of 
which the best armies are made. Its navy is large and effli- 
cient. Nor do we lack the nervi belli, infinita pecunia. For- 
eign intervention, too, would necessitate emancipation; and 
these two causes combined would arouse our people to the 
most intense and determined exertions. And whatever be 
our present dangers and trials, our future destiny as a great 
maritime, commercial, and naval power is unquestionable. 
The United States must have the hegemony on this Western 
continent. If European nations wish to make us at once a 
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first-rate military and aggressive power, the surest road to 
this will be their intervention. Even if they should impede 
and cripple us for a time—the time must be short; for we are 
only on the threshold of our growth and career. In a few years 
—a brief span in a nation’s life—we may be strong enough to 
dictate our own terms, and those terms would not be easy to 
the power that should now interfere in our domestic affairs. 
The Worth British expresses its joy that we have ceased to 
be a peaceful and prosperous people, and that we are com- 
ing to adopt the European restraints and burdens of large 
armies and navies. Will England esteem us any less an ob- 
ject of dread, when we have an army larger than its own, 
and a more formidable navy? We should not have raised 
them, but for its encouragement to the South. 

The British Quarterly Review warns us, that it will be 
dangerous for us to try England’s “ forbearance” much longer, 
and that “if the future in this respect is to be as the past, 
there cannot be ‘peace”. Such threats would have seemed 
more valorous two years ago than they do now; will they be 
repeated two years hence? If so, it may be found that this 
country is in no mood to endure in silence the dictation of 
Great Britain. For the last time has a British Secretary of State 
catechised us about sinking stones to aid the blockade of our 
own harbors. A change has come over.us, because a change 
has come over England. There is here no desire for war, our 
national policy is peace ; but there is a calm and strong con- 
viction as to the evil we have suffered in consequence of Eng- 
land’s want. of fidelity to the cause of freedom ; its apparent 
willingness to press us down and press us to the wall when 
we were thought to be weak ; and especially its joy, so openly 
and generally expressed, at the rupture of our Republic. 
Roman moralists forbid us to rejoice over a fallen foe; could 
not a Christian people hide its exultation over a fallen friend, 
and a friend fallen for its fidelity to the cause of freedom and 
humanity? To befriend us would not have cost England a 
cent, nor a man, nor even its consistency. It had a golden 
opportunity to be faithful to the cause of good government 
and of human freedom, such an opportunity as cannot be re- 
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called, for the past is irrevocable. It chose the seeming ad- 
vantage, and greeted us, while we were in the thickest of the 
fight, with reproaches and menaee. On the score of utility, 
it committed a blunder; on the score of justice, it was faith- 
less to its own history and to the claims of humanity itself. 

If we are successful, we shall doubtless find that we have 
many a friend in England, Scotland, and Ireland; they will 
come forth from their hiding places, and tell us that their 
prayers have been heard and their prophecies fulfilled. And 
we will thank and bless all these for all they have done for 
our cause. But the strong and mighty men who have ma 
ligned us cannot retreat behind these silent Christian souls, 
and let them say-that they speak in the name of England. 
We have heard and know what that voice is, and this genera- 
tion will never forget it. Many an old tie is sundered, and 
grateful and hallowed memories have become dimmed. We 
have been unduly sensitive to all that was said of us in the 
old world; we yearned for sympathy from old England as from 
no other land ; and when we came into the deep waters, and 
tribulation passed over us in our deadly strife for the cause 
which we believed to be so dear to our mother land, we 
thought in our inmost souls that she would speak as she never 
spake before to vindicate the majesty of law and the rights 
of freedom. And at her rebuke the front of treason would 
have quailed. And never shall we, can we forget the speech- 
less hour when we were compelled to believe that all this con- 
fidence was vain; that treason was shaping its plans in the 
hope that Great Britain would intervene in its behalf; and 
that the slave-power had just grounds to think that cotton 
was mightier than freedom in the freest land of Europe.* 
Never shall we forget the darkness that brooded over the 
land, when it was feared that England would force us into a 
strife; nor the immeasurable relief that ensued, when this 
black cloud was driven from the sky. The sun again shone 
down upon us; and never since that time have we doubted 
of the triumphant success of our national cause—the cause 
of liberty and law. And ever since that time have we been 
a truly independent people. We have our own work to do. 
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England’s wisdom cannot understand it, and from England’s 
power we can expect no aid. 

As Christian men we deeply regret this loss of mutual con- 
fidence, and this sundering of sacred ties; but we cannot 
forget that it was in the power of the Christian men of Eng- 
land and Scotland to have prevented all this, and they did 
not use their power. As Christian men we respond as cor- 
dially as ever to all that is noble and generous in the heart 
and life of our brethren in the old world. And we fervently 
pray, that these sympathies may assuage the bitterness of our 
disappointment and lead England to better and wiser thoughts 
and words. But as Americans and as men we have felt to the 
quick the disparagements and reproaches that have been 
heaped upon the country we love by those that have made 
and ruled the public opinion of England, by its leading journals 
and reviews, at the time when we were passing through the 
crisis of our destiny as a nation. Those that have thus wronged 
and assailed our country, have wronged and assailed all of us. 
The attack has made us bind it closer to our hearts, as our 
conflicts have made us stronger in its defence. Every word 
spoken against us in Great Britain has led us to scan more 
closely and to prize more dearly the free institutions and the 
sacred Union, which have been slandered by ignorance, de- 
famed by jealousy, and traduced by those who dread the 
growth and prosperity of democratie governments. While 
we lament the license of some of our public journals, and 
rebuke the lawlessness of demagogues and profligate men, 
and clearly see the perils to which our very freedom exposes 
us, we also see and know, that these are the excesses of the 
few, the sins of individuals, and do not express the temper of 
the State or indicate the destiny of our Republic. We ven- 
erate and confide in that imperial Republic as never before. 
We learned to love it more deeply and wisely in the hour of 
its calamity than we ever did in the zenith of its prosperity. 
It was riveted to our hearts when traitors struck down our 
flag, and foreigners rejoiced in our downfall. And now, when 
its banner floats proudly in triumph over the sea and over the 
land, we doubly rejoice in its tried constitution, its wise laws, 
its unequalled freedom, its broad hospitality to the needy and 
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oppressed from all other countries, its schools and churches 
open to all, its magnificent public and private charities, its 
marvellous growth, its abundant internal resources, and its 
terrible power, when once aroused, to resist and subdue a 
rebellion that would have defied the skill and might of every 
European monarchy or empire. In all this we rejoice, be- 
cause it seems to indicate the progress and perpetuity of free 
government and righteous laws, and that a divine Providence 
is guiding the course of history to wise and beneficent ends. 


P.S.—Earl Russell and Lord Palmerston are reported to 
have declared in Parliament, June 13, that there had been no 
negotiations with France on the question of “ mediation” in 
our affairs. They still think it “inopportune”. (We shall 
have twelve Monitors ready in the autumn.) The same eve- 
ning both Houses of Parliament became indignant over Gen- 
eral Butler’s police regulations for putting a stop to the 
shameless conduct of the New Orleans women. Earl Russell 
intimated that the order “would lead to great brutality” ; 
and Lord Palmerston denounced it as “infamous”. It seems 
that they had only seen Beauregard’s falsification of it, and 
supposed that it gave license to our soldiers. Why could not 
these humane and dignified legislators “ the guardians of civ- 
ilisation”, wait for the official documents? Then they would 
have seen, that the order (perfectly understood at New Or- 
leans, where it has worked well) only declared that women 
who behaved in a shameless and indecent manner to our sol- 
diers, should be treated according to an old police regulation 
of the city, that is, be “shut up in the calaboose for the 
night”. But then, too, had not Parliament been so meddle- 
some, we should have missed the edifying spectacle of Eng- 
lish “ gentlemen” taking the part, in such gallant style, of the 
New Orleans “ ladies”, who spit in our soldiers’ faces and in- 
sult them by indecent gestures. Neither our generals nor 
our people-have anything to learn even from English noble- 
men about the honor due to woman. Such untimely dis- 
cussions and supercilious assumptions only feed a growing 


indignation, whose influence will be felt for years and years 
to come. ) 
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Art. VI.—THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLIES. 


Tue two Assemblies, each of which is styled the ‘General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, have held their annual sessions, — the so-called New 
School at Cincinnati, and the so-called Old School at Colum- 
bus, in the State of Ohio. The proceedings of both were 
marked by an earnest, practical and patriotic spirit, and also 
by an increased disposition to consider the question of a 
renewal of- Christian intercourse and fellowship between 
these two powerful denominations, which were so unjustly 
sundered, just a quarter of a century ago. Though our limits 
forbid us from giving a full account of their proceedings, we 
select some points of leading interest. 

The Assembly that met at Cincinnati had an unusually 
short session, beginning May 17th and closing its deliberations 
May 24th. The last Moderator, Rev. J. R. Condit, D.D., of 
Auburn, opened the sessions with an eloquent and forcible 
discourse on Biblical Preaching. Dr. George Duffield, of 
Detroit, was chosen Moderator. The roll shows a large repre- 
sentation, especially of the laity, from all parts of the church, 
including the return of the delegations from St. Louis and 
Washington. It was the largest New School Assembly ever 
convened. _Commissioners were present from twenty-two 
Synods, composed of one hundred and four Presbyteries. 
Comparatively little time was spent in making speeches; it 
was a working Assembly, including many of the most experi- 
enced and able ministers and laymen of the denomination. 
Not a single judicial case was brought before the Judicial 
Committee. 

The tenth annual Report of the Publication Committee, 
presented by its Secretary, Rev. John W. Dulles, showed that 
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this part of the work of the church is steadily gaining in pub- 
lic appreciation. It has been vigorously sustained, in the 
time of its depression, by faithful friends in Philadelphia. A 
Committee of Seven was appointed to report to the next 
Assembly upon the whole subject; and, meanwhile, it has 
been made one of the four main objects to be presented each 
year to our churches, for their contributions. Dr. Charles 
Hawley, of Auburn, delivered an appropriate discourse on the 
subject. The Treasurer’s Report showed a total of donations, 
$5,158; sales, $14,107. Books and tracts have been given 
away to the amount of $936. The Committee have published 
twenty-three new works the past year, and have in hand sev- 
eral unpublished works, which they ought to have the means 
of carrying through the press; among them is a History of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, by Rev. E. H. 
Gillett. We quote from their Report, on the subject of 
Endowments : 


‘‘ Whilst the Committee continue to press upon the churches the duty of 
annual contributions to this cause, as absolutely necessary to its existence, 
in the absence of a proper business capital, they would not have the fact 
overlooked, that the work cannot be properly done until such a capital is 
secured. From year to year they have frankly told their constituents that 
efficiency not only, but economy also, demanded that a considerable sum 
should be invested at one time in the enterprise ; that, the longer this en- 
dowment was delayed, the more costly would be the preparatory work. 
The Committee have no reason, at the close of another year, for changing 
their estimate of the importance of early attention to this point. Rather 
are they more deeply impressed with the urgent demand for the attainment 
of such a position for efficiency and usefulness as can be afforded in this 
way alone.” 


The Report on Education was presented by the Secretary, 
* Rev. Thornton A. Mills. There have been one hundred and 
nine students at the Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
seventy-two at Auburn; and twenty-seven at Lane Seminary. 
During the year, the Committee received $5,902.15, and 
aided ninety-four students. As nearly as can be ascertained, 
there have been aided, throughout the entire Church, by the 
Permanent Committee, local organizations, presbyteries, and 
individuals, not far from two hundred and fifty students, at an 
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expenditure of nearly $25,000. The Report states that an 
effort to unite the various local educational organizations 
throughout the church, in the Plan of the Assembly, has 
been successful, and that hereafter there will be but one treas- 
ury for the whole church, from which students will be aided 
in accordance with the Assembly’s rules. The Report was 
referred to a Special Committee, at whose recommendation 
the following, among other Resolutions, were unanimously 
adopted : ° 


“That it should be the purpose of the church to render the education 
fund adequate to the wants of the cause ; and that the Assembly regard 
the faithful observance of Article 5th of the plan which recommends a col- 
lection to be taken in each congregation for the same, as essential to the 
vigorous and just working over the entire field. 

“That, to secure impartial and united action throughout the church, it 
is necessary that all contributions should be disbursed from the general 
treasury, under the Assembly’s rules, and where, in any case, additional 
provision may be deemed necessary, it should be so made as not to dimin- 
ish the General Fund. : 


“That, as the whole responsibility of selecting and recommending can- 
didates for pecuniary aid devolves upon the Presbyteries, they be enjoined 
to a strict observance of the first of the Assembly’s rules prescribing the 
qualifications of such candidates.” 


The Committee, as appears from the Report, received only 
about one fourth of the money contributed for this object by 
the churches. It is desirable that there should be a union of 
all the local organizations in one plan. If that plan cannot be 
so worked, as to meet all the cases of applicants for aid, the 
deficiency can, and doubtless will be made up, in a more 
private way, without interference with the general objects 
and action of the Committee. 

The Report of the Church Erection Committee, presented: 
by Rev. James W. McLane, D.D., shows a healthy state of 
this large and useful fund, now amounting to $114,654. The 
Report among other things states: 


“The whole number of grants made during the year is twenty-two, of 
which twelve have been in loans and ten in donations. The whole number 
of grants made from the beginning is one hundred and eighty-two. The 
whole amount granted is $64,471. The whole amount of loans is $54,766, 
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and that of donations is $9,975. The general average of the former is 
$424, and that of the latter $188. In some cases the character of a grant 
has been changed, at the earnest solicitation of the parties, and with the 
approbation of the Synodical Committee, from a donation to a loan, and 
vice versa, The tendency for the last two years has been in the direction 
of donations, and the general average in that line of grants has increased in 
amount. The Assembly’s plan allows only one fourth of the amount 
appropriated to any Synod to be granted in donations. That limit has 
not been exceeded, except in one case, where conformity to the rule would 
have obliged the Board to make a fractional grant, which they have never 
made in any case. In this practice they have been os sustained by 
the Assembly from year to year. 

“Sixty-four per cent of the fund has helped to secure more than four 
hundred and seventy-two thousand dollars’ worth of church property. It 
will also be seen that the fund has thus far been used for the end for which 
it was designed by those who established it. The size and cost of the 
houses of worship erected, show very clearly that, in most cases at least, 
the churches that have been assisted from the fund are ‘feeble congrega- 
. tions’, and the help thus afforded them met a want which could not other- 
wise have been supplied. Another fact of great interest in this connection 
may be stated, that these churches have not been left with a debt resting 
upon them to embarrass their efforts and to crush their spirit. The plan 
of the fund requires that the churches aided from it shall own their prop~ 
erty in fee, and be free from debt, and thus secures a most desirable end.” 


One of the most important topics brought before the Assem- 
bly was that of Home Missions in the Report of Dr. Kendall. 
This Committee in its present form was constituted a year 
since, and has been doing a useful work in a wise manner. 
About $20,000 have been paid to our home missionaries during 
the year. Many of our members and churches still contribute 
to the American Home Missionary Society, not fully under- 
standing that the policy adopted by that institution virtually 
excludes our churches from its aid. The history of this exclu- 
. sion still remains to be written. But as it is an accomplished 
fact, our churches have no choice but that of putting forth 
their best and united efforts to aid all the feeble churches in 
our bounds. The Committee have issued an appeal to the 
friends of Home Missions in the course of which they say: 

“Though from $12,000 to $16,000 have recently been paid into the 


treasury of the American Home Missionary Society — the Legacies and 
Donations of Presbyterians —we understand that not a dollar of it will 
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ever be paid to any home missionary connected with any Presbytery which 
operates through our Committee, or endorses the action of our Assembly, 
after his present term of commission expires! That Society, therefore, 
becomes to all intents and purposes a Congregational institution. Nothing 
given to it will assist owr feeble churches or the missionaries in our connec- 
tion. We must do our own work, and render them the aid they need, or 
the latter will fail of support and the former be disbanded.” 


The Home Missionary, the organ of the American Home 
Missionary Society, began its new year May, 1862, with tak- 
ing the ground that this Society is now, “practically, the 
organ of but one Christian communion, instead of two”; 
though it also tries to show that this is the Society’s “mis- 
fortune” and not its “fault”. The Secretary of the Con- 
gregational Union, and the Boston Recorder, have recently 
claimed it as a Congregational Society. We cannot here 
and now enter into this discussion. This result has been 
long foreseen by those acquainted with the “ Rules” and 
policy of the Society. As the separation is virtually 
complete, one source of irtitation between two large denom- 
inations, animated by the same general spirit, is taken 
away. Henceforth may they only provoke one another to 
love and good works. The Assembly appointed a Committee 
“to confer with the American HomeeMissionary Society, to 
arrange with them to secure for Presbyterian churches the 
legacies and other funds from Presbyterian sources, that from 
time to time may have or shall come into their treasury”. 
We trust that they will be met in an equitable and fraternal 
spirit. The need of efficient action on our part is forcibly 
urged in Dr. Kendall’s excellent Report. In commenting on 
the results of the war, he says: 


‘* After the suppression of the rebellion, the tide of emigration will prob- 
ably flow southward. Northern men are tempted southward by a mild 
climate and a fertile soil. In the results that are inevitable, and in the 
success of our arms we may expect to see Northern men and Northern 
ideas go southward, and with them Northern sympathies and Northern 
wants. Two consequences, therefore, are to be anticipated. 1st. That 
the churches now weak at the West, will continue weak longer than has 
been customary, because supplies of good men from the East will be re- 
duced, or turned into another direction. 2d. New churches will spring up 


+ 
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which will need assistance from those whose record is clear like our own, 
who are not complicated with, and who do not connive at the system of 
American slavery.” 


The annual sermon on Home Missions, by Dr. Asa D. 
Smith, of New York, was a comprehensive and patriotic 
exhibition of the claims of this great work. The Committee 
of the Assembly recommended that $75,000 be raised for 
this object the next year, a sum none too large for the 
growing needs of the church and the country. 

Walter S. Griffith, Esq., of New York, presented the fourth 
annual Report on Foreign Missions, prepared with great care. 
Our churches act for this object, through the American Board 
of Commissioners, with continued harmony. The whole num- 
ber of foreign missionaries is fifty-four, connected with twenty- 
seven of our presbyteries, and distributed as follows: West- 
ern Africa, 3; South Africa, 3; Western Turkey, 5; Eastern 
Turkey, 3; Central Turkey, 3; Syria, 6; Nestorian, 4; South- 
ern Asia—Ceylon, 2; Mahratta, 2; Madura, 6; Eastern Asia 
—Canton, 2; Fuh Chau, 3; Sandwich Islands, 5. In North 
America—Dacotah Indians, 1; Senecas, 1; Ojibewas,4. The 
proportion of army chaplains from our denomination is larger 
than that from any other communion. The same Committee 
submitted the digest of a plan for the collection of funds. The 
whole subject of Systematic Beneficence was also thoroughly 
and wisely canvassed in a special report from Dr. Kendall. 

The Committee on the State of the Country, Dr. Beman 
chairman, presented a long series of Resolutions, reciting the 
causes of the war, and the aims of the rebellion, and giving 
assurances of the most uncompromising loyalty, which were 
unanimously adopted, as was also a fervent letter to the Pre- 
sident of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RESPONSE TO THE LETTER. 


“ DEPARTMENT OF StTaTE, WASHINGTON, 9th June, 1862. 
“7 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States, holding 
its annual session in the city of Cincinnati. 
“REVEREND GENTLEMEN: I have had the honor of receiving your address to the 
President of the United States, and the proceedings of your venerable body on the 
subject of the existing insurrection, by which that address was accompanied. 


* 
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“These papers have been submitted to the President. I am instructed to con- 
vey to you his most profound and grateful acknowledgments for the fervent assur- 
ances of support and sympathy which they contain. For many years hereafter one 
of the greatest subjects of felicitation among good men’ will be the signal success of 
the government of the United States in preserving our Federal Union, which is the 
ark of civil and religious liberty on this continent and throughout the world. All 
the events of our generation which preceded this attempt at revolution, all that 
shall happen after it, will be deemed unimportant in consideration of that one 
indispensable and invaluable achievement. The men of our generation, whose 
memory will be the longest and the most honored, will be they who thought the 
most earnestly, prayed the most fervently, hoped the most confidently, fought the 
most heroically and suffered the most patiently, in the sacred cause of freedom and 
humanity. The record of the action of the Presbyterian Church seems, to the 
President, worthy of its traditions and its aspirations, as an important branch of the 
church founded by the Saviour of men. 

“Commending our yet distracted country to the interposition and guardian care 
of the Ruler and Judge of nations, the President will persevere steadily and bope- 
fully in the great work committed to his hands, relying upon the virtue and intel- 
ligence of the people of the United States, and the candor and benevolence of all 
good men. 


‘‘T have the honor to be, reverend gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
; “ WituiamM H. SEwARD.” 


We have room for but a fragment of the impressive “ deliv- 
erance” of the Assembly : 


** Resolved, first, That we deem the government of these United States 
the most benign that has ever blessed our imperfect world, and should it 
be destroyed, after its brief career of good, another such, in the ordinary 
course of human events, can hardly be anticipated for a long time to come, 
and for these reasons we revere and love it as one of the greatest sources 
of hope under God for a lost world, and it is doubly dear to our hearts 
because it was procured and established by the toil, sacrifice and blood of 
our fathers.” 

“* Resolved, fifthly, That, in our opinion, this whole insurrectionary move- 
ment can be traced to one primordial root, and one only, African slavery, 
the love of it, and a determination to make it perpetual; and while we look 
upon this war as having one grand end in view, the restoration of the 
Union, by crushing out the last living and manifested fibre of rebellion, 
we hold that everything, the institution of slavery, if need be, must be 
made to bend to this great purpose; and while, under the influence of 
humanity and Christian benevolence, we may commiserate the condition 
of the ruined rebels, once in fraternity with ourselves, but now—should 
the case occur—despoiled of all that makes the world dear to them, we 
must be, at the same time, constrained to feel that the retribution has 
been self-inflicted, and must add— Fiat justitia ruat celum.” 
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There were no scruples felt as to the “ constitutional ” right 
of the Assembly to pass resolutions of loyalty; there was no 
doubt about the propriety of doing what was plainly right. 
And there was no hesitation in going to the root of the mat- 
ter and designating in unmistakeable terms the real causes of 
this wicked rebellion. The annual Narrative on the State of 
Religion also says, in relation to the war: 


“We recognise, with devout thanksgiving to Almighty God, his favor 
upon us, not only in the national successes granted in answer to prayer, 
but also in that overruling of the developed patriotism of our people, 
by which it has been made a means to the end of a higher sanctification, 
and directly a means in the salvation of souls.” 


The subject of a retinion of the two main branches of the 
Presbyterian Church was brought before the Assembly by 
overtures from four presbyteries, the most important of 
which was the united paper of the Presbyteries of Ogdens- 
burgh (O. S.) and St. Lawrence (N. 8.) adopted at a joint 
meeting, January 14, 1862.* This question has been widely 
discussed during the past year. The withdrawal of the South- 
ern churches from the Old School has had a favorable influ- 
ence. The general feeling expressed by the New School 
ministers and churches is, that there is no real obstacle to 
a reiinion on their part; that they are ready for it as soon as 
it can be effected in an honorable and equitable way. Of 
course, they have no thought of a reiinion, if that would 
imply a sanction of the exscinding acts, or involve any 
appearance of submission to the Old School as a more or- 


* That paper is as follows: 


“« Whereas, The greater part of the churches and ministers, presbyteries and 
synods, in the Southern and South-western States, have withdrawn from the Old 
School General Assembly; and the greater part of the Congregational churches 
and ministers on the Union of 1801, have withdrawn, or the articles of union sub- 
stantially vacated; it appears to us that a reitinion of the Presbyterian family should 
take place of those which remain; therefore 

“‘ Resolved, That having confidence in each other's piety, orthodoxy, and patriot- 
ism, we desire to be united in one Presbytery, in one Synod, and in one General 
Assembly. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this paper be sent to the two respective General 
Assemblies, and they be overtured to approve and adopt the same.” 
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thodox or Presbyterian communion. Some of the chief obsta- 
cles to a reiinion are set aside, as soon as the Old School 
is ready to reiffirm cordially the action of the Assembly 
of 1818 on the subject of slavery, and is willing to allow 
differences of opinion on some contested points of theology, 
as inability, immediate imputation of Adam’s sin and limited 
atonement. If the latter points are made necessary condi- 
tions of ministerial fellowship, we had better remain apart. 

There are also some serious practical difficulties, which 
would need to be thoroughly canvassed. The general feel- 
ing in the New School is, that they are doing well as things 
now are; that to reiinite only to quarrel would be a misfor- 
tune and not a gain; that there is no occasion for any haste; 
and that everything lawful should be done by them to en- 
courage fraternal intercourse. The Cincinnati Assembly 
unanimously adopted the following paper in respect to the 
overtures: — 


“* Resolved, firstly, That the temper of these overtures meets the hearty 
approval of the Assembly ; entirely accordant as it is with that spirit of 
brotherly affection towards other denominations, and of codperation in 
matters of common interest, which has marked our whole history. 

“ Resolved, secondly, That while we have ever regretted the divisive acts 
of 1837, deeming them at variance alike with the constitution of our 
church and the Word of God, we have never cherished any unkind or 
exacting spirit, as has been evinced in various ways, particularly in the 
proposition made by us some years since to gather, with our brethren of 
the other Assembly, around the table of our common Lord. 

“ Resolved, thirdly, That it would give us pleasure to unite in closest 
fellowship with all persons who can stand with us on the basis of our 
Confession of Faith and Book of Discipline, and who substantially agree 
with us on the great moral questions of the day, especially in the matter 
of loyalty to the government, and in the views of slavery, set forth, prior 
to the division, in the deliverance of 1818. 

“* Resolved, fourthly, That while we bear in mind the prayer of our Lord 
that his disciples may be one, and while we can see some special advan- 
tages to be derived from a reiinion of the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church, we do not perceive that, beyond the previous declaration of our 
views, any thing remains for us, at the present, but to await humbly and 
teachably the movements of Divine Providence.” 


The same subject was brought before the Old School Assem- 
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bly at Columbus. The younger members of the body were 
said to be in favor of union; but the Assembly decided that 
the right time for such a measure had not yet come, and voted 
down a proposition to consider the matter “ fraternally in fu- 
ture” — about eighty votes, however, being given in its favor. 
But they did not stop here. Dr. Tustin presented a Minute, 
which was nnanimously adopted, proposing a correspondence 
with the New School Assembly, in the following terms: 


“The Assembly having considered certain overtures sent to it by a few 
of the presbyteries under its care, proposing that steps should be taken by 
it toward an organic union between this church and the church under the 
care of the Presbyterian General Assembly, (N. S.,) and having deter- 
mined against the course proposed in said overtures, has also been in- 
formed that the other General Assembly has about the same time come 
to a similar conclusion, on similar overtures laid before it by a certain 
number of its own presbyteries; of its own motion this General Assem- 
bly, considering the time to have come for it to take the initiative in secur- 
ing a better understanding of the relations which it judges as proper to be 
maintained between the two General Assemblies, hereby proposes that 
there shall be a stated annual and friendly interchange of Commissioners 
between the two General Assemblies, each body sending to the other one 
Minister and one Ruling Elder, as Commissioners, year by year; the said 
Commissioners to enjoy such privileges in each body to which they are 
sent, as are common to all those now received by this body from other 
Christian denominations. 

“The Moderator of this Assembly will communicate this deliverance to 
the Moderators of the other Assemblies, to be laid before them with Chris- 
tian salutations.” 


The New School Assembly had adjourned before this action 
was taken, or it would doubtless have responded in the most 
cordial terms. It is an auspicious indication, welcome to 
every Christian heart. The same subject also came up in the 
Dutch Reformed General Synod at Syracuse, which appar- 
ently took heart from the action of the Old School Assembly, 
and adopted with its wonted circumspection the following 
Minute : 

“Whereas, This Synod considers the interchange of Christian courtesy 
and kindness between ecclesiastical bodies as most desirable wherever it 
can be practicable and hearty, even when differences of doctrinal view 


may preclude that form of correspondence contemplated in Chapter II, 
Article V, Section 3, of our Constitution, 
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“‘ Resolved, That this Synod send to the next New School General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church a commissioner, whose office it shall 
be to assure that body of our fraternal affection and interest, and to pro- 
pose to it a yearly interchange of kind expressions by letter.” 


This Synod adopted a like minute as to its mode of corre- 
spondence with the Old School. The hint about “ differences 
of doctrinal view” was undoubtedly intended to indicate the 
Synod’s love for the truth, and not to cast any disparagement 
‘on the so-called New School. That name, “ New School”, 
has always -worked against us most unfairly in the minds of 
our well-beloved Dutch brethren. But they should recollect 
that it ehas never been adopted, except as aterm of conve- 
nience, to save circumlocution. We profess to stand on the 
old foundations, and are “new” only as each generation has a 
new task, only as the old is never fully reproduced, and can- 
not be, if human history is a real progress in man’s knowledge 
of truth and practice of righteousness. But the truth and 
righteousness themselves are eternal and unchangeable. We 
are glad that we are to have a delegate in person, if only for 
once; and we can assure the Rev. H. D. Ganse of a cordial 
reception, and the Synod of “kind expressions by letter” in 
return. 


The General Assembly (O.8.) at Columbus held its ses- 
sions for eleven days, from May 14 to May 27, in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives of the State of Ohio. Ten 
of the Southern Synods were not represented, most of them 
having formally seceded, viz. Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Nashville, Memphis, 
Arkansas, and Texas. This reduced the representation about 
one third, leaving it not much larger than the Cincinnati 
Assembly. Dr. Backus of Baltimore preached the opening 
sermon from Heb. xii, 28. Dr. Charles C. Beatty was elected 
Moderator. The usual reports were read and business trans- 
acted on all the main branches of ecclesiastical work. The 
subject of a revision of the Book of Discipline was again post- 
poned. In the course of the debate on this matter Dr. Breck- 
inridge said of the revised book: 
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“Tt is a good book—the best, in my estimation, in the English language. 
It has left out preaching and exhortation, and put in law and logic instead. 
If you want preaching and exhortation, it is a mean book; if law and 
logic, it is the best on earth. Dr. Thornwell did much to impart to it its 
logical and legal excellence, and few men were more capable. The book, 
in its present form, is a barrier to the administration of justice in our 
Church courts. He had been studying ecclesiastical law for thirty years, 
and he was more and more convinced every year, of the imperfection of 
our Book of Discipline. It is tantamount to a denial of justice, to go by a 
system so loosely constructed, and the terms of which are so vague. And 
our system will amount to a denial of justice, if two hundred and fifty 
judges have to go by loose law, and obscure records and pleadings, such 
as are almost inevitable under our present systems. The smart man gets 
clear ; the dull man, or one who has not a smart advocate, is corfdemned.” 


The Board of Publication reported receipts, $68,086; ex- 
penditures, $70,700. The Board of Domestic Missions re- 
ported their receipts at $85,332; missionaries, 639 ; churches 
supplied, 803 ; new churches organized, 18. The Committee 
on Church Extension have appropriated $17,777 to fifty-eight 
churches; the available means of the year were $30,938. 
The Board of Education has aided 375 students during the 
year. The Committee on Theological Seminaries reported, 
that there had been at Princeton 170 students; at Alleghany, 
158; at Danville, 11; at Chicago, 11. The noble donation 
of $50,000 to Princeton, by Messrs. R. L. & A. Stewart of 
New York, was appropriately noticed. The receipts of the 
Board of Foreign Missions were $176,939. The unprofitable 
debate, occasioned by Dr. Breckinridge’s useless resignation 
of his professorship, ended, as every one foresaw it was in- 
tended to do, in a vote of continued confidence in the Pro- 
fessor. 

Of more general interest was the action of the Assembly 
upon the State of the Country. Last year it pledged its 
loyalty by passing Dr. Spring’s strong and timely Resolu- 
tions. To these resolutions men of unquestioned personal 
loyalty, as Dr. Hodge and others, objected on the ground 
that the Presbyterian Church had no constitutional right to 
commit all its members to loyalty to any particular govern- 
ment; it could enjoin loyalty in general, but not in particu- 
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lar. Modifications were propounded in some of the Border 
States. The Presbytery of Louisville, for example, took the 
ground, “ that it was incompetent to the Assembly, as a spirit- 
ual court, to require or to advise acts of disobedience to actual 
Governments, by those under the power of those Governments’. 
This is also implied in the paper adopted this year by the As- 
sembly, in contrast with the resolutions of last year. It dis- 
agrees with the positions of last year’s protestants by making 
a declaration of loyalty, and by warning and rebuking those 
who are disloyal to our General Government. It differs from 
the Resolutions of the last year, in not laying a formal in- 
junction upon all the members of the church, including those 
in the disloyal States, to be loyal to the General Government. 
Perhaps some minds are quieted and comforted by this dif- 
ference. We do not see that much can be made of it. It 
amounts to this: last year the disloyal men in disloyal States 
were by implication supposed to be told to obey the General 
Government even if their State Governments told them to be 
disloyal. This year they are told that it is a great sin to be 
disloyal to the General Government, but they are not exhorted 
to rise up in arms against their disloyal States. As all the 
Presbyterians in the disloyal States have already seceded 
from the Assembly, we cannot see that this difference of 
action amounts to much, excepting that it was perhaps the 
means of getting some votes from the Border States. Of 
course, neither the action of last year nor of this year has 
any penalties attached ; it is simply declarative of the mind 
of the church. Those that do not agree protest; and there 
the matter ends. The only real question, after all, is this, 
whether the Assembly has the right to declare that all citi- 
zens of the United States are bound to be loyal to the Gen- 
eral Government, and that, if they are not loyal, it is asin 
against God. Dr. Stuart Robinson is quite right in'saying 
that this is the real point; and he is quite consistent, though 
very wrong and perverse, in taking the ground that the As- 
sembly is bound to say and do nothing. There is really no 
Border State or half-way position that can be logically main- 
tained. Suspense here is the fabled state of Mohammed’s 
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coffin. The church is either bound to say that disloyalty is a 
sin; or it is bound to say nothing. It cannot compromise 
matters. 

But when the ground is taken that the church can say 
nothing, the greatest difficulties ensue. The church is for- 
bidden from making any declaration on the most momentous 
question of political ethics. Lower questions, it is granted, 
belong to its proper sphere, but the highest subject of na- 
tional welfare, the primary political duty, is ruled out. The 
Word of God and the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church are equally opposed to this view; for they both en- 
join the duty of submission to the powers that be. The dis- 
tinction between Ceesar’s kingdom and Clirist’s kingdom is of 
no avail. For Christ enjoins us to “ Render under Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s”—unless this involves the giving up 
of allegiance to Christ, or unless Ceesar becomes so oppressive 
and tyrannical, that we are willing to declare ourselves dis- 
loyal and to inaugurate a revolution. But in that case, or in 
any case of revolt, the disloyal of course expect to be called 
so by those who remain loyal, whether in church or state. 
(By an entertaining historical blunder Dr. Robinson terms 
those “ Erastians” who assert that the church is bound to pro- 
fess its loyalty; but Erastianism is properly applied only to 
such as claim the supremacy of the state in things ecclesias- 
tical, never to those who only say that the church is bound to 
be loyal in things temporal; it refers to a usurpation of the 
state over the church, and not to a voluntary declaration of the 
church about its proper duty to the state.) Nor is the distinc- 
tion between the General and State Governments here of any 
account. It gives no logical resting place. Thus: you say that 
the General Assembly cannot rightfully declare that all Pres- 
byterians are bound to obey the General Government, because 
some of its Synods and Presbyteries hold that they are bound 
by the acts of their State Governments against the General 
Government. But these Synods and Presbyteries then mani- 
festly hold, that they are bound to be loyal to their State 
Governments. That is, they recognise loyalty as binding on 
them, but apply it to another than the General Government. 
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That is to say, they stand on the very ground which, to sup- 
port them, you oppose. Your view is good neither for the 
North nor the South. You are stranded between the two, in 
a place where two seas meet. Logically, you are in a state 
of suspended animation, and can really maintain your ground 
only as you hold that secession is right, and obedience to the 
General Government is naught in comparison with obedience 
to disloyal State governments. That is, in short, only those 
who sympathise with secession or seceders, and who may hope 
by and by. to make common cause with them, can possibly 
take such ground about church action. Practically none of 
the seceders themselves take such ground. It is a well-known 
fact, that ministers and churches in the Confederate States, 
the most earnest against preaching, praying, and “ resolving” 
in behalf of the General Government, are equally zealous .in 
preaching, praying, and “resolving” in behalf of their Con- 
federate Government and their State authorities. Some of 
them attempt a show of consistency, like the astute Synod 
of South Carolina in its resolutions adopted at Abbeville 
Court House, the first whereof reads textually thus: 


“Resolved, By the ministers and elders comprising this Synod, not in 
their ecclesiastical capacity as a court of Jesus, but in their private capa- 
city as citizens and a convocation of Christian gentlemen, that our alle- 
giance is due, through the sovereign State to which we Lelong, and shall be 
rendered, to the government of these Confederate States so long as South 
Carolina remains in the number.” 


Was ever self-stultification more elaborate? The metamor- 
phosis is as good as that of a harlequin. The Synod, by a 
formal vote, is resolved into “Christian gentlemen”, “in a 
private capacity”, and then they say what they want to. 
Was it then a “Synod”, or men “in a private capacity”? 
The question never can be answered until the old puzzle is 
resolved—when a liar says he speaks the truth, does he lie or 
does he speak the truth? When a Synod, by a synodical re- 
solve, votes that it is not a Synod, is it a Synod or is it not a 
Synod? If it is a Synod, it contradicts itself; if it is not a 
Synod, the vote is a joke. 

36 
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But to return to the General Assembly. The paper on the 
State of the Country was drawn up by Dr. Breckinridge, 
whose patriotic course in the present national crisis has won 
him such deserved commendation. We are almost willing to 
forget and forgive the many harsh and vidlent things he has 
said about the New School, when we see to what a noble use 
such a pugnacious and patriotic nature can be put in times of 
trial. His paper was opposed, plausibly by Dr. Backus, 
skilfully by Dr. Robinson, and prudentially by Judge Gam- 
‘ble, who propounded a feeble substitute. But it passed by 
’ the overwhelming vote of 199 (afterwards increased to 202) 
to 20. Protests of various shades were of course presented. 
From the Free States there were eight Nays—-two of them 
from New England. The Border Slave States stood eleven 
Ayes, twelve Nays. Some from the Border States approved 
the principles of the document, but doubted its expediency. 
The main points of the paper are these : 


“‘Peace’ has been wickedly superseded by war, in its worst form, 
throughout the whole land; and public order has been wickedly super- 
seded by rebellion, anarchy, and violence in the whole Soutbern portion 
of the Union. AlFthis has been brought to pass in a disloyal and traitor- 
ous attempt to overthrow the National Government by military force, and 
to divide the nation contrary to the wishes of the immense majority of the 
people of the nation, and without satisfactory evidence that the majority 
of the people in whom the local sovereignty resided, even in the States 
which revolted, ever authorized any such proceeding, or ever approved the 
fraud and violence by which this horrible treason has achieved whatever 
success it has had. This whole treason, rebellion, anarchy, fraud, and 
violence is utterly contrary to the dictates of natural religion and morality, 
and is plainly condemned by the revealed will of God. It is the clear and 
solemn duty of the National Government to preserve, at whatever cost, 
the National Union and Constitution, to maintain the laws in their su- 
premacy, to crush force by force, and to restore the reign of public order 
and peace to the entire nation, by whatever lawful means that are neces- 
sary thereunto. And it is the bounden duty of all people who compose 
this great nation, each one in his several place and degree, to uphold the 
Federal Government, and every State Government, and all persons in au- 
thority, whether civil or military, in all their lawful and proper acts, unto 
the end hereinbefore set forth. 

“The Church of Christ has no authority from him to make rebellion, or 
to counsel treason, or to favor anarchy in any case whatever. On the con- 
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trary, every follower of Christ has the personal liberty bestowed on him by 
Christ, to submit, for the sake of Christ, according to his own conscien- 
tious sense of duty, to whatever government, however bad, under which 
his lot may be cast. But while patient suffering for Christ’s sake can 
never be sinful, treasen, rebellion, and anarchy may be sinful— most gen- 
erally, perhaps, are sinful—and probably are always and necessarily sinful 
in all free countries, where the power to change the government by voting, 
in the place of force, exists as a common right constitutionally secured to 
the people, who are soveriegn. If, in any case, treason, rebellion, and 
anarchy can possibly be sinful, they are so in the case now desolating 
large portions of this nation, and laying waste great numbers of Christian 
congregations, and fatally obstructing every good word and work to those 
regions. To the Christian people, scattered throughout those unfortunate 
regions, and who have been left of God to have any hand in bringing on 
these terrible calamities; we earnestly address words. of exhortation and 
rebuke as unto brethren who have sinned exceedingly, and whom God 
calls to repentance by fearful judgments. To those in like circumstances 
who are not chargeable with the sins which have brought such calamities 
upon the land, but who have chosen, in the exercise of their Christian 
liberty, to stand in their lot and suffer, we address words of affectionate 
sympathy, praying God to bring them off conquerors. To those in like 
circumstances, who have taken their lives in their hands and risked all for 
their country and for conscience’ sake, we say we love such with all our 
heart, and bless God such witnesses were found in the'time of thick dark- 
ness. ° 

““Disturbers of the Church ought not to be allowed; especially disturb- 
ers of the Church in States that never revolted, or that have been cleared 
of armed rebels; disturbers who, under many false pretexts, may promote 
discontent, disloyalty, and gederal alienation, tending to the unsettling of 
ministers, to local schisms, and to manifold trouble. Let a spirit of quiet- 
ness, of mutual forbearance, and of ready obedience to authority, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, illustrate the loyalty, the orthodoxy, and the piety | 
of the Church. It is more especially to ministers of the Gospel, and, 
amongst them, particularly to any whose first impression had been, on any 
account, favorable to the military revolution which has been attempted, 
and which God’s providence has hitherto so signally rebuked, that these 
decisive considerations ought to be addressed. And in the name and by 
the authority of the Lord Jesus, we earnestly exhort all who love God or 
fear his wrath to turn a deaf ear to all counsels and suggestions that tend 
towards a reiiction favorable to disloyalty, schism, or disturbance, either 
in the Church or in the country. There is hardly anything more inexcus- 
able connected with the frightful conspiracy against which we testify, than 
the conduct of those office bearers and members of the Church who, 
although citizens of loyal States, and subject to the control of loyal Pres- 
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byteries and Synods, have been faithless to all authority, human and 
divine, to which they owed subjection.” 


One remarkable omission will be noticed in this “ deliver- 
ance” as contrasted with that of the New School. It does 
not even allude to the subject of Slavery, as having aught to 
do with this crisis. The paper might seem to imply, that the 
rebellion is a pure work of malignity, an absolute. self-deter- 
mination of sin, without ground or motive. Its author on 
other occasions has said, that “the system which makes, or 
proposes to make, the relation of master and slave hereditary, 
perpetual, and absolute, must be wrong, as it is a negation of 
the principles and precepts of the Gospel, and of the very 
idea of civil liberty and inalienable rights” ; and that “there 
is an almost superhuman effort in the present rebellion to 
base the entire frame-work of the Government on the princi- 
ple of hereditary servitude”. Why were not these points 
propounded to the General Assembly? Why this reticence 
as to the heart and life of the rebellion? Can an Assembly, 
which has spoken so manfully about one sin and one duty, 
long remain silent about another sin and another duty? The 
momentum has been given; how long can the body resist ? 
The arguments once used for silence about slavery were 
equally good for silence about disloyalty. The arguments 
now used in favor of a proclamation of loyalty and a rebuke 
of disloyalty, are quite as good in favor of a declaration 
about man’s inalienable rights and about the sinfulness of 
slavery. Some advance has been made; other times are 
coming on. And ere many years are passed we hope to see 
our brethren of the Old School as explicit on the sinfulness 
of the slave system as they now are on the crime of treason. 

Other churches, even those esteemed most conservative, 
have not been so silent on the main question—excepting 
the Cumberland Presbyterians, who said a good deal—and 
nothing. The General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church 
passed the strongest Resolutions, declaring: that “loyalty to 
Christ” “demands of us an earnest and unqualified support 
of our Government”, and praying, that God “ will in infinite 
wisdom guide us in a way by which in the best manner every 
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yoke may in his own time be broken and the oppressed go 
free”. The Lutheran General Synod described the rebellion 
as “most wicked in its inception, unjustifiable in its cause, 

unnatural in its character, inhuman in its prosecution, op- 
pressive in its aims, and destructive in its results to the high- 
est interests of morality and religion? ; and declared that it 
is “ more immediately the natural result of the continuance 
and spread of domestic slavery in our land”. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod addressed congratulations to Congress 
upon the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and the President’s emancipation scheme, and also urged. 
legislative provision for the instruction of the freedmen. 
The United Presbyterian Church in a letter, May 26, 1862, 
to the United Presbyterians of Scotland, says: “Beyond a 
doubt, an important, if not the chief, element in the causes 
of the desolating war now unhappily waging in our land was 
the existence of slavery, and the determination of the South- 
ern section of the United States to perpetuate and extend it”. 
The American Baptist Missionary Union “ Resolved: That 
we believe the institution of slavery to have been the prin- 
cipal cause and origin of this attempt to destroy the Govern- 
ment, and that a safe, solid, and lasting peace cannot be ex- 
pected short of its complete overthrow”. This indicates a 
very striking and thorough change. All the Congregational 
Associations and Conventions held last year took the same 
ground as to the relations of the war to slavery; and their 
testimony will undoubtedly be repeated this year in still more 
emphatic terms. 

These decisive testimonies confirm all that we have said in 
‘the article on British Sympathy for America, and effectually 
refute the English theory as to the real origin of the war. 
Opposition to slavery is the heart of the contest. And the 
American churches of every name are fast taking the posi- 
tion which will ensure the triumph of our national cause, by 
making it redound to the highest welfare of man. Thus will 
this conflict mark a stadium in the progress of the kingdom 
of God. 
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Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. With Historical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Brooke Foss Westcort, A.M. With an Introduction 
by H. B. Hacxert, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1862. 8vo, pp. 476. 
Fer sale in New York by Blakeman and Mason, $1.50. Mr. Westcott’s 
well-known work on the Gospel Harmony, 1851, is here filled up, and 
made more complete. Discontented with the current methods of harmon- 
ising the Evangelists, he treats the subject in a more free manner, aiming 
to indicate the internal rather than the external order and congruity of the 
four-fold Gospel. The author is a scholar, well read in the literature of 
the subject ; and, while ardently attached to the truth, he always shows 
a candid spirit in treating of the difficult points that beset the subject. 
Ministers, students, and teachers will find this work a very useful help in 
their studies. The topics are just those on which such help is needed: 
Inspiration, Origin and Characteristics of the Gospels, their Differences in 
Details and in Arrangement, etc. On inspiration he opposes the ‘ me- 
chanical” theory, which he calls “ Calvinistic”, though it was even more 
strictly the theory of the old Lutheran divines. The patristic testimony 
to inspiration is collected with care in one of the Appendices; and here 
too are interesting accounts of the Apocryphal Gospels, and a classification 
of the miracles and parables. Dr. Hackett’s strong recommendation of the 
book is a sufficient guarantee of its solid qualities. Gould & Lincoln, as 
usual, have brought it out in good style. We wish that they might also 
reprint Westcott’s New Testament Canon, which is an excellent work, and 
quite as much needed by our students. 


Lange, J. P. Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. Translated by Rev. A. Epersnem and Rev. W. B. Pope. ° 
Vol. If. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1861. New York: Scribner. 8vo. 
pp. 471. This volume carries on the commentary to the middle of the 
twenty-sixth ‘chapter, leaving two and a half chapters to complete the 
Gospel. We need not repeat what we have so frequently said about the 
characteristics of this commentary and its great value to ministers and 
theological students. The homiletical hints appended to each section are 
much better than books of skeleton discourses. Dr. Lange’s well-known 
ingenuity and constructive talent, not unmixed with fancy, are seen on 
every page. Chapters xxiv and xxv are interpreted on the “law of cy- 
clical representation”, thus: First Cycle: Sketch of the Last Things to 
the End_of the World (xxiv, 1-4); Second Cycle: The Specific Last 
Things, Destruction of Jerusalem, Interval of Silent Judgment (15-28) ; 
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Third Cycle: End of the World (29-44) ; Judgment of the Rulers of the 
Church (45-51); Judgment in the Church itself (xxv, 1-12); Retribution 
of Individuals (14-30); Judgment upon Nations (31-46). In the general 
order here, he follows substantially the views of Ebrard. Auberlen has a 
valuable dissertation on this same perplexing passage in the Studien und 
Kritiken for this year. 


The Family Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments. With 
brief Notes and Instructions, designed to give the Results of Critical In- 
vestigation, and to assist Common Readers to understand the Meaning of 
the Holy Spirit in the Inspired Word — including the References and Mar- 
ginal Readings of the Polyglott Bible. Published by the American Tract 
Society, New York. Royal 8vo, pp. 1504. $3. This invaluable work, 
begun by tlie late Dr. Justin Edwards, and now revised by. Professor Bar- 
rows and Dr. Williams, has already taken an honored place among our 
most useful practical commentaries. In a brief and lucid manner, it gives 
the results of patient study in a form eminently adapted to the devotional 
use of the Sacred Scriptures. We have been impressed with the entire 
freedom from mere theory which pervades all the comments. The evident 
design, successfully attained, is to give the mind of the Spirit as revealed 
in the written Word. The typographical execution and binding are ex- 
cellent, and the price is moderate. Several new Maps, well engraved, a 
Chronological Index, Tables of the Patriarchs and Prophets, a Harmony of 
the Gospels, etc., increase the value of this volume, for which we wish, as 
it deserves, the widest circulation. 


The Holy Bible. Translated and arranged, with Notes. By Leicester 
AmprosE Sawyer. Vol. Ill. The Hebrew Poets. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 1862. Pp. 348. This volume contains the translation of 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes. 
The Notes extend from p. 289 to the end. With each new volume, this 
translation improves, though we think, it would be still better, if made 
more conformed to our old and hallowed version. The author is evidently 
laboring with fidelity on his great task; and some of the results of his 
studies will doubtless be worked into the revision to which scholarship is 
tending. Job he views as an allegory ; and he rejects the Solomonic au- 
thorship of Canticles and Ecclesiastes. The Psalms are divided into five 
books, each having its peculiar character. Some of the new divisions 
throw new light upon the text. 


THEOLOGY. 


Discourses and Essays, By Wiu1am G. T. Saepp. Andover: W. F. 
Draper. 1862. Pp. 324. It is a good sign, that a new edition of these 
vigorous and thoughtful essays is demanded by the public. An Essay 
upon the Doctrine of the Atonement, taken from the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1859, is added to the previous series. Every page gives evidence of mas- 
culine and independent thinking. The strongest doctrines of the Calvinistic 
system are advocated on the basis of a highly speculative system of philo- 
sophy. The style is clear and trenchant, and the method of discussion is 
uniformly progressive. Incidental allusions betray a wide range of read- 
ing; felicitous comparisons and analogies reveal a cultivated taste. But 
sharp, strong thought is the main characteristic. Forms of doctrine that 
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many New England divines have rejected are advocated with an earnest- 
ness and comprehensiveness that show the insufficiency of the popular 
objections. A distinctive Christian realism, in marked contrast with the 
prevalent nominalism, pervades the discussions upon sin and the atonement. 
The volume gives convincing evidence that the attempt to resolve all sin 
into sins, and all atonement into a satisfaction of benevolence, is not ac- 
cepted by some of the best thinkers of the day. The addresses on the 
Method of Theological study and on the Historic Spirit are worthy of being 
thoroughly weighed and studied by our students. 


_ The Works of Orvis Dewey, D.D. 8 vols. Boston: Walker, Wise 
& Co. 1862. Pp. 396, 388, 388. The first volume of this new edition 
of Dr. Dewey’s works contains his discourses on Human Nature, Human 
Life, and the Nature of Religion; the second is on the Nature of Religion, 
and on Commerce and Business; the third is devoted to Controversial 
Theology and Practical Religion. The author belongs to the more con- 
Servative Unitarians, filling an honored place among the ablest and most 
eloquent expounders and defenders of their system. Most. of these dis- 
cussions were originally sermons or articles in reviews. Had the author 
produced them as full and rounded treatises, written with a definite plan, 
they would doubtless have exhibited still higher evidences of power. But 
as itis, next to the writings of Dr. Channing, they take the highest place 
in the Unitarian literature of this country. Dr. Dewey is a supernaturalist, 
and ably defends the Christian system, as a specific revelation, against the 
cavils of infidelity. His disquisitions on moral themes are elevated and 
felicitous. His religious susceptibilities are strong, and he often rises to a 
high order of eloquence in his descriptions and appeals. Against Trini- 
tarianism and Calvinism he argues on grounds from which, of course, we 
dissent, and so represents our views as to make their refutation seem a 
comparatively easy task. We cannot here, of course, enter into this ar- 
gument; though those who are engaged in the study and defence of ortho- 
doxy ought to understand the objections of so skilful and, in the main, 
candid an opponent. 


The Baptism, the Covenant, and the Family. By Rey. Paiirre Wotrr. 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1862. Pp. 345. The author of this sharp 
criticism of the Baptists is a native of Geneva, and now a minister in Mon- 
treal. He wrote this work at first in French, with reference to the needs 
of Swiss and French Protestants, and has himself translated it into Eng- 
lish. His acute logic and severe satire will doubtless provoke retorts ; but 
many of his arguments are novel and ingenious, and from some of his posi- 
tions we think it will be difficult for our Baptist brethren to escape. 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Prrer Bayne, A.M. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. .Pp. 200. The modern defence of 
Christianity is centring more and more in the person of Christ, where 
alone the vital question between Christianity and infidelity can be fully 
settled. This volume, slight in bulk and weighty in matter, belongs to the 
same general class with the works of Ullmann, Young, Dr. Alexander of 
Edinburgh, and Bushnell, and is worthy to be read with them. The argu- 
ment, in substance, is this: if Christ can be believed, Christianity is true. 
It is a calm, mature and convincing disquisition, philosophical, and appeal- 
ing as well to the deepest as to the most universal Christian experience. 
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The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity. By Rev. Wuu1am Jones of Nay- 
land. American Tract Society, New York. We welcome a reprint of this 
valuable argument, or rather, series of arguments, for the Trinity. It is 
clear and convincing, ‘‘expressed for the most part in the terms of the 
Holy Scripture, compared in a manner entirely new”. 


_—_—_ --—— 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. With an Introduction 
on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By A. P. Stantey, D.D. From 
the second London edition, revised. New York: Scribner. 8vo, pp. 551. 
$2.50. Atiess than half of the price of the English edition, Mr. Scribner 
gives us a more beautiful copy from the Riverside press, in fine, tinted 
paper, and pays the author a copyright. The Regius Professor of Church 
History at Oxford infuses life into all he undertakes. The introduc- 
tory Lectures are an animated vindication of the worth of ecclesiastical - 
history, including an estimate of its province, character, and manifold re- 
lations. The bulk of the work is devoted to the Eastern and the Russian 
churches, one chapter giving a less thorough account of Mohammedanism. 
Dr. Stanley excels in vivid and picturesque narrative. ‘ All facts are re- 
ferred to persons ; and all personages are to him real men, living, talking, 
and acting. This gives the charm to his volume. He must be very dull 
or superficial who finds church history tedious, with such a guide. Not 
only clergymen and students of theology should read the work, but all 
who have an interest in the marvellous record.of the progress of the king- 
dom of God in the midst of human history. 


History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By Dr. J. A. Dorner. 
Vol. I. (Division First.) Translated by W. L. Atexanper, D.D. Edin- 
burgh, 1861: Clark. New York: Scribner. The first part of the first 
division of Dorner’s great work is here given in a faithful version by Dr. 
Alexander, the notes being translated by Mr. Simon. It comprises the 
general Introduction, giving the faint anticipations of the christological 
idea in heathenism and its fuller outlines in Judaism; yet contending that 
. itis original and fundamental in the Christian system. A concise sketch 
of the Biblical evidence is then presented, and all the writings of the first 
epoch are fully explored, to a.p. 150. Thesecond epoch is “‘ the age of the 
completion of the Christian concept of God”, a.p. 150-325. The views 
of Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, and Clement of Alexandria, are here un- 
folded. Though the translation is sometimes stiff, it is in the main accu- 
rate. Those who are only familiar with the range of discussion in the 
works of Bull, Priestley, Faber and Burton, will find in this work of 
Dorner a fund of new materials. Our students of theology should 
master the book. : 


The Princeton Semi-Centennial Jubilee. A Discourse to the Alumni, 
April 30, 1862. By Wriiu1am B. Spracuz, D.D. With an Appendix. 
Albany, 1862. Pp. 72.—Semi-Centennial Catalogue of the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 1812-1862. Pp. 92. Princeton has had 
2,422 students, of whom 485 are deceased. A Seminary that has num- 
bered the three Alexanders, Miller, and Hodge among it professors, must 
needs be illustrious. It has accomplished a great ang good work for our 
country and the world. The Discourse of Dr. Sprague is affluent in facts, 
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and felicitous in its strucfure and diction. The proceedings of the Jubilee 
were fitly crowned by the munificent donation of the Stuarts. 


Report of the American Mission among the Mahrattas for 1861. Bom- 
bay, 1862. Pp. 64. 


Historical Sketch of the Syria Mission. By Rev. Thos. Lauriz. Pub- 
lished by the A.B.C.F.M. 1862. Pp. 32. Acareful and excellent account. 


To What Purpose is this Waste? A Sermon for the Board of Foreign 
Missions. By Rev. J. M. Kress, D.D. New York. 1862. Pp. 19 A 
forcible vindication of the economy of missions. 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


Sermons. By Janez Buntine, D.D. Vol. I. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. 1862. 8vo, pp. 472. With a Portrait of the Author. Dr. Bunt- 
ing would have been a great man in any denomination, or in any profes- 
sion. Practical sagacity, the art of governing well, facility and cogency in 
debate, force and eloquence, in preaching, were among his eminent charac- 
teristics. In reading these able discourses we have been impressed anew 
with the masculine power and clearness of his intellect, as well as with his 
vivid appreciation of spiritual realities, and his power of impressive appeal. 


Faith: treated in a Series of Discourses. James W. AtExanver, D.D. 
New York: Scribner. 1862. Pp. 444. In these evangelical discourses, 
Faith is exhibited in its nature, object, relations and effects, with Dr. Alex- 
ander’s wonted simplicity and earnestness. In such a treatise as he pro- 
jected, other points would doubtless have been added and some incidental 
difficulties cleared up. But we are glad to have the sermons in their pre- 
sent form. In this connection we may also mention that some wealtliy and 
benevolent friends of the Alexanders have given six volumes of their dis- 
courses to all the students in our Presbyterian and Congregational theolo- 
gical seminaries. This is a wise liberality. 


The Way to Life. Sermons by Taomas Gutariz, D.D. New York: 
Carters. 1862. Pp. 336. We frankly confess that we should have been 
more edified nine months ago, than we can now be, with these discourses of 
the vigorous and eloquent Pastor of St. John’s Free Church, and present 
Moderator of the Free Church Assembly. He has lost no opportunity of 
holding up our country to reproach, thinking, doubtless, that he was thus 
doing God service. His Way of Life is a series of sermons, profusely 
illustrated by descriptive scenes, better fitted to awaken emotion when 
delivered than to stand the test of criticism when read. 


‘The “I Wills” of Christ. By Rev. Putsr B. Power, of Christ Church, 
Worthing. New York: Carters. 1862. Pp. 395. The passage of Scrip- 
ture in which our Lord uses the words “I will” are here collected, and 
made the themes of earnest meditation and exhortation. The work is 
written in an attractive style, abounds in biographical illustrations of 


- truth, and has a high. practical and religious value. 
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The Parable of the Ten Virgins: in Six Discourses. And a Sermon 
on the Judgeship of the Saints. By Josepn A. Sriss, D.D. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English & Co. 1862. Pp. 189. Dr. Seiss interprets this 
parable as a symbol of the church and its bridegroom. The Ten 
Virgins are the Church, the foolish virgins are church-members, in the 
stupor of sin, and not finally lost. The coming of the Bridegroom is the 
Second Advent. Those that do not agree with the theory of this expo- 
sition may yet be led to a profitable examination of this important passage, 
and to more devout and earnest preparation for the coming of the Lord. 
The author has evidently studied the subject with much care, and presents 
the results with clearness and ability. ; 


The Life of Arthur Vandeleur, Major, Royal Artillery. New York: 
Carters. 1862. Pp. 803. Religion in the army, and the lives of brave 
and Christian soldiers, always interesting, are now doubly important to us. 
Such books as the Memoirs of Havelock, and this life, by the same author, 
should be scattered among our troops, They cannot fail to do great good. 


Twenty-four Pocket Tracts for Soldiers. Published by the American 
Tract Society. New York. The first of these tracts, on ‘Civil Govern- 
ment,” is excellent., The whole volume is a good book for distribution. 


Louise Juliane, Electress Palatine, and her Times. By Fanny Euiza- 
BETH Bunnetr. New York: Carters. 1862. Pp. 263. The virtues of 
the Electress Palatine, daughter of William of Orange, were commemo- 
rated by Spanheim (1645); and her memory is revived in this most inter- 
esting volume, which exhibits the fruits of much research. Traversing 
some of the ground occupied by Mr. Motley, it is still the fruit of inde- 
pendent investigation, and has a historical as well as religious value. 


Christ's Work of Reform: A Bible View. By a Layman. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 1862. Pp. 208. We thoroughly like the principles 
of this volume. It goes to the root of the matter of reform. Making every 
thing centre in union with Christ, it gives the safe basis for all reformatory 
movements. It does not divorce, as too many schemes have done, natural 
ethics and the dictates of benevolence from the distinctive truths of the 
Christian system. 


The Christian Sabbath: Its History, Authority, Duties, Benefits, and 
Civil Relations, By N. L. Rice, D.D., Wii14m Hacue, D.D., Rev. Harvey 
D. Gaxse, Witt1am Apams, D.D., and Atexanper H. Vinton, D.D. With 
a Sketch of the Sabbath Reform, by the Secretary of the New York Sab- 
bath Committee. New York: Carter and Brothers. 12mo,.pp. 271. No 
series of discourses on the Sabbath has been better planned or executed. 
Free from extreme views, they enforce the necessity and benefits of the 
Sabbath in a wise and eloquent manner. The introductory Sketch of the 
Reform, by thé Secretary, Rev. R. S. Cook, shows how much good can be 
done by quiet and earnest efforts—-in spe et silentio, to quote Bunsen’s 
motto. The Sabbath Committee have also collected the twenty Documents 
and four Occasional Papers, which they have published, in one volume, 
under the title, The First Five Years of the Sabbath Reform. 
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POLITICS AND HISTORY. 


Considerations on Representative Government. By Joun Stuart Mu. 
New York: Harpers. 1862. Pp. 3865. Of all modern radicals Mr. Mill 
is the most thoughtful; of all the advocates of. Positive Science, he is the 
most purely intellectual. His words would always command a deep inter- 
est; now they come to us with more power and interest, because he has 
spoken so nobly and manfully in our behalf. Mr. Mill holds that, where 
the people are educated, representative government is the only normal form. 
Women should have a voice m elections. Voting should be public and not 
private (by ballot). The great unsolved problem of representative govern- 
ment, is the representation of minorities, which Mr. Mill forcibly advocates 
as essential to the full realization of the representative idea. The practical 
difficulties of any such scheme are probably insuperable. The argument 
would run out into an infinite series. If minorities of the people, in a dis- 
trict, must be represented, then in a legislative body, they should equally 
have some right and control over legislation. And if one minority must 
have a voice, then another, andso on. But the whole subject is worthy*of 
profound study. All thoughtful republicans need to study this volume, 
which traverses most of the topics and problems, that are of vital interest 
to our government, as distinguished from an aristoeracy or monarchy. 
The combination of the federalism of States with popular representation, 
gives us advantages well worthy of study, and which Mr. Mill has weighed 
in some, though not in all their bearings. It is the great safeguard of our 
national system ; the real guarantee of our political success and national 
expansion. : 


A Discourse on the Lifé, Character and Policy of Count Cavour. By 
Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1862. 8vo, pp. 108. 
This admirable and comprehensive discourse, delivered before the New 
York Historical Society by Professor Botta, contains not only one of the 
best accounts of Cavour’s career by a personal friend, but also a philoso- 
phic estimate of the whole Italian movement, by one who thoroughly 
understands it and himself had a part, as a member of the Sardinian 
Parliament, in its initiatory stages. The author’s command of the Eng- 
lish language is remarkable for a foreigner. The closing invocation to 
Dante is conceived in the finest vein of truthful eloquence: ‘‘ Bend down, 
O immortal genius of Italy, bend down from thy paradise, where ‘ in the 
light supreme thou livest’; receive into thy bosom the spirit of the great 
Italian whom we mourn; who has wrought thy divine poem into thy 
nation’s history; who has accomplished the work to which thou didst 
give thy life.” 


The Enormity of the Slave-Trade ; and the Duty of Seeking the Moral 
and Spiritual Elevation of the Colored Race. Speeches of Wilberforce, 
and other Documents and Records. American Tract Society, New York. 
Besides the documents bearing on the English suppression of the slave- 
trade, this little volume also contains the action of the General Assembly 
in 1818; the Plan of the Synod of Kentucky, 1836; and Dr. Young’s 
able discourse on the Duties of Masters. We welcome the work as evi- 
dence that the American Tract Society is taking the true national ground. 


The Pulpit: its Relations to our National Crisis. A Sermon by N. L. 
Rice, D.D. New York: Scribner. Pp. 71. Dr. Rice is no advocate of 
the divine right of slavery, but is strongly opposed to abolitionists. He 
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does not approve of secession; and supports the government from a sense 
of duty. ‘“‘ Patriotism”, he says, “is not, as many seem to imagine, a 
Christian virtue”. ‘* Have you ever observed that there is in the Bible no 
command to love one’s country?’’ Why not? ‘“ Because patriotism is 
natural, just as itis natural for members of the same family to love one 
another.” Consequently—the love of members of the family to one an- 
other is not a Christian virtue? Will that hold? Cannot a “natural” 
virtue also be a Christian virtue ? 


Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession ; with a Nar- 
rative of Personal Adyentures among the Rebels. By W. G. Browniow, 
Editor of the Knoxville Whig. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs. 1862. 
Pp. 458. Parson Brownlow is no abolitionist, but he is a very determined 
opponent of rebellion, and his patriotism has been tried by persecution 
and suffering. None who have heard his impassioned addresses will ever 
forget his burnirig denunciation of rebel barbarities and crimes. The iron 
has entered into his soul. He does not preach non-resistance against as- 
sassins. No narrative shows more clearly that this war, in one of ifs most 
practical aspects, is a conflict between anarchy and law, between barbarism __ 
and civilisation. It will be widely read, and it ought to be. We do not 
notice it to commend it to general circulation, for sixty thousand copies 
have been already ordered of the publishers, but to express our profound 
sympathy with the moral heroism and unflinching courage of a true pa- 
triot, who deserves well of his country. Subscribe for the Knoxville Whig. 


The Future of Africa ; being Addresses, Sermons, etc., delivered in the 
Republic of Liberia. By Rev. Atex. Crummet, B.A., Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Second edition. New York: Scribner. 1862. Pp. 372. 
This is a volume of remarkable interest, as indicating the capacity of the 
negro race. The various Addresses show a good range of thought and 
power of fitting expression. If Liberia in her infancy can appreciate such 
counsels, her future destiny may well exceed the hopes of her most san- 
guine friends. The orations on the Progress of Civilisation along the West 
Coast .of Africa, on the Duty of Free Colored Men in America to Africa, 
and on Hope for Africa, are better than many a Southern member of Con- 
gress ever delivered or could deliver. 


L’ Amérique devant l'Europe. _Principes et Intéréts. Par le Cte. 
Acénor DE Gasparin. Paris: Michel Lévy, Fréres, etc. 1862. 8vo, 
pp. 556. De Gasparin evidently was much pleased with the success of his 
first book on American affairs. He takes great satisfaction in reflecting 
that he spoke in our behalf in a dark and threatening hour. He is right 
in this; being fairly entitled to the honor and reward of having advocated 
a good cause, without regard to its immediate or prospective success. The 
present volume is more able and valuable than its predecessor. It shows 
signs of greater research. The author proves that he has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with our Constitution and history. He has collated 
the facts pertaining to the Rebellion with singular accuracy. His volume 
forms a fitting pendant to that of De’ Tocqueville; both showing not only 
how well Frenchmen can analyse and describe our institutions; but how 
profound is the interest felt by thinking men in Europe, in American ideas, 
as reicting upon the Old World.—From his point of view, our Swiss 
friend cautions us against being deceived by the belief that we have 
escaped all probability of complication with European politics. He bids 
us understand. that there are multitudes in Europe—he refers especially 
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to England—who, at heart, wish the dismemberment of the United States, 
and on this account encourage the South to prolong the war. He assures 
us that if decisive successes are delayed much longer,—his introduction is 
dated 4th March,—if foreign manufactures are still further embarrassed, 
and if the Mexican Expedition should become ensnarled, then the danger 
of foreign intervention will be more serious than ever. If the theory be 
true that the real reason of Anglican indifference and “neutrality” as to 
our struggle, is a jealousy of our growing power, then the nearer we ap- 
proach to success in defeating all rebellion and schism, the less of con- 
gratulation we shall receive-—The chief value of this book is its manly 
defence of great principles. It was written when as yet the issue of the 
war was uncertain. The opinions of the author do not depend upon suc- 
cesses. His inquiry is, ‘‘ What is right?’ believing that, in due time, 
this will triumph. Faith in principles is the one thought which pervades 
the whole work. Policy and principles, though not starting rom the 
same point, in the judgment of our author, invariably tend to the same 
result. Success may be delayéd; principles live, and they should be 
loved and admired, with constancy, for their own sake. Adopting this 
rule of judgment, Gasparin soon reaches the heart of our affairs. He sees 
the United States contending for national existence, for law and order and 
constitutional government, in opposition to disloyalty and rebellion in the 
interest of slavery. This, as we know, is the true statement of the case. 
Because it is true, the conduct of England towards America is pronounced 
strange, inconsistent, and reprehensible. It should be observed that in 
passing judgment upon the attitude of the British people, this accom- 
plished Frenchman himself furnishes the evidence that he is actuated by 
no narrow-minded antipathies of race [mesguines jalousies|— for he is an 
avowed Protestant, an ardent lover of liberty, civil and religious, and a 
generous admirer of all which England has done in behalf of personal 
rights and good government. It is because England is pledged, by all her 
acts and annals, before the world, to sympathise with all which pertains to 
well-regulated liberty, that she is here arraigned for an unconcealed pre- 
ference for that party in our strife which represents anarchy and slavery. 
For a long time our author sought to account for the existence of this sen- 
timent on the ground of misinformation or ignorance of the true status of 
the question. Compelled to abandon this charitable opinion, he declares 
it to be one of the “scandals of our age, that the cause of right has not 
roused these men of right; that the cause of liberty has not roused these 
men of liberty”. It would seem to him, that in such an affair, involving 
self-government, good and honest laws, personal and national liberty, in 
conflict with lawlessness, barbarism, and slavery, the sympathies of all 
Britain ought not to be left to doubtful inferences, but should have been 
expressed as with ‘“‘the sound of many waters”. The recent speech of 
Lord Brougham furnishes evidence coincident with that contained in this 
volume, that the real cause of the satisfaction felt by the British aris- 
tocracy in our national troubles is the opportunity which it presents for 
checking the growth of American notions concerning general suffrage and 
free institutions, as advocated by Mr. Bright and his well-hated party. 
We can bide our time. If our position and principles and réle are not 
understood and appreciated abroad, let us not be too sensitive to the judg- 
ment of others; but do our own work, calmly and steadily, turning not 
to the right or the left, appealing to God and posterity. 

A simple reference to some of the topics treated in this volume will show 
the extent and thoroughness of the discussion. — The attitude of Europe in 
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the light of conscience. What ought to have been the conduct of Europe. 
How its conduct is to be explained. Division of sentiment in England. 
The true motives of Anglican conduct. The Trent, and the Blockade. 
The prevalent errors (erreurs accredités) in Europe; such as these: a. 
‘The war has no reference to slavery; b. Civil war, above all things, 
ought to be discountenanced ; c. The South had a right to secede; d. The 
South, even if it be subjugated, will never be brought back to the Union; 
e. The South never will be conquered.’ The true interests of Europe in 
America. The old political colonies: — Spain, St. Domingo, Mexico. An 
appeal to Christians in America and in Europe; the former are exhorted 
to be faithful to the.interests involved’ in this crisis. Free institutions 
throughout the world; the abolition of slavery, and the grandeur of the 
future. Thanking the author of this able, philosophical, eloquent and 
Christian book, for his services, we are more than ever impressed with the 
obligation imposed by Providence upon good men and thinking men on 
both sides of the Atlantic, to interpret to each other the sentiments and 
actions of their respective countries. We are glad to announce that an 
English translation of this volume will be issued immediately in this city 
from the press of Mr. Scribner. W. A. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The City of the Saints, and across the Rocky Mountains to California. 
By Ricnarp F. Burton.. With Illustrations. New York: Harpers. 1862. 
8vo, pp. 574. Captain Burton has made an entertaining book out of extra- 
ordinary materials. This phenomenon of Mormonism, in a religious point 
of view, is the marvel and scandal of this century and of this country. 
There is a science of physical monstrosities ; there is also a philosophy of 
moral degradations. Mr. Burton has not exactly hit it, and some of his 
deductions are unpardonable scandals about religious things and men. He 
evidently views religion as merely a curious phenomenon, to be studied for 
the fun of it by such a cosmopolitan as himself, who once we believe pro- 
fessed Mohammedanism, and was evidently fascinated with some of the 
vagaries of Mormonism. He inclines to the theory that it must, legiti- 
mately, run out into pure materialism, after Orson Pratt’s mode of theoris- 
ing; and this materialism, too, he believes, is the tendency of modern 
thought and society. Mr. Buckle is his oracle. The style of the narrative. 
is off-hand and slip-shod. Many points in the history and state of Mormon- 
ism are presented more at length than in any other work on the subject. 
It should be read by all who are interested in the aberrations of mankind. 
Its minute descriptions make it useful as a guide-book. Of course, it is 
well got up by the Harpers. 


North America, By Antuony Trottorr. New York: Harpers. 1862. 
Pp. 623. 60 cents. Mr. Trollope has succeeded in writing a frank, inter- 
esting and cordial book upon what is now a very difficult country to write 
about or, understand. In an easy style he talks about every body and 
every thing. His opinions are made up from:his impressions; and his 
impressions are such as a candid, good-natured, quick-sighted man would 
be likely to get in rapid travelling, quiek talking, newspaper reading and 
hotel life. There are many errors in details ; but the tone of the book is 
much more favorable to the United States than that of most of the recent 
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English criticisms. His good-natured satire at our faults and follies will 
not be resented even by the most “ thin-skinned”; for the critic has a 
generous and manly soul. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East, by W. P. 
Ferrivce (12mo, pp. 480), is well arranged, concise and useful, giving plans 
of tours, expenses, accounts of towns, hotels and objects of interest, and is 
accompanied by a map embracing colored routes of travel, with all needful 
‘directions. It is just the book for a traveller to take along with him. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Mitizr. From the second 
London edition, revised. New York: Scribner. 1862. Pp. 416. $1.50. 
Another Riverside volume, in the best style, at one third of the cost of the 
English editions. The author was born in Dessau, 1823, but has resided at 
Oxford since 1848. He translated the Hitopadesa in 1844 ; edited the Rig- 
veda and other works; published on the Languages at the Seat of War in 
the East, 1855, and a History of Sanskrit Literature, 1858, of deserved 
repute. This new work was a series of lectures before the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, and examines, in a thorough yet popular way, the 
science of language, in its principles, methods and history. Altogether, it 
is the best work of the kind, and must be had and studied by all literary 
men. The science of language is considered (Lect. I) as one of the physi- 
cal (?) sciences; the growth, in distinction from the history of language, is 
next described (Lect. II); the empirical stage of the science (Lect. III), its 
classificatory stage (Lect. IV), and the genealogical classification (Lect. V) 
are reviewed at length. Comparative Grammar is discussed in Lect. VI, 
one of the very best. Lect. VII is on the constituent elements of lan- 
guage ; Lect. VIII on the morphological -classification ; Lect. IX on the 
theoretical stage, including the origin of language. An ‘Appendix presents 
genealogical tables of languages. The Index is valuable. Such a book, 
by a reverent Christian scholar, supplies a desideratum in our literature. 





The Literary and evo se Intelligence is necessarily deferred. The 
following books have also been received, and will be noticed more fully in 
the next number : : 


From Tickxnor & Fietps: 


‘ Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne. Pp. 440. 
Leisure Hours in Town. Pp. 487. . 
The Beauties of De Prem akg Pp. 432. 
Memoirs of De Tocqueville, 2 vols. 
From Goutp & Linco: 


Annual of Scientifie Discovery. 1862. 
Health. By Dr. Mussey. Pp. 368. 


From Harper & Broruers : 
The Last of the Mortimers. 
The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 
The Children’s Picture-Book. 











